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Chapter  1 

Legislative  Requirements  and  Key  Terms 


This  report  is  submitted  in  compliance  with  Title  22  of  the 
United  States  Code,  Section  2656f  (the  "Act"),  which  re¬ 
quires  the  Department  of  State  to  provide  Congress  a  full 
and  complete  annual  report  on  terrorism  for  those  coun¬ 
tries  and  groups  meeting  the  criteria  of  the  Act.  Statutory 
excerpts  relating  to  the  terms  used  in  this  report  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  ofthe  interpretation  and  application  ofthose terms 
in  this  report  are  included  below. 

Statutory  Excerpts1 

Section  2656f(a)  ofTitle  22  ofthe  United  States  Cod  estates 
as  follows: 

(a) ...  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
ofthe  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  by  April  30  of  each  year, 
a  full  and  complete  report  providing  - 

(1 )  detailed  assessments  with  respect  to  each  foreign 
country  - 

(A)  in  which  acts  of  international  terrorism  occurred 
which  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  of 
major  significance; 

(B)  about  which  the  Congress  was  notified  during  the 
preceding  five  years  pursuant  to  section  2405(j) 
of  the  Appendix  to  Title  50;  and 

(C)  which  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  the 
subject  of  such  report; 

(2)  all  relevant  information  about  the  activities  during 
the  preceding  year  of  any  terrorist  group,  and  any 
umbrella  group  under  which  such  terrorist  group  falls, 
known  to  be  responsible  for  the  kidnapping  or  death  of 
an  American  citizen  during  the  preceding  five  years,  any 
terrorist  group  known  to  be  financed  by  countries  about 
which  Congress  was  notified  during  the  preceding  year 
pursuant  to  section  2405(j)  of  the  Appendix  to  Title  50, 
and  any  other  known  international  terrorist  group  which 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  the  subject  of  such 
report; 

(3)  with  respect  to  each  foreign  country  from  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  sought  cooperation 
during  the  previous  five  years  in  the  investigation  or 


prosecution  of  an  act  of  international  terrorism  against 
United  States  citizens  or  interests,  information  on  - 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  government  of  the  foreign 
country  is  cooperating  with  the  United  States 
Government  in  apprehending,  convicting,  and 
punishing  the  individual  or  individuals  responsible 
for  the  act;  and 

( B)  the  extent  to  which  the  government  of  the  foreign 
country  is  cooperating  in  preventing  further  acts 
of  terrorism  against  United  States  citizens  in  the 
foreign  country;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  each  foreign  country  from  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  sought  cooperation 
during  the  previous  five  years  in  the  prevention  of  an  act 
of  international  terrorism  against  such  citizens  or 
interests,  the  information  described  in  paragraph  (3)(B). 

Section  2656f(d)  of  Title  22  ofthe  U  nited  States  Code 
defines  certain  key  terms  referred  to  in  Section  2656(a)  as 
follows: 

(d)... 

(!)  the  term  "international  terrorism" means  terrorism 
involving  citizens  or  the  territory  of  more  than  one 
country; 

(2)  the  term  "terrorism" means  premeditated,  politically 
motivated  violence  perpetrated  against  noncombatant 
targets  by  subnational  groups  or  clandestine  agents;  and 

(3)  the  term  "terrorist  group"  means  any  group 
practicing,  or  which  has  significant  subgroups  which 
practice,  international  terrorism. 

Interpretation  and  Application  of  Key  Terms 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  the  terms  "international  terror¬ 
ism,"  "terrorism,"  and  "terrorist  group"  have  the  definitions 
assigned  to  them  in  22  USC  2656f(d)  (see  above).  The 
term  "noncombatant,"  which  isreferred  to  butnotdefined 
in  22  USC  2656f(d)(2),  is  interpreted  to  mean,  in  addition 
to  civilians,  military  personnel  (whether  or  not  armed  or 
on  duty)  who  are  not  deployed  in  a  war  zone  ora  war-like 
setting. 


1  These  statutory  excerpts  do  not  reflect  amendments  that  were  contained  in  the  Intelligence  Reform  and  Terrorism  Prevention  Act  of  2004  and 
other  legislation  passed  in  December  2004.  By  their  terms,  those  amendments  do  not  apply  to  the  present  report,  but  will  apply  to  subsequent 
reports  under  22  U  SC  Section  2656f,  as  so  amended. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  22  U  SC  2656f(d)  is  one  of  many 
US  statutes  and  international  legal  instruments  that  con¬ 
cern  terrorism  and  acts  of  violence,  many  of  which  use 
definitions  for  terrorism  and  related  terms  that  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  used  in  this  report.  The  interpretation  and 
application  of  defined  and  related  terms  concerning  ter¬ 
rorism  in  this  report  is  therefore  specific  to  the  statutory 
and  other  requirements  of  the  report,  and  is  not  intended 
to  express  the  views  of  the  US  Government  on  how  these 
terms  should  be  interpreted  or  applied  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose.  Accordingly,  there  is  not  necessarily  any  correlation 
between  the  interpretation  of  terms  such  as  "noncomba- 
tant”  for  purposes  of  this  report  and  the  meanings  ascribed 
to  similar  terms  pursuant  to  the  law  of  war  (which  encap¬ 
sulates  the  obligationsof  states  and  individuals  with  respect 
to  their  activities  in  situations  of  armed  conflict). 

Contextual  Reporting 

Adverse  mention  in  this  report  of  individual  members  of 
any  political,  social,  ethnic,  religious,  ornational  group  is 
not  meant  to  imply  that  all  members  of  that  group  are 
terrorists.  Indeed,  terrorists  rarely  representanything  other 
than  a  tiny  fraction  of  such  groups.  It  is  those  few  —  and 
their  actions  —  that  are  the  subject  of  this  report. 

Furthermore,  terrorist  acts  are  part  of  a  larger  phenom¬ 
enon  of  politically  inspired  violence,  and  at  times  the  line 
between  the  two  can  become  difficultto  draw.  This  report 
includes  some  discretionary  information  in  an  effort  to 
relate  terrorist  events  to  the  larger  pol  itical  contextin  which 
they  occur,  and  to  give  a  feel  for  the  conflicts  that  spawn 
violence.  Thus,  this  report  will  discuss  terrorist  acts  as 
well  as  other  violent  incidents  that  are  not  necessarily  in¬ 
ternational  terrorism  and  therefore  are  not  subject  to  the 
statutory  reporting  requirement. 
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Chapter  2 
Overview 


"The  appeal  of  justice  and  liberty,  in  the  end,  is  greater 
than  the  appeal  of  hatred  and  tyranny  in  any  form.  " 
President  Bush,  July  12,  2004 

Terrorism  remains  a  global  threat  from  which  no  nation  is 
immune.  Despite  ongoing  improvements  in  U  S  homeland 
security,  military  campaigns  against  insurgents  and  terror¬ 
ists  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  and  deepening 
counterterrorism  cooperation  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  international  terrorism  continued  to  pose  a  signifi¬ 
cant  threat  to  the  U  nited  States  and  its  partners  in  2004. 
The  slaughter  of  hundredsof  innocentsin  the  Beslan  school, 
in  the  commuter  trains  of  M  adrid,  on  a  Philippines  ferry, 
and  in  a  Sinai  resort  proved  again  that  the  struggle  against 
terrorism  is  far  from  over.  Over  the  long  run,  the  spread  of 
democracy  and  economic  and  social  reform,  sustained  and 
encouraged  by  the  United  States  and  others,  should  pro¬ 
mote  political,  economic  and  social  conditions 
inhospitable  to  terrorist  exploitation.  For  now,  however, 
the  tasks  confronting  the  U  nited  States  and  its  partners  in 
the  struggle  against  terrorism  remain  formidable. 

A  look  back  on  the  events  of  2004  in  the  global  war  on 
terrorism  reveals  the  following: 

Casualties 

•  There  were  no  terrorist  attacks  in  the  US  homeland. 

•  M  any  other  countries  were  hit  by  terrorist  attacks;  the 
most  deadly,  like  Beslan,  Madrid,  and  the  Philippines 
ferry,  were  committed  by  local  groups,  many  inspired 
by  or  linked  to  al-Qa'ida. 

•  American  deaths  due  to  terrorist  attacks  were  confined 
to  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Afghanistan,  Egypt  and  Gaza. 

•  The  overwhelming  majority  of  victims  of  terrorist  attacks 
were  citizensof  countriesotherthan  the  U  nited  States. 
M  any  victims  were  M  uslims. 

The  al-Qa'ida  Threat 

•  The  primary  terrorist  threat  to  the  U  nited  Statesin  2004 
continued  to  be  al-Qa'ida,  which  remained  intent  on 
attacking  the  US  homeland  as  well  as  U  S  interests 
abroad. 

•  The  U  nited  States  and  its  partners,  however,  degraded 
al-Qa'ida  and  its  affiliates'  leadership  abilities  and 
depleted  the  ranks  of  their  operatives. 

•  Al-Qa'ida,  weakened  operationally,  adapted  by 
spreading  its  ideology  to  local  groups  throughout  the 
world.  Al-Q  a'ida-affil iated  groups  and  locally-based 
extremists  continued  to  beinspired  or  assisted  by  Usama 
bin  Ladin  and  other  al-Qa'ida  leaders. 


International  Cooperation 

•  The  diffusion  of  the  al-Qa'ida  ideology  in  many 
countries  makes  even  morecrucial  the  need  fordeeper 
international  cooperation  to  defeat  emerging  violent 
extremist  groups. 

•  The  U  nited  States  and  other  donor  nations  must 
intensify  current  efforts  to  bolster  the  political  will  and 
the  intelligence,  law  enforcement,  financial  and 
military  capabilities  of  partner  nations  to  combat 
terrorism,  on  their  own  or  with  us. 

•  The  U  nited  States  and  its  partners  must  work  together 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  al-Qa'ida  ideology  and  the 
growth  of  jihad  ist  terror. 

•  The  U  nited  States  and  its  partners  must  also  continue 
efforts  to  defeat  non-al-Qa'ida  terrorist  groups, 
discourage  state  sponsorship  of  terrorism,  and  prevent 
terrorist  access  to  weaponsof  mass  destruction  (WM  D). 

The  Evolving  Terrorist  Threat 

Al-Qa'ida  leadership  was  degraded  through  arrests  and 
ongoing  Pakistani  operations  to  assert  greater  control  along 
the  border  with  Afghanistan  where  some  al-Qa'ida  lead¬ 
ers  are  believed  to  hide.  N  umerous al-Qa'ida  and  affiliated 
foot  soldiers  were  captured  or  killed  during  the  year. 

•  Pakistani  authorities  captured  al-Qa'ida 
communications  expert  and  Heathrow  bomb  plot 
suspect  N aeem  N oor  Khan  and  US  Embassy  bombing 


Abdulaziz  al-M  uqrin,  leader  of  al-Qa'ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  — 
an  unidentified  member  of  which  appears  in  this  website  posting  — 
was  killed  by  Saudi  security  officers  in  Riyadh  on  June  18,  hours  after 
his  group  beheaded  an  American  engineer.  (AP  Photo/APTN ) 
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suspect  Ahmed  Khalfan  Ghailani  in  July  2004,  and 
killed  Amjad  Farooqui,  suspected  in  the  murder  of  US 
journalist  Daniel  Pearl,  in  September  2004. 

•  Saudi  security  forces  killed  several  top  leaders  of  the 
al-Qa'ida  organization  in  Saudi  Arabia,  including 
Khalid  Ali  al-H  ajj  and  Abdulaziz  al-M  uqrin. 

•  Abu  Bakar  Ba'asyir,  leader  of  the  al-Qa'ida-affiliated 
Jemaah  I  si  am  iya  remained  in  jail  pending  hisearly  2005 
trial  for  involvement  in  the  2002  Bali  bombings. 

•  The  Filipino  Antiterrorism  Task  Force  captured  seven 
foreignersin  2004  believed  to  be elementsof  al-Qa'ida 
and  Jemaah  Islamiya. 

•  British  authorities  in  August  2004  arrested  suspected 
al-Qa'ida-affiliated  individuals  who  were  subsequently 
indicted  in  the  United  States  for  plotting  to  attack 
financial  institutions  in  the  U  nited  States. 

M  any  senior  al-Qa'ida  leaders  remained  at  large,  contin¬ 
ued  to  plan  attacks  against  the  United  States,  US  interests, 
and  US  partners,  and  sought  to  foment  attacks  by  inspir¬ 
ing  new  groups  of  Sunni  M  uslim  extremists  to  undertake 
violent  acts  in  the  name  of  jihad.  In  some  cases,  al-Qa'ida 
attempted  to  bring  other  extremist  groups  under  its  ban¬ 
ner,  while  in  other  cases,  groups  claimed  allegiance  to 
al-Qa'ida  despite  little  evidence  of  any  connection  with 
al-Qa'ida  leaders.  In  still  othercases,  the  existence  of  new 
groups  only  became  evident  following  an  attack. 

•  Al-Qa'ida  cells  continued  to  carry  out  attacks  in  Saudi 
Arabia  throughout  2004. 

•  Al-Q  a'ida-affil iate  Jemaah  Islamiya  continued  to  plot 
attacks  against  the  United  States,  Australian  and  other 
foreign  interests  in  Indonesia,  bombing  the  Australian 
Embassy  in  September  2004. 

•  The  al-Qa'ida  cell  in  East  Africa,  including  terrorists 
linked  to  the  1998  bombings  of  US  Embassies  in 
Nairobi  and  Dares  Salaam  and  the  2002  attacks  on  a 
Mombasa  hotel  and  an  Israeli  commercial  aircraft, 
remained  at  large,  and  are  suspected  of  planning  new 
attacks. 

•  NotoriousterroristAbu  M  usab  al-Zarqawi  pledged  the 
fealty  of  himself  and  his  group  in  Iraq  to  bin  Ladin; 
al-Zarqawi  is  now  the  recognized  leader  of  al-Qa'ida 
in  Iraq. 

•  TheMarch  2004  bombing  of  commuter  trains  in  Madrid 
that  killed  191  innocent  people  was  executed  by  a 
previously  unknown  group  of  jihadist terrorists  (mostly 
Moroccan  immigrants  resident  in  Spain  for  years) 
inspired  by,  but  without  direction  from,  al-Qa'ida. 

•  The  new  leader  of  the  GSPC  in  Algeria  announced  his 
affiliation  with  al-Qa'ida,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  assistance  or  direction  from  al-Qa'ida  leadership. 

The  latter  two  incidents  illustrate  what  many  analysts  be¬ 
lieve  isa  new  phase  of  the  global  waron  terrorism,  one  in 
which  local  groups  inspired  by  al-Qa'ida  organize  and 
carry  out  attackswith  little  or  no  supportordirection  from 
al-Qa'ida  itself. 


An  Egyptian  (right)  and  an  Israeli  rescue  worker  (left)  cover  a  body  in 
frontofthe  Hilton  Hotel  inTaba,  Egypt,  October8,  following  a  car 
bomb  on  October  7.  (AP  Photo/Amr  Nabil) 


As  al-Qa'ida  itself  weakens  and  local  groups  take  on 
greater  responsibility  for  planning,  acquiring  resources  and 
carrying  out  attacks  in  their  localities,  it  will  be  evermore 
important  for  the  U  nited  States  to  help  partners  who  re¬ 
quire  assistance  to  counter  this  new  manifestation  of  the 
terrorist  threat.  Furthermore,  although  al-Qa'ida  remains 
the  primary  concern  regarding  possible  W  M  D  threats,  the 
number  of  groupsexpressing  an  interestin  such  materials 
is  increasing,  and  WMD  technology  and  know-how  is 
proliferating  within  the  jihadist  community. 

International  Cooperation 

International  cooperation  is  an  integral  and  growing  as¬ 
pect  of  the  overall  US  "National  Strategy  for  Combating 
Terrorism"  which  calls  for: 

*  Defeating  terrorist  organizations  by  eliminating  their 
sanctuaries,  leadership,  finances,  and  command, 
control  and  communications  capabilities; 

*  Denying  further  sponsorship,  support,  and  sanctuary 
to  terrorists  by  cooperating  with  other  states  to  take 
action  against  those  who  provide  support; 
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•  Diminishing  the  underlying  conditions  that  terrorists 
seek  to  exploit  by  enlisting  the  international 
community  to  focus  our  mutual  efforts  and  resources 
on  addressing  legitimate  political  and  social  needsand 
by  reducing  security  vulnerabilities  in  the  countries 
most  at  risk;  and 

•  Defending  the  United  States,  its  citizens,  and  interests 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  continuing  threats  by  al-Qa'ida  make  necessary  the 
continued  investment  of  enormous  effort  and  resources 
by  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  the  FBI,  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  Department  of  State,  and  Department 
of  Defense  (among  other  federal  agencies),  as  well  as  state 
and  local  governments,  in  new  and  strengthened  home¬ 
land  defense  measures.  They  also  require  a  growing  level 
of  international  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  its  many  partner  nations  around  the  world  to  inter¬ 
dict  terrorists,  disrupt  their  planning,  restrict  their  travel, 
reduce  the  flow  of  financial  and  material  support  to  ter¬ 
rorist  groups,  and  enable  partner  governments  to  assert 
control  over  weakly  governed  territory  where  terrorists 
find  sanctuary. 


President  George  W.  Bush  lays  a  wreath  at  the  residence  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  for  the  victims  of  the  M  arch  11 
railway  bombings.  (AP  Photo/Charles  Dharapak) 


In  2004,  the  United  States  broadened  and  deepened  its 
international  cooperation  on  counterterrorism  issues.  In¬ 
creased  diplomatic,  intelligence,  law  enforcement,  military 
and  financial  cooperation  contributed  directly  to  home¬ 
land  security  and  the  interdiction  ordisruption  of  terrorists 
around  the  globe.  Examples  are  discussed  throughoutthis 
report,  but  the  following  successes  stand  out  for  2004: 

•  Close  cooperation  with  British,  French,  and  other 
authorities-  coordinated  through  the  State  Department 
and  US  Embassies  in  London,  Paris  and  else  where  - 
was  pivotal  to  managing  threats  to  airline  security 
during  the  2003-2004  New  Year  period. 

•  Information-sharing  with  the  U  nited  Kingdom  and 
Pakistan  led  to  the  disclosure  and  disruption  of 
al-Qa'ida  attack  planning  against  US  financial 
institutions. 

•  US  diplomatic  and  military  assistance  facilitated 
cooperation  among  Algeria,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Niger, 
Libya  and  Chad  that  led  to  the  capture  and  return  of 
wanted  GSPC  factional  leader  al-Para  to  Algeria  to  stand 
trial. 

•  Law  enforcement  officers  in  Iraq,  Colombia, 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Pakistan 
(among  others)  applied  US  specialized  counterterrorism 
training  to  bring  terrorists  to  justice. 

•  Working  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  domestic  and 
international  partners,  the  U  nited  States  has  identified 
and  disrupted  many  sources  of  terrorist  finance. 

•  The  United  States  used  its  G 8  presidency  in  2004  to 
advance  new  international  transportation  security 
measures  and  to  coordinate  international 
counterterrorism  assistance  among  G8  and  other 
donors,  ensuring  that  counterterrorism  needs  of  states 
requiring  assistance  were  addressed  and  wasteful 
duplication  avoided. 

Notably,  2004  was  marked  by  progress  in  decreasing  the 
threat  from  states  that  sponsor  terrorism.  Iraq's  designa¬ 
tion  asa  state  sponsor  of  terrorism  was  formally  rescinded 
in  October  2004.  Libya  and  Sudan  took  significant  steps 
to  cooperate  in  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  Unfortunately, 
Cuba,  N  orth  Korea,  Syria,  and,  in  particular,  Iran  continue 
to  embrace  terrorism  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  Most 
worrisome  is  that  these  countries  also  have  the  capabili¬ 
ties  to  manufacture  weaponsof  massdestruction  and  other 
destabilizing  technologies  that  could  fall  into  the  hands 
of  terrorists.  Iran  and  Syria  are  of  special  concern  fortheir 
direct,  open,  and  prominent  role  in  supporting  H  izballah 
and  Palestinian  terrorist  groups,  fortheirunhelpful  actions 
in  Iraq,  and  Iran's  unwillingness  to  bring  to  justice  senior 
al-Qa'ida  members  it  detained  in  2003. 

American  noncombatants  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  com¬ 
prised  most  of  the  American  victims  of  terrorism  this  year. 
These  casualties  occured  against  a  backdrop  of  US  com¬ 
bat  operations  against  terrorists  and  insurgents  in  both 
countries.  Americans  were  also  killed  in  terrorist  incidents 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Gaza. 
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The  U  nited  States  continued  in  2004  to  harden  security  of 
its  official  presence  overseas  and  to  step  up  travel  adviso¬ 
ries  and  warnings  to  American  citizens  to  help  them 
manage  and  weigh  the  risks  associated  with  travel  into 
areas  in  which  terrorist  threats  may  be  elevated.  The  U  nited 
States  also  continued  to  work  with  international  and  mul¬ 
tilateral  organizations  to  tighten  security  of  seaports  and 
airports  and  improve  security  of  international  travel. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  broaden  and  deepen 
international  cooperation  to  protect  US  citizens.  The  trend 
away  from  centralized  planning  of  terrorist  activities  and 
towards  inspiration  of  local  groups  to  commit  acts  of  ter¬ 
ror  makes  even  more  crucial  the  need  for  deeper 
international  cooperation  to  defeat  emerging  violent  ex¬ 
tremist  groups.  The  United  States  and  its  partners  must 
intensify  current  efforts  to  bolster  the  political  will  and  the 
intelligence,  law  enforcement,  financial,  and  military  ca¬ 


pabilities  of  partner  nationsto  combat  terrorism,  on  their 
own  or  with  us.  The  U  nited  States  will  step  up  coopera¬ 
tion  with  its  partners  to  prevent  the  spread  of  al-Qa'ida 
ideology  and  the  growth  of  jihad ist  terror.  The  United 
Stateswill  also  continue  its  efforts  to  defeat  non-al-Qa'ida 
terrorist  groups,  discourage  state  sponsorship  of  terror¬ 
ism,  and  mobilize  international  will  and  build  capacity 
to  prevent  terrorist  access  to  WMD.  No  single  country 
can  successfully  deal  with  terrorism  on  its  own,  but  to¬ 
gether  we  will  prevail. 


US  Counterterrorism  Policy 

President  Bush  has  laid  out  the  scope  of  the  war  on  terrorism.  Four  enduring  policy  principles  guide  US  counterterrorism 
strategy. 

First,  make  no  concessions  to  terrorists  and  strike  no  deals.  The  U  S  Government  will  make  no  concessions  to  individu¬ 
als  or  groups  holding  official  or  private  US  citizens  hostage.  The  United  States  will  use  every  appropriate  resource  to 
gain  the  safe  return  of  U  S  citizens  who  are  held  hostage.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  U  S  Government  policy  to  deny  hostage- 
takers  the  benefits  of  ransom,  prisoner  releases,  policy  changes,  or  other  acts  of  concession. 

Second,  bring  terrorists  to  justice  for  their  crimes.  The  U  nited  Stateswill  track  terrorists  who  attack  Americans  and  US 
property,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 

Third,  isolate  and  apply  pressure  on  states  that  sponsor  terrorism  to  force  them  to  change  their  behavior.  There  are  six 
countries  that  are  designated  state  sponsors  of  terrorism:  Cuba,  Iran,  Libya,  N  orth  Korea,  Sudan,  and  Syria.  (Note:  The 
US  Government  rescinded  Iraq's  designation  as  a  state  sponsor  in  October  2004.) 

Fourth,  bolster  the  counterterrorist  capabilities  of  those  countries  that  work  with  the  United  States  and  require 
assistance.  Under  the  Antiterrorism  Assistance  (ATA)  Program,  the  United  States  provides  training,  equipment,  and 
related  assistance  to  law  enforcement  and  security  services  of  selected  friendly  foreign  governments.  Courses  cover 
such  areas  as  airport  security,  bomb  detection  and  disposal,  hostage  rescue,  and  crisis  management.  A  recent  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  training,  entitled  the  Interdicting  Terrorist  Organizations  Program,  provides  four  courses  teaching  techniques 
to  identify  and  apprehend  terrorist  cells  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  strike.  During  the  past  20  years,  the  ATA 
Program  has  trained  over  48,000  officials  from  141  countries  in  various  aspects  of  counterterrorism. 

A  broad  range  of  counterterrorism  training  resources  from  other  US  Government  agencies,  including  military  training 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  are  being  used  to  bolster  international  capabilities.  The  U  nited  Stateswill  work  with  the 
world  community  and  seek  assistance  from  other  partner  nations  as  well  in  the  war  on  terrorism. 
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Chapter  3 

Global  Jihad:  Evolving  and  Adapting 


The  global  jihadist  movement—  including  itsmostpromi- 
nent  component,  al-Qa'ida  —  remains  the  preeminent 
terrorist  threat  to  the  United  States,  US  interests  and  US 
allies.  While  the  core  of  al-Qa'ida  has  suffered  damage  to 
its  leadership,  organization,  and  capabilities,  the  group 
remains  intent  on  striking  US  interests  in  the  homeland 
and  overseas.  During  the  past  year,  concerted  antiterrorist 
coalition  measures  have  degraded  al-Qa'ida'scentral  com¬ 
mand  infrastructure,  decreasing  its  ability  to  conduct 
massive  attacks.  At  the  same  time,  however,  ai -Qa'ida  has 
spread  its  anti-US,  anti-Western  ideology  to  other  groups 
and  geographical  areas.  It  is  therefore  no  longer  only  al- 
Qa'ida  itself  but  increasingly  groups  affiliated  with 
al-Qa'ida,  or  independent  ones  adhering  to  al-Qa'ida's 
ideol  ogy,  that  present  the  greatest  threat  of  terrori  st  attacks 
against  US  and  allied  interests  globally. 

US  and  coalition  successes  against  al-Qa'ida  have  forced 
these  jihadist  groups  to  compensate  by  showing  a  greater 
willingness  to  act  on  their  own  and  exercising  greater  lo¬ 
cal  control  over  their  strategic  and  tactical  decisions.  As  a 
result  of  this  growing  dispersion  and  local  decision-mak¬ 
ing,  there  is  an  increasing  commingling  of  groups, 
personnel,  resources,  and  ad  hoc  operational  and  logisti¬ 
cal  coordination. These groupsaffiliated  with  al-Qa'ida  or 
indoctrinated  with  al-Qa'ida's  ideology  are  now  carrying 
outmostof  the  terrorist  attacks  against  U  Sand  allied  inter¬ 
ests.  Their  decreased  power  projection  and  limited 
resources  mean  that  an  increasing  percentage  of  jihadist 
attacks  are  more  local,  less  sophisticated,  but  still  lethal. 
Some  groups,  however,  are  seeking  to  replicate  al-Qa'ida's 
global  reach  and  expertise  for  mass  casualty  attacks.  This 
trend  underscores  that  America's  partners  in  the  global  war 
on  terror  require  the  capabilities  to  identify  and  eliminate 
terrorist  threats  in  their  countries  for  their  own  security 
and  ultimately  to  stop  terrorists  abroad  before  they  can 
gain  the  ability  to  attack  the  U  S  homeland. 

Al-Qa'ida 

Despite  intensive  US  and  partner  operations  that  have  led 
to  the  killing  or  capture  of  much  of  al-Qa'i  da's  senior  lead¬ 
ership,  Usama  bin  Ladin  and  his  deputy,  Ayman 
al-Zawahiri,  remain  at  large.  In  late  2004,  they  made  vid¬ 
eotaped  statements  addressed  directly  to  the  US  public 
that  warned  of  more  attacks.  The  two  have  also  publicly 
threatened  at  least  three  dozen  countries  in  Europe,  Af¬ 
rica,  the  M  iddle  East,  and  South  Asia. 


The  apparent  mergers  or  declarations  of  allegiance  of 
groups  such  asAbu  M  us'ab  al-Zarqawi'sorganization  with 
al-Qa'ida  suggest  that  al-Qa'ida  is  looking  to  leverage  the 
capabilities  and  resources  of  key  regional  networks  and 
affiliates  —  a  trend  that  al-Qa'ida  could  also  use  to  try  to 
support  new  attacks  in  the  U  nited  States  and  abroad. 

The  Global  Jihadist  Movement 

The  global  jihadist  movement  predates  al-Qa'ida's  found¬ 
ing  and  was  reinforced  and  developed  by  successive 
conflicts  in  Afghanistan,  Bosnia,  Chechnya,  and  elsewhere 
during  the  1990s.  As  a  result,  it  spawned  several  groups 
and  operating  nodes  and  developed  a  resiliency  that  en¬ 
sured  that  destruction  of  any  one  group  or  node  did  not 
destroy  the  larger  movement.  Since  2001,  extremists,  in¬ 
cluding  members  of  al-Qa'ida  and  affiliated  groups,  have 
sought  to  exploit  perceptions  of  the  US-led  global  war  on 
terrorism  and,  in  particular,  the  war  in  Iraq  to  attract  con¬ 
verts  to  their  movement.  M  any  ofthese  recruits  come  from 
a  large  and  growing  pool  of  disaffected  youth  who  are 
sympathetic  to  radical,  anti-Western  militant  ideology.  At 
the  same  time,  these  extremists  have  branched  out  to  es¬ 
tablish  jihadist  cel  Is  in  other  parts  of  the  M  iddle  East,  South 
Asia,  and  Europe,  from  which  they  seek  to  prepare  opera¬ 
tions  and  facilitate  funding  and  communications. 

Foreign  fighters  appear  to  be  working  to  make  the  insur¬ 
gency  i  n  Iraq  whatAfghanistan  was  to  theearlier  generation 
of  jihadists  —  a  melting  pot  for  jihadists  from  around  the 
world,  a  training  ground,  and  an  indoctrination  center.  In 
the  monthsand  years  ahead,  a  significant  number  of  fight¬ 
ers  who  have  traveled  to  Iraq  could  return  to  their  home 
countries,  exacerbating  domestic  conflicts  or  augmenting 
with  new  ski  1 1  s  and  experience  existing  extremist  networks 
in  the  communities  to  which  they  return. 

The  Spread  of  Al-Qa'ida's  Ideology 

Al-Qa'ida's  ideology  resonates  with  other  Sunni  extremist 
circles.  Some  affiliated  groups  —  including  Jemaah 
Islamiyah  in  Southeast  Asia  —  look  to  their  own  spiritual 
leaders,  yet  historically  have  shared  close  ideological  and 
operational  ties  to  al-Qa'ida.  In  recentyears,  however,  the 
resonance  of  al-Qa'ida's  message  has  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  an  assortmentofgrassrootsnetworksand  cells 
among  persons  that  previously  have  had  no  observable 
links  to  bin  Ladin  or  al-Qa'ida  aside  from  general  ideo¬ 
logical  and  religious  affinity. 

Examples  of  this  trend  include  Salafiya  Jihadia,  a  loosely- 
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The  Spread  of  a  Poisonous  Worldview:  Elements  of  Al-Qa'ida's  Ideology 

M  any  jihadist  groups  have  now  adopted  the  ideology  and  targeting  strategies  of  bin  Ladin  and  other  senior 
al-Qa'ida  leaders.  Al-Qa'ida's  public  statements  have  soughtto  promulgate  the  following  tenets  of  its  ideology: 

•  This  is  a  clash  of  civilizations.  M  ilitant  jihad  is  a  religious  duty  before  God,  and  therefore  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  one's  soul  as  well  as  for  the  defense  of  the  M  uslim  nation. 

•  Only  two  camps  exist.  There  can  be  no  middle  ground  in  an  apocalyptic  showdown  between  Islam  and 
"the  forces  of  evil,"  defined  not  merely  as  "the  West"  but  also  M  uslims  that  do  not  share  al-Qa'ida's  vision 
of  “true  Islam." 

•  Violence  by  M  uslims  in  the  defense  of  Islam  is  the  only  solution.  Peaceful  existence  with  the  West  is  a 
dangerous  illusion. 

•  M  any  of  the  theological  and  legal  restrictions  on  the  use  of  violence  by  M  uslims  do  not  apply  to  this  war. 
Given  that  the  stakes  are  high,  compunctions  against  violence  only  assist  “the  infidel." 

•  US  power  is  based  on  its  economy.  Therefore,  large-scale,  mass-casualty  attacks  —  especially  focused  on 
US  and  other  Western  economic  targets  —  are  a  primary  goal. 

•  "Apostate"  regimes  must  go.  M  uslim  governments  that  cooperate  with  the  West  and  that  have  not  imposed 
Sharia  law  are  religiously  unacceptable  and  must  be  violently  overthrown. 


organized  M  oroccan  movement  that  carried  outthe  bomb¬ 
ings  in  May  2003  in  Casablanca,  and  the  terrorists  who 
executed  the  M  arch  2004  attack  in  Madrid.  Although  these 
cells  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acting  directly  on  al- 
Qa'ida  orders,  their  attacks  supported  al-Qa'ida's  ideology 
and  reflected  al-Qa'ida's  targeting  strategy. 

Terrorist  capabilities forattacks  will  remain  uneven,  given 
the  varyi  ng  degrees  of  expertise  and  i  ncreasi  ng  decentral  i- 
zation  within  the  movement.  M  ost  groups  will  be  capable 
only  of  relatively  unsophisticated,  but  still  deadly  attacks. 
Others,  however,  may  seek  to  acquire  or  replicate  al- 
Qa'ida's  expertise  and  material  support  for  mass-casualty 
attacks.  The  explosive  growth  of  media  and  the  Internet, 
as  well  as  the  ease  of  travel  and  communication  around 
the  world  have  made  possible  the  rapid  movement  of  op¬ 
eratives,  expertise,  money,  and  explosives.  Terrorists 
increasingly  will  use  media  and  the  Internet  to  advance 
key  messages  or  rally  support,  share  jihadist  experiences 
and  expertise,  and  spread  fear. 

Although  the  jihadist  movement  remains  dangerous,  it  is 
notmonolithic.  Some  groups  are  focused  on  attacking  the 
U  nited  States  or  its  allies,  while  others  view  governments 
and  leaders  in  the  M  uslim  world  as  their  primary  targets. 
The  United  States  and  its  partners  in  the  global  war  on 
terrorism  will  continue  to  use  all  means  available  to  iden¬ 
tify,  target,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  these  jihadist  groups 
and  ideology. 
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Chapter  4 

Building  International  Will  and  Capacity 
to  Counter  Terrorism 


The  Department  of  State  engages  diplomatically  with  for¬ 
eign  governments  and  in  international  and  regional  fora  to 
accomplish  the  US  Government's  first  priority  —  protect¬ 
ing  Americans  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Department  of  State's  diplomatic  efforts  hel  p  build  the 
political  will  and  operational  ski  I  Is  of  foreign  governments 
to  combat  terror.  M  any  countries  are  committed  allies  in 
the  global  war  on  terrorism.  Some,  however,  need  train¬ 
ing  and  resources  to  develop  stronger  institutions  and 
capabilities.  The  Department  of  State's  counterterrorism 
efforts  are  an  essential  component  in  the  success  of  US 
military,  law  enforcement,  intelligence,  and  financial  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  global  fight  against  terrorism. 

M  ultilateral  and  regional  organizations  are  also  a  key  plat¬ 
form  for  developing  broad  international  support  for  the 
adoption  and  implementation  of  policies,  strategies,  and 
"best  practices"  in  combating  terrorism  and  financing  of 
terrorist  activities.  The  Department  of  State  works  actively 
with  foreign  governments  to  urge  adoption  of  all  12  inter¬ 
national  counterterrorism  conventions,  as  well  as 
adherence  to  and  implementation  of  U  NSCR  1373,  which 
imposes  binding  obligations  on  all  states  to  suppress  and 
prevent  terrorist  financing,  improve  their  border  controls, 
enhance  information  sharing  and  law  enforcement  coop¬ 
eration,  suppress  terrorist  recruitment,  and  deny  terrorists 
safe  haven. 

Antiterrorism  Assistance  Program 

Congress  authorized  the  Antiterrorism  Assistance  (ATA)  Pro¬ 
gram  in  1983  aspartofa  major  initiative  agai  nst  i  nternational 
terrorism.  Since  that  time,  ATA  has  trained  over  48,000  par¬ 
ticipants  from  141  countries.  The  ATA  Program  provides 
training  and  related  assistance  to  law  enforcement  and  se¬ 
curity  services  of  selected  partner  nations.  Assistance  to 
qualified  countries  focuses  on  the  following  objectives: 

•  Enhancing  the  antiterrorism  skills  of  partner  nations  by 
providing  training  and  equipmentto  deter  and  counter 
the  threats  of  terrorism. 

•  Strengthening  the  bilateral  ties  of  the  U  nited  States  with 
partner  nations  by  offering  concrete  assistance  in  areas 
of  mutual  concern. 

•  Increasing  respect  for  human  rights  by  sharing  with 
civilian  authorities  modern,  humane,  and  effective 
antiterrorism  techniques. 


Ambassador  J.  Cofer  Black,  former  U  S  State  Department  Coordinator 
for  Counterterrorism,  during  a  news  conference  at  the  IV  Regular 
Session  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  Inter-American 
Committee AgainstTerrorism  (CICTE)  in  Montevideo,  U ruguay,  January 
29.  (AP  Photo/LuisAlonso) 


ATA  courses  are  tailored  to  the  requirements  of  individual 
partner  nations  and  are  developed  in  response  to  terror¬ 
ism  trends.  The  training  can  be  categorized  into  four 
functional  areas:  Crisis  Prevention,  Crisis  Management, 
Crisis  Resolution,  and  Investigation.  Countries  needing 
assistance  are  identified  on  the  basis  of  the  threat  or  actual 
level  of  terrorist  activity  they  face. 

Antiterrorism  assistance  and  training  may  be  conducted 
either  in-country  or  within  the  United  States.  Thisarrange- 
ment  provides  flexibility  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  for  countries  of  strategic  importance  in  the 
global  war  on  terrorism. 
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ATA  programs  may  take  the  form  of  advisory  assistance, 
such  as  the  impactof  counterterrorism  activitieson  police 
administration  and  management  of  police  departments, 
how  to  teach  counterterrorism  tacticsto  police  instructors 
ordevelop  counterterrorism  curriculum  fora  police  acad¬ 
emy,  and  modern  interview  and  investigative  techniques. 
This  approach  enables  the  program  to  provide  a  narrow 
focus  to  solutions  for  country-specific  problems  that  are 
notresolved  in  the  classroom  training  environment.  Equip¬ 
ment  or  explosive-detection  trained  dogs  may  also  be 
included  in  the  assistance  package. 


The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  assist  partner  nations  to 
master  the  detection  and  prevention  of  terrorist  activities 
will  clearly  enhance  the  mutual  security  of  all  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries.  Detecting  and  eliminating  terrorist  cel  Is 
at  the  root  before  their  violence  can  cross  borders  and 
oceans  will  ensure  a  safer  world  for  all  nations. 

ATA  continues  its  efforts  to  familiarize  ambassadors,  U  S 
Embassy  regional  security  officers,  and  other  U  S  officials 
with  the  program  offerings.  The  success  of  these  efforts  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  every  frontline  nation  has 


ATA  Successes  in  2004 

The  ATA  program  has  greatly  enhanced  the  counterterrorism  abilities  of  many  foreign  nations  allied  with  the  U  nited 
Statesin  the  global  waron  terrorism.  ATA's  training  initiatives  provide  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  capabilities 
needed  to  detect,  confront,  and  defeat  terrorists.  In  many  countries,  ATA-trained  officials  have  played  key  roles  in  local, 
regional,  and  global  counterterrorism  efforts.  ATA  alumni  have  served  as  the  lead  investigators  of  a  number  of  recent 
terrorist  attacks  and  have  utilized  their  training  to  track  down  and  arrest  many  of  the  perpetrators.  The  following  are  just 
a  few  examples  of  the  overall  impactof  the  program: 

*  In  November,  Indonesian  counterterrorism  officers  of  the  ATA-trained  Task  Force  88  arrested  the  terrorist  who 
had  commanded  the  attack  against  the  Australian  Embassy  that  resulted  in  10  deaths.  When  Task  Force 

88  arrested  the  terrorist,  he  had  explosives  in  his  possession  and  was  planning  additional  attacks.  Task  Force  88 
also  apprehended  three  terrorists  as  they  attempted  to  bomb  a  major  shopping  center.  Additionally,  they  arrested 
11  other  bombing  suspects,  including  members  of  the  Jemaah  Islamiya  terrorist  organization. 

*  In  Colombia,  ATA-trained  government  anti-kidnapping  units  rescued  48  kidnapped  hostages,  including  two 
American  citizens.  In  conducting  these  operations,  the  anti-kidnapping  units  arrested  206  hostage  takers,  killed 
four  members  of  their  groups,  and  recovered  $7  million  in  ransom  money. 

*  In  the  Philippines,  ATA-trained  personnel  led  the  post-blast  investigations  of  three  terrorist  bombing  incidents, 
and  ATA-trained  officers  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  release  of  an  American  citizen  kidnapped  by  a  crime 
syndicate  in  M  anila. 

*  In  Pakistan,  the  ATA-trained  Special  Investigation  Group  (SIG)  arrested  members  of  a  terrorist  organization  that 
had  twice  attempted  to  assassinate  President  M  usharraf  and  had  detonated  two  car  bombs  near  the  U  S 
Consulate  General  in  Karachi.  The  SIG  also  arrested  12  terrorists  involved  in  the  attempted  assassination  of  then 
Prime  M  inister-designate  Aziz. 

*  An  Azerbaijani  police  officer  who  completed  an  ATA  explosives  countermeasures  course  successfully  disposed  of30 
volatile  explosive  projectiles  discovered  in  a  factory  in  a  densely  populated  area. 

*  ATA-trained  Uzbekistani  police  utilized  their  advanced  post-blast  investigation  and  analysis  training  when  a 
series  of  bombings  rocked  their  country  in  late  M  arch.  They  quickly  responded  to  the  crime  scenes,  professionally 
collected  and  analyzed  evidence,  and  subsequently  arrested  dozens  of  suspected  terrorists  and  discovered  several 
tons  of  explosives.  When  the  US  Embassy  was  attacked  in  July,  these  personnel  employed  many  of  these  skills  again, 
and  cooperated  fully  with  the  FBI  and  other  U  S  Government  agencies  investigating  the  attack.  Such  effective 
bilateral  law  enforcement  cooperation  resulted  directly  from  investigative  skills  and  collaborative  relationships 
fostered  by  the  ATA  program. 

ATA  training  focuses  on  a  "train  the  trainer"  approach  to  ensure  that  host  nation  officials  who  have  received  ATA  training 
can  successfully  teach  those  principles  and  techniques  in  their  own  academies.  In  many  instances,  law  enforcement 
officials  who  have  participated  in  ATA  training  during  their  careers  have  risen  to  prominent  positions  within  their 
organizations.  In  the  Philippines,  for  example,  General  Aglipay,  the  head  of  the  Philippine  N  ational  Police,  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  ATA  program  throughout  much  of  his  career  and  readily  credits  it  with  improving  his  skills  as  a  senior  law 
enforcement  professional. 
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requested  antiterrorist  assistance  in  some  form.  US  diplo¬ 
mats  report  that  the  ability  of  the  U  nited  States  to  offer 
immediate,  specific,  and  intensive  training,  along  with 
technical  tools  and  equipment,  has  succeeded  in  break¬ 
ing  down  barriers  and  building  trust. 

Countering  Terrorism  on  the  Economic  Front 

Since  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September  11,  2001,  the  US 
Government  has  acted  to  block  funding  of  terrorists  and 
their  supporters  and  to  promote  international  cooperation 
against  them. 

On  September  23,  2001,  the  President  signed  Executive 
Order  (EO )  13224,  giving  the  U nited  States  Government 
(USG)a  powerful  tool  to  impede  terrorist  funding.  In  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  the  EO  provides  a  means  to  disrupt  the 
financial-support  network  for  terrorists  and  terrorist  orga¬ 
nizations  by  authorizing  the  US  Government  to  designate 
and  block  the  assets  of  foreign  individuals  and  entities 
that  commit,  or  pose  a  significant  risk  of  committing,  acts 
of  terrorism.  In  addition,  because  of  the  pervasiveness 
and  expansiveness  of  the  financial  foundations  of  foreign 
terrorists,  the  order  authorizes  the  US  Governmentto  block 
the  assets  of  individuals  and  entities  that  provide  support, 
offer  assistance  to,  or  otherwise  associate  with  designated 
terrorists  and  terrorist  organizations.  The  EO  also  covers 
their  subsidiaries,  front  organizations,  agents,  and  associ¬ 
ates. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  continues  to 
designate  foreign  terrorist  organizations  (FTOs)  pursuant 
to  Section  219  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended.  FTO  designations  play  a  critical  role  in  the  US 
fight  against  terrorism  and  are  an  effective  means  of  cur¬ 
tailing  support forterrori st activitiesand  pressuring  groups 
to  get  out  of  the  terrorism  business.  Among  other  conse- 
quencesofsuch  adesignation,  itisunlawful  forUSpersons 
or  any  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  material  support  or  resources  to  a  desig¬ 
nated  FTO.  US  financial  institutions  are  also  required  to 
freeze  the  funds  of  designated  FTOs. 

EO  and  FTO  designations  support  US  efforts  to  curb  fi¬ 
nancing  of  terrorism  and  encourage  other  nations  to  do 
the  same.  They  stigmatize  and  isolate  designated  terrorist 
entities  and  individuals  internationally.  They  deter  dona- 
tionsorcontributionsto,  and  economic  transactions  with, 
named  entities  and  individuals.  They  heighten  public 
awareness  and  knowledge  of  terrorist  organizations  and 
signal  to  other  governments  US  concerns  about  named 
entities  and  individuals. 

During  2004,  the  United  States  and  other  UN  members 
designated  a  number  of  individuals  and  entities: 

•  O  n  January  16,  the  U  nited  States  Government 
designated  Sulaiman  Jassem  Sulaiman  Abo  Ghaith  under 


EO  13224,  and  his  name  was  added,  at  the  request  of  the 
Kuwaiti  Government,  to  the  UN  SCR  1267  Sanctions 
Committee's  ("Sanctions  Committee")  consolidated  list  of 
individuals  and  entities  with  links  to  theTaliban,  Usama  bin 
Ladin,  oral-Qa'idathesameday. 

•  TheUSG  designated  the  branch  offices  of  the  Saudi- 
based  charity  al-Haramain  Islamic  Foundation  located 
in  Indonesia,  Kenya, Tanzania,  and  Pakistan  on 
January  22  under  EO  13224.  At  the  request  of  the 

U  nited  States  and  Saudi  Arabia,  these  entities  were  also 
listed  by  the  Sanctions  Committee  on  January  26. 

•  TheUSG  designated  Shaykh  'Abd  al-Majid  al-Zindani 
underEO  13224  on  February  24.  At  the  request  of  the 
U  nited  States,  he  was  also  listed  by  the  Sanctions 
Committee  on  February  27. 

•  On  March  15,  Italy  submitted  10  namesto  the  UN  1267 
Sanctions  Committee,  which  listed  them  on  March  17. 
The  U  nited  States  designated  and  froze  the  assets  of 
these  10  individuals  domestically  on  M  arch  18. 

•  O  n  M  ay  3,  the  Sanctions  Committee  listed  four  names 
submitted  by  Germany.  The  U  nited  States  designated 
and  froze  the  assets  of  these  four  individuals 
domestically  on  April  30. 

•  O  n  M  ay  6,  the  U  SG  designated  al-Furqan,  Taibah 
International  (Bosnia),  and  al-Flaramain  &  al-Masjed 
al-Aqsa  Charity  Foundation  under  Executive  O  rder 
13224.  Atthe  request  of  the  U  nited  States,  two  of  these 
al-Q a'ida-linked  Bosnian  charities  were  listed  by  the 
Sanctions  Committee  on  M  ay  11  and  one  on  June  28. 

•  On  June  2,  the  USG  designated  the  al-Flaramain 
Islamic  Foundation  branch  offices  in  Afghanistan, 
Albania,  Bangladesh,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Netherlands 
underEO  13224.  Atthe  request  of  the  United  States 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  these  additional  al-H  aramain 
branches  were  listed  by  the  Sanctions  Committee  on 
July  6. 

•  The  United  States  designated  Hassan  Abdullah  H  ersi 
al-Turki  underEO  13224  on  June  3.  Atthe  request  of 
the  U  nited  States,  his  name  was  listed  by  the 
Sanctions  Committee  on  July  6. 

•  O  n  June  10,  the  U  nited  States  designated  Assad  Ahmad 
Barakatand  two  businesses  under  EO  13224. 

•  O  n  June  23,  the  Sanctions  Committee  listed  six  names 
proposed  by  Italy,  and  the  United  States  designated 
these  six  individuals  under  EO  13224. 

•  O  n  July  13,  the  U  SG  designated  the  Continuity  Irish 
Republican  Army  (CIRA)  as  a  Foreign  Terrorist 

O  rganization  (FTO )  and  amended  the  Executive  O  rder 
designation  of  CIRA  to  include  two  aliases:  Continuity 
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Army  Council  and  Republican  Sinn  Fein.  The  U  SG 
had  designated  Continuity  Irish  Republican  Army 
(CIRA)  under  EO  13224  on  December  31,  2001. 

•  On  September  9,  the  U  nited  States  designated  al- 
Haramain  Islamic  Foundation  branch  offices  in  the 
United  States  (Ashland,  Oregon  and  Springfield, 

M  issouri)  and  a  branch  of  the  Foundation  in  the 
Comoros  Islands  under  EO  13224.  In  addition,  the 
director  of  the  US  branch  of  the  al-Flaramain  Islamic 
Foundation,  Suliman  al-Buthe,  was  also  designated. 
At  the  request  of  the  United  States,  the  additional  al- 
Haramain  branches  and  Suliman  al-Buthe  were  listed 
by  the  U  N  1267  SanctionsCommitteeon  September28. 

•  0  n  0  ctober  13,  the  U  nited  States  designated  the 
Islamic  African  Relief  Agency  (IARA),  its  offices  world 
wide,  and  five  of  its  senior  officials  (Dr.  M  ohammed 
Ibrahim  Sulaiman,  Jaffar  Ahmad  Abdullah  M  akki, 
Khalid  Ahmad  Jumah  al-Sudani,  Abdul  Aziz  Abbabakar 
M  uhamad,  and  Ibrahim  Buisir)  under  EO  13224. 

•  0  n  0  ctober  15,  the  U  nited  States  designated  Jama'at 
al-Tawhid  wa'al-Ji had  (JTJ)  both  as  an  FTO  and 
separately  under  EO  13224.  At  the  request  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Jordan,  and  Iraq, 
this  organization  was  also  listed  by  the  Sanctions 
Committee  on  0  ctober  18. 

•  0  n  N  ovember  30,  the  U  SG  amended  the  previous 
designation  of  Jama'at  al-Tawhid  wa'al-Jihad  (JTJ),  to 
include  its  new  alias Tanzim  Qa'idat  al-Jihad  fi  Bilad 
al-Rafidayn  and  all  its  possible  translations.  On 
December2, Japan,  joined  bytheUnited  Kingdom  and 
Germany,  submitted  the  new  aliasTanzim  Qa'idat  al- 
Jihad  fi  Bilad  al-Rafidayn  and  all  its  possible 
translations  and  transliterations  to  the  Sanctions 
Committee.  The  USG  fully  supported  those  efforts. 

•  On  December  17,  the  U  nited  States  designated  Khadafi 
Abubakerjanjalani,  the  leader  of  a  major  faction  of 
the  Abu  Sayyaf  Group,  under  EO  13224  and  co¬ 


sponsored  the  submission  of  Janjalani  to  the  U  N  1267 
Sanctions  Committee  with  the  Governments  of  the 
Philippines  and  Australia. 

•  0  n  December  21,  the  U  nited  States  designated  Adel 
Abdul  Jalil  Batterjeeand  Saad  Rashed  Mohammad  al- 
Faqih  for  providing  material  support  to  al-Qa'ida  and 
U  sama  bin  Ladin  under  EO  13224  and  submitted  both 
names  to  the  U  N  1267  Sanctions  Committee;  they  were 
listed  by  the  Committee  on  December  23. 

As  of  December  31,  2004,  the  United  States  had  desig¬ 
nated  under  EO  13224  a  total  of  397  individuals  and 
entities  as  terrorists,  their  financiers,  or  facilitators.  Since 
September  11,  2001,  the  global  community  has  frozen 
over  $146  million  in  terrorist- related  assets. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  United  States  also  continued  to 
work  closely  with  multilateral  partners  in  numerous 
counterterrorist  financing  tracks,  including  the 
Counterterrorism  Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
EgmontGroup  of  Financial  Intelligence  U  nits,  the  Financial 
Action  Task  Force  (FATF),  and  the  Counterterrorism  Assis¬ 
tance  Group  (CTAG),  as  well  as  in  international  financial 
institutions.  In  addition,  in  June  the  United  States  agreed 
with  the  European  Union  on  a  Declaration  on  Combating 
Terrorism  that  ratified  a  wide-ranging  set  of  counterterrorism 
initiatives,  including  a  commitment  to  establish  a  regular 
dialogue  on  terrorism  finance  between  the  European  U  nion 
and  the  United  States.  Since  it  was  launched  in  September 
2004,  thedialogue  has  served  as  the  framework  for  ongoing 
exchanges  to  promote  information-sharing  and  cooperation 
on  FATF  and  on  technical  assistance  issues. 

Multilateral  and  Regional  Cooperation 

M  ultilateral  and  regional  organizationsarecrucial  to  build¬ 
ing  a  seamless  global  counterterrorism  web.  Specialized 
multilateral  organizations  like  the  International  Civil  Avia¬ 
tion  Organization  (ICAO)  and  the  International  Maritime 
Organization  (IM  O )  can  set  international  counterterrorism 
standards  and  best  practices.  Regional  groups  around  the 


Addressing  The  Threat  of  Terrorist  Financing  through  Non-Bank  Conduits 

Since  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September  11,  2001,  the  international  community  has  made  significant  progress  in  safe¬ 
guarding  international  financial  markets  from  abuse  by  terrorist  financiers.  The  public  and  private  sectors  have  adopted 
more  stringent  measures  to  regulate  and  supervise  the  traditional  banking  system.  Governments  around  the  globe  have 
employed  the  public  designations  and  asset  freezing  process  to  identify  and  isolate  terrorist  financiers  from  the  interna¬ 
tional  financial  system  and  global  economy.  The  United  States  and  its  foreign  partners  have  reinforced  their 
counterterrorism  finance  regimes  to  detect,  disrupt,  and  dismantle  terrorist  financing  networks.  Such  measures  have 
deterred  terrorist  financiers  and  money  launderersfrom  using  the  formal  banking  system  and  have  forced  them  to  seek 
other,  more  risky  methods  to  raise  and  move  their  funds. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  the  international  community  has  recognized  the  threat  of  terrorist  financing  through  the 
abuse  of  non-bank  conduits  such  as  alternative  remittance  systems,  cash  couriers,  and  charitable  organizations.  The 
intergovernmental  Financial  Action  Task  Force  on  Money  Laundering  (FATF)  adopted  nine  Special  Recommendations 
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on  Terrorist  Financing  that  include  the  importance  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  these  mechanisms  by  terrorist  financing 
networks.  In  turn,  the  U  nited  States  has  expanded  its  counterterrorism  financing  strategy  to  address  non-bank  conduits 
by  strengthening  domestic  oversight  of  these  non-bank  mechanisms  and  providing  technical  assistance  to  foreign  part¬ 
ners  to  combat  these  methods  of  terrorist  financing. 

Alternative  Remittance  Systems 

Alternative  remittance  systems,  or  money  value  transfer  services,  are  financial  services,  traditionally  operating  outside 
the  conventional  financial  sector,  where  value  or  funds  are  moved  from  one  geographic  location  to  another.  While 
alternative  remittance  systems  provide  a  legitimate,  inexpensive,  and  efficient  service  to  send  funds  to  remote  areas  of 
the  world,  such  services,  if  unregulated,  have  been  and  can  be  used  for  terrorist  financing  and  money  laundering. 

FATF  Special  Recommendation  VI  calls  on  each  country  to  take  measures  to  ensure  that  persons  or  legal  entities, 
including  agents,  that  provide  a  service  for  the  transmission  of  money  or  value,  including  transmission  through  an 
informal  money  or  value  transfer  system  or  network,  should  be  licensed  or  registered  and  subject  to  all  the  FATF 
Recommendations  that  apply  to  banksand  non-bankfinancial  institutions.  Each  country  should  ensure  that  persons  or 
legal  entities  that  carry  out  this  service  illegally  are  subject  to  administrative,  civil,  or  criminal  sanctions.  The  interna¬ 
tional  community  seeks  to  encourage  the  licensing  and  registration  of  money  value  transfer  services  and  to  raise  the 
public's  awareness  (of  service  providers  and  customers)  of  the  potential  abuse  of  these  financial  services  by  terrorist 
financiers  and  money  launderers.  To  that  end,  several  international  conferences  on  terrorist  financing  have  included 
sessions  examining  the  threat  of  terrorist  financing  through  alternative  remittance  systems  and  exchanging  "best  prac¬ 
tices"  on  regulating  the  sector.  In  April  2004,  the  U  nited  Arab  Emirates  hosted  the  Second  International  Conference  on 
Flawala  in  Abu  Dhabi,  attended  by  375  delegates  representing  70  countries,  that  focused  on  the  potential  abuse  of 
alternative  remittance  systems  by  terrorist  financiers  or  money  launderers. 

Cash  Couriers 

As  the  formal  financial  sector  has  adopted  more  rigorous  anti-money  laundering  measures,  terrorist  networks  and 
organized  crime  groups  have  become  more  reluctantto  use  the  traditional  banking  system  to  move  funds.  According  to 
FATF,  law  enforcement  and  intelligence  reports  indicate  that  cash  smuggling  is  one  of  the  major  methods  used  by 
terrorist  financiers  and  money  launderers  to  finance  their  activities. 

To  address  the  threat  of  terrorist  financing  through  cash  smuggling,  FATF  issued  Special  Recommendation  IX  on  Cash 
Couriers  in  October  2004  that  states: 

•  Countries  should  have  measures  in  place  to  detect  the  physical  cross-border  transportation  of  currency  and 
bearer  negotiable  instruments,  including  a  declaration  system  or  other  disclosure  obligation. 

•  Countries  should  ensure  that  their  competent  authorities  have  the  legal  authority  to  stop  or  restrain  currency  or 
bearer  negotiable  instruments  that  are  suspected  to  be  related  to  terrorist  financing  or  money  laundering,  orthatare 
falsely  declared  or  disclosed. 

•  Countries  should  ensure  that  effective,  proportionate,  and  dissuasive  sanctions  are  available  to  deal  with  persons 
who  make  false  declaration(s)  or  disclosure(s).  In  cases  where  the  currency  or  bearer  negotiable  instruments  are 
related  to  terrorist  financing  or  money  laundering,  countries  should  also  adopt  measures  which  would  enable 
confiscation  of  such  currency  or  instruments. 

Recognizing  the  threat  of  terrorist  financing  through  cash  smuggling,  countries  are  re-examining  their  cross-border  cash 
reporting  requirements  through  either  disclosure  or  declaration  systems  in  order  to  better  supervise  and  regulate  cash 
couriers.  The  international  community  is  improving  intelligence  and  law  enforcement  cooperation  and  reinforcing 
customs  and  border  capabilities  to  detect  and  disrupt  bulk  cash  smuggling. 

Non-Profit  Organizations 

The  charitable  sector  is  a  vital  component  of  the  world  economy  providing  public  services  aimed  at  improving  the 
quality  of  life;  however,  numerous  cases  have  come  to  light  in  which  charitable  fundraising  has  been  used  to  provide 
cover  for  the  financing  of  terror  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  donors,  or  even  members  of  the  management  staff. 
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FATF  Special  Recommendation  VIII  calls  on  countries  to  review  the  adequacy  of  laws  and  regulations  that  relate  to 
entities  that  can  be  abused  for  the  financing  of  terrorism.  N  on-profit  organizations  are  particularly  vulnerable,  and 
countries  should  ensure  that  they  cannot  be  misused: 

•  by  terrorist  organizations  posing  as  legitimate  entities; 

•  to  exploit  legitimate  entities  as  conduits  for  terrorist  financing,  including  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  asset 
freezing  measures;  and 

•  to  conceal  or  obscure  the  clandestine  diversion  of  funds  intended  for  legitimate  purposes  to  terrorist  organizations. 

The  international  community  encourages  charities  to  know  the  origins  of  their  funding,  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  their 
organization's  activities  through  active  program  oversight,  and  to  establish  formal  administrative  and  managerial  con¬ 
trol  over  their  operations  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  non-profit  organizations  by  terrorist  financiers.  In  order  to  promote 
public  sector-private  sector  partnership  in  this  field,  the  U  nited  States,  as  well  as  other  foreign  partners  and  international 
organizations,  has  conducted  conferences  and  training  sessions  to  exchange  "best  practices"  on  how  to  safeguard 
charitable  organizations  from  abuse,  whether  it  be  by  corrupt  government  officials,  employee  malfeasance,  or  terrorist 
financing  networks.  To  raise  awareness  of  the  threat  of  terrorist  financing  through  the  non-profit  sector,  the  U  nited  States 
sponsored  a  conference  on  "Safeguarding  Charities  from  Abuse"  in  Bangkok, Thailand,  in  December  2004  for  Southeast 
Asian  states  to  discuss  ways  to  regulate  the  charitable  sector  and  detect  the  misuse  of  charities  by  corrupt  officials, 
money  launderers,  or  terrorist  financiers. 

Consult  the  FATF  website  at  http://www.fatf-gafi.org  for  more  information  on  Special  Recommendations  on  Terrorist 
Financing 


world,  including  the  European  Union,  theAfrican  Union, 
the  0  rganization  of  American  States  and  others,  can,  and 
do,  encourage  their  member  states  to  adopt  these  stan- 
dardsand  best  practices,  and  help  in  their  implementation. 

One  example  of  how  the  United  States  is  working  with 
multilateral  and  regional  organizations  to  improve 
counterterrorism  capabilities  involves  different  multilat¬ 
eral  groups,  each  doing  what  it  does  best: 

•  The  G8  developed  a  set  of  guidelines  and  best 
practices  to  improve  the  security  of  travel  documents, 
including  the  use  of  biometrics. 

•  The  ICAO  reviewed  these  guidelines  and  best 
practices  and  agreed  to  adopt  them  as  international 
standards. 

•  The  0  rganization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (OSCE)  agreed  in  a  Ministerial  decision  in 
December  2003  to  a  US-initiated  proposal  for  all  55 
OSCE  member  states  to  adopt  and  implement  the  ICAO 
standards. 

•  TheG8  Counterterrorism  Action  Group  (CTAG),  which 
coordinates  members'  counterterrorism  programs  and 
assistance  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  worked  to 
coordinate  donor  assistance  on  document  security 
needs  in  the  OSCE  region  and  beyond. 


G  8  actions  in  these  areas  can  serve  as  a  fi rst  step  in  further 
bolstering  the  security  of  travel.  As  with  G8  document 
security  and  issuance  standards,  the  next  steps  will  be  to 
export  completed  standards  and  practices  to  other  orga¬ 
nizations  for  broader  adoption,  and  then  to  assist  those 
lacking  the  means  to  implement  them. 

Role  of  the  United  Nations  in  Fighting  Terrorism 

There  are  12  universal  conventions  and  protocols  currently 
in  force  against  terrorism  that  have  been  developed  under 
the  auspicesoftheU  nited  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  and  are  open  to  participation  by  all  member  states. 
Various  U  N  Security  Council  resolutions,  including  Reso¬ 
lution  1373,  have  called  upon  all  member  states  to  become 
parties  to  these  international  instruments.  FI  owever,  many 
states  are  not  yet  parties  to  all  12  instruments  (and  thus 
have  not  yet  implemented  them),  while  still  other  states 
have  not  fully  implemented  them  despite  becoming  par¬ 
ties.  (A  thirteenth  instrument,  the  N  uclear  Terrorism 
Convention,  was  adopted  by  the  UN  General  Assembly 
on  April  13,  2005,  and  will  be  opened  for  signature  in 
September  2005.) 

These  conventions  and  protocols  were  negotiated  from 
1963  to  1999.  M  ost  are  penal  in  nature  with  a  common 
format.  Typically,  they  define  a  particular  type  of  terrorist 
conduct  as  an  offense  under  the  convention,  such  as  sei¬ 
zure  of  an  aircraft  in  flight  by  threat  or  force;  require  state 
parties  to  penalize  that  activity  in  theirdomestic  law;  iden¬ 
tify  certain  bases  upon  which  the  relevant  state  parties  are 
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G8  Counterterrorism  Actions 

The  Group  of  Eight  (G 8)—  the  United  States,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
—  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  cutting-edge  counterterrorism  standards  and  practices,  ranging  from  enhanced 
travel  document  security  standards  to  improved  practices  for  mitigating  the  MAN  PADS  (man-portable  air  defense  sys¬ 
tems,  i.e.,  shoulder- fired  anti-aircraft  missiles)  threat  to  airports.  G8  counterterrorism  initiatives  often  have  an  impact 
well  beyond  the  borders  of  G  8  member  states,  as  the  group  actively  seeks  to  promulgate  the  standards  and  practices  it 
develops  to  international  standard-setting  organizations.  G8  travel  document  security  standards,  for  example,  have 
been  adopted  by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  for  all  its  members,  and  a  port  and  maritime  security 
assessment  guide  created  by  the  G  8  was  adopted  by  the  International  Maritime  Organization  in  December  2004.  The 
G8  focused  on  two  primary  counterterrorism  initiatives  in  2004,  adopting  the  Secure  and  Facilitated  International  Travel 
Initiative  (SAFTI)and  expanding  the  activities  of  the  Counterterrorism  Action  Group  (CTAG). 

Secure  and  Facilitated  International  Travel 
Security  Initiative 

At  the  June  2004  Sea  Island  Summit,  President  Bush  and  the  other  G8  leaders  committed  to  strengthen  international 
counterterrorism  cooperation  by  launching  the  Secure  and  Facilitated  International  Travel  Initiative  (SAFTI),  which  is 
designed  to  increase  passenger  confidence  in  the  security  of  international  transportation,  speed  the  processing  of  trav¬ 
elers  by  border  authorities,  promote  international  commerce,  and  reduce  the  threat  of  MAN  PADS  to  civil  aviation.  The 
G8  partners  agreed  to  shared  principles,  including  commitments  to: 

•  Maximize  effective  information  exchange  among  partner  states  as  a  key  element  of  strengthening  international 
border  security; 

•  Work  cooperatively  to  improve  screening  methods  for  international  travelers,  crews,  and  cargo  for  known  or 
emerging  threats  as  far  in  advance  as  possible;  and 

•  Make  all  possible  efforts  to  ensure  that  travel  documents  are  secure,  resistant  to  fraud,  and  globally  interoperable. 

G8  Leaders  as  part  of  SAFTI  also  adopted  a  28-point  action  plan  (see  details  at:  http://www.g8usa.gov/d_060904f.htm), 
committing  G8  members  to  implement  security-enhancing  projects  in  a  variety  of  transportation  security  fields,  including: 

•  Strengthening  international  standards  for  passport  issuance; 

•  Developing  new  measures  to  defend  against  the  threat  of  MAN  PADS; 

•  Establishing  a  Point-of-Contact  network  to  deal  with  aviation  threat  emergencies;  and 

•  Expanding  training  and  assistance  on  transportation  security  to  third-party  states. 

By  the  end  of2004,  projects  fornine  ofthe  28  actions  items  had  been  completed,  and  progress  made  on  the  remainder. 
All  projects  are  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end  of  2005. 

Counterterrorism  Action  Group  (CTAG) 

G8  leaders  at  the  June  2003  Evian  Summit  adopted  a  plan  to  build  political  will  and  capacity  to  combat  terrorism 
globally,  and  established  the  Counterterrorism  Action  Group  (CTAG )  to  implement  this  plan.  CTAG  has  supported  the 
UN  Counterterrorism  Committee's  efforts  to  oversee  implementation  of  UN  SCR  1373  by  developing  into  an  active 
forum  for  donors  to  coordinate  counterterrorism  cooperation  with,  and  assistance  to,  third  countries.  CTAG  promotes 
counterterrorism  by  prioritizing  needs  and  targeting  assistance  to  expand  counterterrorism  capacity  in  recipient  coun¬ 
tries.  CTAG  also  encourages  all  countries  to  meet  their  obligations  under  Resolution  1373  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  and  the  12  international  counterterrorism  conventions  and  protocols. 

U  nderthe  chairmanship  of  France  and  then  the  U  nited  States,  CTAG  has  met  five  times,  twice  in  Paris  in  2003  and  three 
times  in  Washington  in  2004,  with  the  active  participation  of  G8  member  states,  the  European  Commission,  and  the  U  N 
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Counterterrorism  Committee.  They  were  joined  at  one  or  more  meetings  by  Australia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  forum,  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the 
International  Maritime  Organization,  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE),  and  theTerror- 
ism  Prevention  Branch  of  the  UN  Office  on  Drugs  and  Crime.  CTAG  is  scheduled  to  meet  three  times  in  2005  under  the 
UK's  chairmanship.  Coordination  meetings  hosted  by  the  local  embassy  of  the  G8  presidency  have  also  been  held 
among  CTAG  members'  diplomatic  missions  in  recipient  countries,  involving  as  appropriate  the  host  government  and 
others  as  agreed  locally  by  CTAG  members. 

CTAG  has  coordinated  diplomatic,  donor  cooperation,  and  donor  assistance  efforts,  such  as: 

•  Facilitating  universal  adherence  to  the  12  international  counterterrorism  conventions  and  protocols  by  encouraging 
nearly  100  countries  to  ratify  the  instruments; 

•  Working  with  the  Financial  Action  Task  Force  (FATF)  to  assess  the  potential  technical  assistance  needs  of  key 
countries  to  help  them  comply  with  the  nine  special  FATF  recommendations  on  terrorist  financing. 

•  Focusing  counterterrorism  donor  assistance  on  needs  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  region, 
especially  port  and  maritime  security  gaps,  in  concert  with  APEC's  Counterterrorism  Task  Force; 

•  Coordinating  donor  assistance  to  help  countries  in  the  western  Balkans  to  assess  and  improve  airport  security;  and 

•  Promoting  and  assisting  implementation  of  travel  security  and  facilitation  standards  and  practices  being  developed 
by  the  G 8  under  its  Secure  and  Facilitated  International  Travel  Initiative  (SAFTI). 

CTAG's  standing  members  include  the  G8  member  states,  the  European  Commission,  and  the  UN  Counterterrorism 
Committee. 


required  to  establish  jurisdiction  over  the  defined  offense, 
such  as  registration,  territoriality,  or  nationality;  and  cre¬ 
ate  an  obligation  on  the  state  party  in  which  an  accused 
offender  is  found  to  establish  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  to  refer  the  offense  for  prosecution  if  the  party  does 
not  extradite  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  This  last  element  gives  effect  to  the  principle  of  "no 
safe  haven  for  terrorists."  UN  Security  Council  Resolu¬ 
tion  1373  particularly  stresses  this  principle  and  obligates 
all  states  to  "deny  safe  haven  to  those  who  finance,  plan, 
support,  or  commit  terrorist  acts,  or  provide  safe  havens." 

The  1991  Convention  on  the  Marking  of  Plastic  Explo¬ 
sives  for  the  Purpose  of  Detection  is  regulatory  in  nature 
and  contains  no  penal  provisions.  The  1963  Convention 
on  Offenses  and  Certain  Other  Acts  Committed  on  Board 
Aircraft  requires  a  state  party  to  establish  penal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  offenses  committed  on  board  its  registered  aircraft 
in  flight,  without  requiring  how  those  offenses  should  be 
defined. 

The  following  matrix  includes  the  12  universal  conven¬ 
tions  and  protocols  against  terrorism,  which  have  been 
signed  (S),  and/or  ratified/acceded  to  (P)  through  the  end 
of  2004.  Information  is  derived  from  notifications  from 
the  U  nited  Nations,  listings  placed  on  U  N  websites,  other 
depositories,  and  through  depositary  notes  received  ei¬ 
ther  by  U  S  posts  abroad  or  at  home. 
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UN  Role  in  Fighting  Terrorism 

The  United  Nations  continues  to  provide  focus  and  energy  to  the  international  community  in  its  collective  fight  against 
terrorism.  In  2004,  the  Security  Council  adopted  five  resolutions  related  to  terrorism: 

*  Resolution  1526  strengthened  the  current  sanctions  regime  against  individuals  and  entities  associated  with 
theTaliban  and  al-Qa'ida. 

*  Resolution  1530  condemned  as  a  terrorist  act  the  M  arch  11  bombings  that  killed  commuters  on  packed  trains 
in  M  adrid. 

*  Resolution  1535  established  the  Counterterrorism  Committee  (CTC)  Executive  Directorate,  as  part  of  its  effort  to 
revitalize  the  CTC. 

*  Resolution  1540  required  all  states  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

*  Resolution  1566  recalled  that  criminal  acts  against  civilians,  committed  with  the  intent  to  cause  death  or  serious 
bodily  injury,  or  taking  of  hostages,  with  the  purpose  of  provoking  terror,  among  other  things,  are  unjustifiable  by  any 
consideration.  This  resolution  also  established  a  working  group  to  consider  and  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Council  on  practical  measures  to  be  imposed  upon  individuals  or  entities  involved  in  or  associated  with  terrorist 
activities,  other  than  those  designated  by  the  al-Q  a'ida/Tal i ban  Sanctions  Committee. 

The  Counterterrorism  Committee  (CTC),  established  by  Security  Council  Resolution  1373  after  September  11,  made 
continued  progress  toward  its  goal  of  raising  the  level  of  performance  of  the  governments  of  all  191  member  states  in  the 
fight  against  terrorism.  A  Counterterrorism  Committee  Executive  Directorate  (CTED)  was  established  by  U  NSC  R  1535  to 
enhance  the  Committee's  ability  to  monitorthe  implementation  of  Resolution  1373  and  effectively  continue  the  capac¬ 
ity-building  work  in  which  it  is  engaged.  The  Committee  has  sought  to  become  more  active  in  facilitating  technical 
assistance  to  member  states  and  promoting  closer  cooperation  and  coordination  among  international,  regional,  and 
sub-regional  organizations.  In  addition,  the  CTED,  under  the  direction  of  the  CTC,  is  expected  to  begin  site  visits  to 
certain  states  to  assess  on-the-ground  implementation  of  obligations  under  Resolution  1373  and  any  need  fortechnical 
assistance. 

The  UNSCR  1267  Sanctions  Committee,  also  established  by  the  Security  Council,  maintains  a  list  of  individuals  and 
entities  associated  with  members  of  al-Qa'ida  and  theTaliban,  and/or  Usama  bin  Ladin  against  whom  member  states 
are  obligated  to  implement  Security  Council-mandated  sanctions—  an  asset  freeze,  travel  ban,  and  arms  embargo.  The 
Committee's  consolidated  list  contains  443  names,  including  all  of  the  most  notorious  al-Q  a'ida-related  individuals  and 
groups.  During  2004,  the  General  Assembly  negotiated  and  adopted  five  antiterrorism  resolutions,  59/46,  59/80,  59/ 
153,  59/191,  and  59/195,  and  continued  work  on  the  negotiation  of  a  Comprehensive  Convention  on  International 
Terrorism  and  a  N  uclearTerrorism  Convention. 

Secretary  General  Annan  continued  to  use  his  office  to  focus  the  international  community  on  the  scourge  of  terrorism. 
In  a  June  17,  2004,  speech  he  declared,  "Terrorism  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  everything  the  U  N  stands  for.  It  is  a  global 
threat  to  democracy,  the  rule  of  law,  human  rights,  and  stability,  and  therefore  requires  a  global  response." 

UN  Secretariat  staff  of  theTerrorism  Prevention  Branch  in  Vienna,  Austria,  continued  to  help  countries  build  the  legal  framework 
necessary  to  become  party  to  and  implement  the  12  international  conventions  and  protocols  relating  to  terrorism. 

UN  specialized  agencies  are  also  involved  in  the  work  of  fighting  terrorism.  For  example,  the  International  Civil  Avia¬ 
tion  Organization  has  adopted  travel  document  security  standards,  and  the  International  Maritime  Organization  is 
engaged  in  security- related  activities  designed  to  make  it  harder  for  terrorists  to  operate  in  the  commercial  shipping 
arena.  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  has  launched  a  nuclear  security  action  plan  to  combat  the  threat  of 
terrorism  involving  nuclear  and  other  radioactive  materials. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  General's  H  igh  Level  Panel  of  Experts  issued  in  December  contains  recommendations  for 
strengthening  the  work  of  the  U  nited  Nations  in  response  to  the  threat  of  terrorism,  among  other  things.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  expected  debate  and  discussion  of  the  Report  by  all  191  member  states  will  result  in  new  energy  and  focus  for  the 
U  nited  Nations  in  this  area. 
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Chapter  5 
Country  Reports 


Africa  Overview 

A  small  number  of  al-Qa'ida  operatives  in  EastAfrica,  par¬ 
ticularly  Somalia,  continued  to  pose  the  most  serious  threat 
to  American  interests  in  the  region.  It  is  unclear  to  what 
extent  terrorist  groups  are  present  in  South  Africa,  how¬ 
ever,  the  activity  of  al-Qa'ida  and  affiliated  persons  or 
groups  in  South  Africa  and  N  igeria,  home  to  Africa's  larg¬ 
est  M  uslim  population,  is  of  growing  concern.  H  izballah 
continues  to  engage  in  fundraising  activities  in  Africa,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  West  Africa. 

Though  civil  conflict  and  ethnic  violence  continued  in  a 
number  of  African  countries  in  2004,  there  were  few  sig¬ 
nificant  international  terrorist  incidents  in  Africa  during  the 
year.  An  increase  in  anti-American  and  anti-Western  rheto¬ 
ric  from  a  numberof  Islamic  radicalsisof  growing  concern. 
Many  African  governments  improved  theircooperation  and 
strengthened  their  efforts  in  the  waron  terrorism.  Both  the 
African  Union  (AU)and  other  African  regional  organiza¬ 
tions  undertook  initiatives  to  improve  counterterrorism 
cooperation  and  information  sharing. 

In  October,  the  Government  of  Chad  helped  negotiate  the 
turnover  of  captured  Salafist  Group  for  Call  and  Combat 
(GSPC) factional  leaderAmari  Saifi  (aka  Abderazak  al-Para) 
from  a  Chadian  rebel  group  to  the  Algerian  Government. 
Chadian  military  forces  had  routed  the  GSPC  element  led 
by  al-Para  in  northern  Chad  in  M  arch,  and  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  captured  by  the  rebel  group.  Ai-Para  headed  a 


Brig.  Gen.  M  ahamat  Saleh  Kaya,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Chadian 
Armed  Forces,  congratulates  1st  platoon  honor  graduate  Chadian 
Lieutenant  Abakar  Ibrahim  Iguah  during  the  summer  2004  graduation 
ceremony  at  Chadian  Army  Camp  27  as  M  aj.  Paul  Baker,  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Pan-Sahel  Initiative,  looks  on.  (U  SM  C  photo  by  Cpi. 
Lameen  Witter) 


GSPC  faction  responsible  for  the  kidnapping  of  32  Euro¬ 
pean  tourists  in  Algeria  in  the  summer  of  2003.  Al-Para 
took  the  captives  to  M  ali,  where  the  government  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  securing  their  release.  Members  of  the  GSPC 
continue  to  operate  in  the  Sahel  region,  crossing  difficult- 
to-patrol  borders  between  Mali,  Mauritania,  N  iger,  Algeria 
and  Chad.  With  the  help  of  US-funded  training,  those  coun¬ 
tries  have  increasingly  cooperated  against  the  GSPC.  At 
year's  end,  al-Para  was  in  Algerian  custody. 

Sahel  countries  Mauritania,  Mali,  Niger,  and  Chad  are 
devoting  more  resources  to  improve  theircounterterrorism 
capabilities.  These  countries  also  participate  in  the  US- 
sponsored  Pan-Sahel  Initiative  (PSI),  a  program  designed 
to  assist  those  nations  in  protecting  their  borders,  combat¬ 
ing  terrorism,  and  enhancing  regional  stability. 
Components  of  the  program  are  intended  to  encourage 
the  participating  countries  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
against  smuggling  and  trafficking  in  persons,  as  well  as  in 
the  sharing  of  information.  The  State  Department  funded 
and  currently  supervises  the  program,  which  hasincluded 
providing  equipment  and  training  by  US  European  Com¬ 
mand  (EUCOM)  trainers  to  Sahel  country  military  units. 
The  U  nited  States  has  also  provided  counterterrorism  train¬ 
ing  for  senior  police  and  other  officials  from  eastern  and 
southern  Africa  atthe  International  Law  EnforcementAcad- 
emy  in  Gaborone,  Botswana.  A  continuation  of  the  PSI 
program,  called  the  Trans  Sahara  Counterterrorism  Initia¬ 
tive,  is  now  under  consideration. 

Many  African  nations  have  taken  cooperative  action  against 
terrorism,  including  making  real  efforts  to  sign  and  ratify 
the  12  international  conventions  and  protocols  relating  to 
terrorism.  Botswana,  Burkina  Faso,  Ghana,  Kenya,  Mada¬ 
gascar,  Mali,  Niger,  the  Seychelles,  and  Sudan  have  signed 
all  12  protocols.  In  October,  the  African  Union  (AU) 
opened  the  new  African  Center  for  Study  and  Research  on 
Terrorism  in  Algiers.  Several  nations  have  formed  national 
counterterrorism  centers,  including  Nigeria,  Kenya,  and 
South  Africa. 
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Global  Terror,  Global  Response:  Partnership  in  East  Africa 

The  US  East  Africa  Counterterrorism  Initiative  (EACH),  a  $100  million  program  announced  by  President  Bush  in  2003, 
dedicated  sizeable  resources  to  improving  counterterrorism  capabilities  in  the  EastAfrican  countries  of  Kenya,  Uganda, 
Tanzania,  Djibouti,  Eritrea,  and  Ethiopia  in  2004.  EACTI  put  into  motion  steps  necessary  to  accomplish  a  number  of 
other  important  objectives  in  the  battle  against  terrorists  and  terrorism: 

•  Financial  intelligence  units  (FIU  s)  are  being  developed  in  several  countries,  to  ensure  that  nations  have  the  tools 
they  need  to  stop  terrorists  abusing  their  financial  systems. 

•  Police  training,  along  with  such  items  as  communications  equipment,  vehicles,  and  spare  parts,  has  been  provided 
to  assist  participating  nations  to  patrol  their  borders  and  prevent  terrorist  infiltration. 

•  Several  countries  in  the  region  have  received  training  and  computer  systems  to  help  them  identify,  monitor 
and  interdict  terrorists  at  their  borders. 

•  Regional  navies  and  coastal  patrols  are  receiving  EACTI-funded  training  in  maritime  and  coastal  border 
security  operations,  along  with  equipment  (such  as  small  craft  for  close-in  patrols)  and  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  with  US  and  Coalition  forces.  These  efforts  are  also  coordinated  through  the  US  Central  Command's 
Combined  JointTask  Force,  Horn  of  Africa  (CJTF-HOA)  located  in  Djibouti. 

•  EACTI  funds  have  helped  the  Kenyan  Government  improve  its  N  ational  Counterterrorism  Center  and  establish  a  joint 
terrorism  task  force,  allowing  interagency  communication  and  information  sharing  on  a  real-time  basis  to  prevent 
terrorist  attacks  and  respond  to  potential  terrorist  incidents. 

•  To  counter  extremist  influence  and  diminish  the  conditions  terrorists  seek  to  exploit  for  safe  haven  and 
recruitment,  EACTI  is  funding  teacher  education  in  disadvantaged  Muslim  communities,  encouraging 
greater  access  to  education  for  girls,  and  improving  community  involvement  in  education. 

•  Media  and  information  outreach  and  English  language  teaching  are  expanding,  both  to  put  forward  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  the  United  States  and  its  values,  and  to  serve  as  a  counterweight  to  Islamist-controlled  media  outlets. 

In  April  2004,  the  State  Department's  Office  of  Counterterrorism  invited  EACTI  participating  nations  to  Kampala  for  a 
conference  to  review  the  initiative.  G8  representatives  and  observers  from  neighboring  states  also  participated.  The 
conference  served  to  strengthen  regional  ties,  particularly  in  the  area  of  information  sharing,  and  helped  to  increase 
international  donor  interest  and  coordination  in  fighting  the  long-term  battle  against  terrorism. 


1st  Lt.  M  arcus  P.  Cornelius  (right),  3rd  platoon  team  leader,  leads  his 
platoon  in  a  conditioning  run  at  the  Koundoul  Training  Instruction 
Center  in  Chad  as  part  of  the  Pan-Sahel  Initiative  in  the  summer  of 
2004.  (U SM C  photo  by  Cpi.  Lameen  Witter) 


Djibouti 

Djibouti  has  taken  a  strong  stand  against  international  ter- 
roristorganizationsand  individuals.  Djibouti  hosts  the  only 
U  S  military  base  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  Combined  Joint 
Task  Force-Horn  of  Africa,  as  well  as  Combined  Task  Force 
150  which  operates  offshore  and  is  headquartered  in  Bahrain. 

The  Djiboutian  Governmenthasincreased  its  efforts  to  train 
security  forces,  secure  borders,  and  expand  its  capacity  for 
maritime  interdiction.  Djibouti  also  joined  theranksofcoun- 
tri  es  partici  pati  ngintheUSG  overnment's  Safe  Ski  es  for  Africa 
program  in  late  2004.  Through  this  program,  Djibouti  is 
scheduled  to  receive  assistance  to  improve  its  airport  secu¬ 
rity  and  infrastructure.  TheGovernmenthasalso  closed  down 
terrorist-linked  financial  i nstitutions and  shared  information 
on  possible  terrorist  activity  in  the  region.  The 
counterterrorism  committee  under  President  Guelleh  moved 
to  enhance  coordination  and  action  on  information  con¬ 
cerning  terrorist  organizations. 
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Ethiopia 

Ethiopia's  support  in  the  global  war  on  terrorism  has  been 
consistently  solid  and  unwavering.  The  Government  of 
Ethiopia  has  conducted  investigations  regarding  regional 
rebel  and  possibly  transnational  terrorist  threats  to  West¬ 
erners  and  US  military  officials  in  the  Ogaden  region  of 
Ethiopia.  Ethiopia  has  also  been  cooperative  in  sharing 
information  with  the  United  States  on  terrorist  activities. 
To  counter  the  threat  from  these  groups  and  from  elements 
of  the  Somalia-based  Al-lttihad  al-lslami  (A  I A I),  Ethiopia 
has  undertaken  increased  military  efforts  to  control  its 
lengthy  and  porous  border  with  Somalia.  Its  draft  penal 
code  includes  provisions  that  criminalize  terrorism, 
money-laundering,  and  providing  financial  support  for 
terrorism.  The  Government  also  has  developed  and  in¬ 
stalled  new  security  systems forAddisAbaba'sinternational 
airport  that  allow  the  tracking  of  terrorists  and  terrorist 
supporters,  and  introduced  a  new,  more  secure  passport 
that  includes  anti -tampering  features. 


Kenyan  defendants,  charged  with  killing  15  people  in  the  bombing  of  a 
beachfront  hotel  north  of  M  ombasa,  Kenya,  in  2002,  stand  in  the  dock 
at  the  high  court  in  Nairobi  at  the  start  of  their  trial  in  February  2004. 
(AP  Photo/Khalil  Senosi) 


Kenya 


Kenya  remains  an  active  and  critical  partner  in  the  war  on 
terrorism.  The  Government  established  the  National 
Counter  Terrorism  Center  in  January  2004  as  well  as  the 
National  Security  Advisory  Committee  to  oversee  its  op¬ 
erations.  However,  Kenya  registered  only  slow  progress 
towards  the  overall  strengthening  of  its  capabilities  to  com¬ 
bat  terrorism,  prosecute  terror  suspects,  or  respond  to 
emergency  situations.  In  April  2003,  Kenya  published  a 
draft  "Suppression  of  Terrorism"  bill,  but  withdrew  it  in 
2004  due  to  broad  human  rights  concerns.  At  year's  end, 
the  Kenyan  Government  had  not  submitted  to  parliament 
a  revised  draft  to  address  these  concerns. 


The  Kenyan  Government  has  taken  the  initiative  in  arrest¬ 
ing  terrorist  suspects  and  disrupting  terrorist  operations. 
The  trials  of  seven  terror  suspects  —  arrested  in  N  ovem- 
ber  2003  on  charges  related  to  the  Kikambala  hotel 
bombing  and  attempted  shoot-down  of  an  Israeli  airliner 


US  troops  in  Amaiya,  Kenya,  doing  medical  and  veterinary  work.  The 
U  S  soldiers  are  based  in  Djibouti,  a  tiny  Horn  of  Africa  nation  that  si  nee 
2002  has  been  home  to  the  headquarters  of  a  U  S-led  task  force  leading 
the  war  on  terrorism  in  eastern  Africa.  (AP  Photo/Karel  Prinsloo) 


in  November  2002,  the  1998  Embassy  bombings  and  a 
subsequent  plot  to  attack  the  US  Embassy  in  2003  —  con¬ 
tinued  but  were  notconcluded  by  year's  end.  Kenya  made 
many  security  improvements  at  airports  and  hotelsin  2004, 
particularly  in  Mombasa.  The  Government's  uncoordi¬ 
nated  response  to  an  explosion  at  Nairobi'sWilson  Airport 
in  October,  however,  indicates  the  need  for  better  coordi¬ 
nation  and  continued  improvement  of  security  measures. 

Nigeria 

In  2004,  Nigeria  remained  committed  to  the  global  war 
against  terrorism  and  has  stepped  up  diplomatic  effortsin 
both  global  and  regional  forums  concerning 
counterterrorism  issues.  Nigerian  President  O lusegun 
Obasanjo  and  other  African  heads  of  state  founded  the 
New  Partnership  for  African  Development  —  geared  to¬ 
ward  sustainable  development  in  Africa  —  that  has  helped 
African  countries  combat  terrorism.  Nigeria  initiated  and 
sponsored  the  first-ever  regional  conference  of  security 
and  intelligence  service  chiefs  during  2004  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States 
(ECOWAS).  A  central  theme  during  this  conference  was 
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the  need  to  share  information  and  cooperate  more  fully  on 
a  host  of  transnational  issues,  particularly  terrorism.  This 
effort  wasfoliowed  by  an  African  U  nion  conference,  chaired 
by  President  Obasanjo,  which  specifically  addressed  the 
need  for  broader  cooperation  within  the  intelligence  and 
security  service  communities  of  AU  member  countries  on 
the  issue  of  terrorism. 

Nigeria  has  participated  actively  in  international  efforts  to 
track  and  freeze  terrorists'  assets.  H  owever,  N  igeria's  rela¬ 
tively  large  and  complex  banking  sector,  combined  with 
widespread  corruption,  makescombating  terrorism  financ¬ 
ing  more  difficult.  There  are  growing  concerns  about  the 
rise  of  radical  Islam  in  Nigeria  —  home  of  Africa's  largest 
M  uslim  population.  Links  were  also  uncovered  connect¬ 
ing  Nigerians  to  al-Qa'ida  in  2004. 

In  late  December  2003,  early  January  and  again  in  Sep¬ 
tember  2004,  a  group  calling  itself  the  "Taleban"  raided 
police  stations  in  the  northeastern  states  ofYobe  and  Borno, 
reportedly  taking  several  police  officers  hostage,  stealing 
weapons,  and  killing  at  least  seven  civilians.  Nigerian 
security  services  quickly  responded  to  both  attacks  and 
claim  to  have  killed  or  captured  dozens  of  the  "Taleban" 
members  in  the  aftermath  of  the  attacks. 

Rwanda 

The  Rwandan  Government  has  continued  to  give  full  sup¬ 
port  to  international  efforts  to  combat  terrorism.  The 
Government  has  been  responsive  on  efforts  to  combatter- 
rorism  financing  and  has  increased  its  border  control 
measures  to  identify  potential  terrorists.  Rwanda  estab¬ 
lished  an  intergovernmental  counterterrorism  committee 
and  has  an  antiterrorism  section  in  its  police  intelligence 
unit.  Despite  lack  of  training  and  resources,  Rwanda'sCen- 
tral  Bank  and  Ministry  of  Finance  officials  have  provided 
outstanding  cooperation  on  terrorist  financing  issues. 
Rwanda  has  participated  in  regional  initiatives  on  interna¬ 
tional  counterterrorism  cooperation  with  other  African 
countries. 

During  2004,  the  Democratic  Forces forthe  Liberation  of 
Rwanda  (FD  LR),  known  as  the  Army  for  the  Liberation  of 
Rwanda  (ALIR)  until  2001,  an  armed  rebel  force  includ¬ 
ing  former  soldiers  and  supporters  of  the  previous 
government  that  orchestrated  the  genocide  in  1994,  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  in  Rwanda  and  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  the  Congo.  Rwanda  continuesto  pursue  the  rebels.  An 
ALIR  unitwasresponsibleforthe  kidnapping  and  murder 
of  nine  persons,  including  two  US  tourists,  in  Bwindi  Park 
in  1999.  In  2004,  the  Rwandan  Government  assisted  US 
law  enforcement  officials  seeking  to  prosecute  three  sus¬ 
pects  in  the  attack  who  were  transferred  to  the  United 
States  for  prosecution  in  2003.  Atyear's  end,  the  suspects 
were  in  U  S  custody  awaiting  trial. 


Somalia 

Somalia's  lack  of  a  functioning  central  government,  pro¬ 
tracted  state  of  violent  i  nstabi  I  ity,  long  unguarded  coastline, 
porous  borders,  and  proximity  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
makeita  potential  location  for  international  terrorists  seek¬ 
ing  a  transit  or  launching  point  to  conduct  operations 
elsewhere.  Regional  efforts  to  bring  abouta  national  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  establish  peace  and  stability  in  Somalia  are 
ongoing.  Although  the  ability  of  Somali  local  and  regional 
authorities  to  carry  out  counterterrorism  activities  is  con¬ 
strained,  some  have  taken  limited  actions  in  this  direction. 

M  embers  of  the  Somalia-based  al-lttihad  al-lslami  ( A I A I ) 
have  committed  terrorist  acts  in  the  past,  primarily  in  Ethio¬ 
pia.  AIAI  rose  to  power  in  the  early  1990s  with  a  goal  of 
creating  an  Islamic  state  in  Somalia.  In  recent  years,  AIAI 
has  become  highly  factionalized  and  diffuse,  and  its  mem¬ 
bership  is  difficult  to  define.  Some  elements  of  AIAI 
continue  to  pose  a  threat  to  countries  in  the  region,  other 
factions  may  be  targeting  Western  interests  in  the  region, 
while  still  other  elements  are  concerned  with  humanitar¬ 
ian  issues.  Some  membersare sympathetic  to  and  maintain 
ties  with  al-Qa'ida. 

South  Africa 

South  Africa  publicly  supports  global  efforts  against  ter¬ 
rorism  and  has  shared  financial,  law  enforcement,  and 
intelligence  information  with  the  U  nited  States.  South  Af¬ 
rica  took  several  strong  steps  forward  in  combating  terror 
in  2004,  particularly  in  the  legislative  arena.  The  South 
African  Parliament  in  November  adopted  the  thorough 
"Protection  of  Constitutional  Democracy  A  gainst  Terrorist 
and  Related  Activities  Bill,"  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
President's  office  for  signature  into  law.  The  act  clearly 
defines  terrorism  and  specifically  criminalizes  terrorist  ac¬ 
tivities  in  application  of  its  international  obligations.  It 
prescribes  prison  sentences  of  up  to  15  years  or  large  fines 
for  those  convicted. 

Two  South  Africans  were  arrested  in  Pakistan  in  July  as 
partofthe  Pakistani  Government'seffortsagainstal-Qa'ida. 
South  African  officials  were  satisfied  they  were  not  plan¬ 
ning  to  conduct  attacks  in  South  Africa.  This  incident, 
however,  broughtto  international  attention  the  possibility 
of  South  Africans  participating  in  terrorist  activities.  Some 
weaknesses  of  the  South  African  passport  were  identified, 
and  the  FlomeAffairs  Department  is  taking  initial  steps  to 
improve  the  security  of  both  the  passport  and  national 
identity  document. 

The  South  African  Governmentin  March  organized  afour- 
week  multinational  Anti-Terrorism  Training  Program  in 
Pretoria,  which  brought  together  police  from  South  Africa 
and  eleven  other  African  countries  to  teach  methods  for 
combating  terrorism.  In  early  October,  the  Government 
released  a  report  on  the  first  full  year's  activities  of  the 
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Financial  Intelligence  Unit.  The  U  nit  received  almost  7,500 
reports  of  suspicious  financial  transactions.  Though  the 
quality  of  the  reports  was  uneven,  this  is  expected  to  im¬ 
prove  during  the  Unit's  next  year  of  operation.  Also  in 
October,  the  Government  announced  the  establishment 
of  an  anti-terrorism  "nerve  center,"  to  bring  together  sev¬ 
eral  police  and  intelligence  agencies.  A  specialized  rapid 
response  anti -terrorism  unit  also  is  planned  for  the  future. 

Tanzania 

Tanzania  continues  to  be  a  supportive  partner  in  the  glo¬ 
bal  war  on  terrorism.  It  has  cooperated  on  several 
multi-year  programs  to  build  law  enforcement  capacity, 
enhance  border  security,  improve  civil  aviation  security, 
and  combat  money  laundering  and  terrorist  finance.  It 
also  hosts  the  East  and  Southern  Africa  Anti-M  oney  Laun¬ 
dering  Group  (ESAAMLG),  an  international  group  whose 
aim  is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  anti-money  launder¬ 
ing  regime  on  a  regional  scale. 

Tanzanian  and  U  S  authorities  established  a  close  working 
relationship  after  the  bombing  in  1998  of  the  US  Embassy 
in  Dar  Es  Salaam  and  have  cooperated  in  bringing  bomb¬ 
ing  suspects  to  trial  in  NewYorkand  Dar  Es  Salaam.  Rashid 
Sweleh  Hemed,  on  trial  in  Tanzania  in  late  2003  for  his 
role  in  the  1998  Embassy  attacks,  was  acquitted  in  late 
December  by  the  H  igh  Court  following  the  government's 
appeal  of  his  initial  acquittal  earlier  in  the  year.  A  Tanza¬ 
nian  suspected  of  involvement  in  the  1998  bombing, 
Ahmed  Khalfan  Ghailani,  was  arrested  in  July  in  Pakistan. 
Although  cooperative, Tanzanian  law  enforcement  authori¬ 
ties  still  have  a  limited  capacity  to  investigate  terrorist 
suspects  and  bring  them  to  justice.  A  comprehensive  Pre¬ 
vention  ofTerrorism  Act,  approved  in  late  2002,  hasyetto 
be  enforced,  and  implementing  regulations  for  the  law 
have  not  been  drafted. 

Uganda 

Uganda  continued  its  firm  stance  against  local  and  inter¬ 
national  terrorism.  Uganda  enacted  the  Anti-Terrorism 
Act  in  2002,  which  provides  a  legal  basis  for  bringing  sus¬ 
pected  terrorists  to  courtand  freezing  assets  of  certain 
terrorist  entities. 

The  Government  of  U  ganda  has  fought  the  Lord's  Resis¬ 
tance  Army  (LRA)  since  the  1980s.  This  group  has  carried 
out  acts  of  extreme  brutality  against  innocent  civilians  (kid¬ 
napping  children  for  use  as  soldiers  and  sex  slaves)  and 
operates  in  northern  and  eastern  Uganda  and  southern 
Sudan.  In  February,  the  LRA  attacked  the  Barlonyo  refu¬ 
gee  camp  near  Lira,  Uganda,  killing  nearly  200  people. 
In  previous  years,  the  LRA  received  assistance  from  the 
Government  of  Sudan.  During  2004,  the  Sudanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  cooperated  with  the  U  gandan  Governmentto  cut 
off  supplies  to  the  LRA,  and  to  allow  the  U  gandan  military 
to  operate  on  Sudanese  territory.  The  Ugandan  Govern¬ 


ment  inflicted  severe  setbacks  to  the  LRA.  It  also  contin¬ 
ued  an  amnesty  program  for  senior  LRA  combatants,  many 
of  whom  opted  to  come  out  of  the  bush  and  accept  the 
offer.  In  an  attempt  to  hold  a  direct  dialogue  with  the 
LRA,  the  Government  announced  a  limited  ceasefire  in 
mid-November  and  extended  it  through  December  31, 
2004.  Atyear'send,  however,  no  peace  had  been  agreed, 
and  fighting  resumed  on  January  1,  2005,  when  the  LRA 
ambushed  a  government  vehicle. 
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East  Asia  and  Pacific  Overview 

East  Asian  countries  made  significant  progress  in  2004  in 
preventing  terrorist  attacks  and  creating  an  international 
environment  inhospitable  to  terrorists.  Despite  this 
progress,  SoutheastAsia  continues  to  bean  attractive  the¬ 
ater  of  operations  for  terrorist  groups  such  as  Jemaah 
Islamiya  (Jl)  and  the  Abu  Sayyaf  Group  (ASG).  The  region 
faced  continuing  terrorist  threats  on  several  fronts,  and  in 
2004  several  terrorist  assaults  occurred.  In  February,  the 
Philippines  suffered  the  worst  terrorist  attack  in  its  history 
when  a  bomb  planted  by  the  ASG  sunk  SuperFerry  14, 
killing  approximately  130  passengers.  In  September,  a 
car  bomb  was  detonated  in  front  of  the  Australian  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Indonesia,  reportedly  killing  10  and  wounding 
nearly  200.  Jl  claimed  responsibility  for  the  attack. 

Because  terrorism  in  Asia  is  a  transnational  problem,  ca¬ 
pacity  building  in  a  regional  context  has  emerged  as  a 
priority  alongside  national  capacity  building  efforts.  In 
an  important  development,  centers  I  ike  the  Southeast  Asia 
Regional  Center  for  Counterterrorism  (SEARCCT)  in  Ma¬ 
laysia  and  the  US-Thai  land  International  Law  Enforcement 
Academy  (ILEA)  in  Bangkok  expanded  their  activities  to 
provide  counterterrorism  training  to  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficers  throughout  the  region.  Likewise,  the 
Austral  ian-lndonesi  an  Jakarta  Center  for  Law  Enforcement 
Cooperation  (JCLEC)  is  a  promising  additional  regional 
center  for  capacity  building.  Multilateral  fora,  including 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council's  Counterterrorism 
Committee  (UNCTC),  G8's  Roma-Lyon  and 
Counterterrorism  Action  G  roups  (CTAG ),  Asia-Pacific  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  (APEC),  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  N  ations  (ASEAN )  and  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum 
(ARF),  also  emerged  as importantorganizationsfor  regional 
and  transnational  counterterrorism  cooperation. 


A  man  carries  a  young  girl  who  was  critically  injured  by  a  bomb 
outside  the  Australian  Embassy  in  Jakarta  in  September  2004.  Her 
mother  was  among  those  killed  in  the  explosion  and  her  father  was 
critically  injured.  (AP  Photo/Alfian  Kartim) 


M  ilitant  M  uslim  cleric  Abu  Bakar  Ba'asyir  speaks  during  his  trial  in 
December2004  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia.  Ba'asyir  was  being  tried  on 
charges  of  leading  the  Jemaah  Islamiya  terrorist  group  and  for  his 
involvement  in  the  2002  Bali  bombings  and  2003  J.W.  M  arriott 
bombing  in  Indonesia.  (AP  Photo/Irwin  Fedriansyah) 

Australia  deserves  special  recognition  for  its  continuing 
robust  counterterrorism  posture  in  2004,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  undertook  strong  measures  not  only  to  improve 
domestic  counterterrorism  capacities,  but  also  to 
strengthen  cooperation  and  capabilities  throughout  the 
region.  Japan  also  made  valuable  contributionsto  regional 
counterterrorism  capacity  building  efforts. 

Measures  to  strengthen  law  enforcement  efforts  support¬ 
ive  of  the  global  war  on  terror  accelerated  in  2004,  and 
several  economies  in  the  region  developed  new  institu¬ 
tions  to  address  gaps  in  their  current  counterterrorism 
efforts.  The  People's  Bank  of  China  established  an  anti¬ 
moneylaundering  bureau,  which  created  a  terrorist  finance 
investigative  unit,  and  in  November  Beijing  joined  the 
Eurasia  Group,  a  regional  anti-money  laundering  group. 
In  the  Philippines,  President  Arroyo  created  a  multi-agency 
Anti -Terrorism  Task  Force  (ATTF),  which  captured  over  60 
suspected  terrorists  in  its  first  five  months  of  existence. 
New  Zealand  further  enhanced  its  capacity  by  allocating 
funds  for  the  creation  of  National  Security  Teams  specially 
designated  to  combat  terrorism.  Taiwan  authorities  an- 
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Asia-Pacific  Region  Counterterrorism  Initiatives 

Throughout  2004,  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  and  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
(APEC)forum  continued  to  strengthen  and  expand  cooperation  to  combat  international  terrorism  and  other  transnational 
crimes.  A  series  of  conferences  and  ministerial  meetings  set  the  tone  for  future  engagementon  regional  counterterrorism 
issues,  fostering  political  will  and  building  the  capabilities  of  their  respective  members  to  fight  terrorism. 

TheUnited  States  has  worked  closely  with  the  ten  member  countries  of  ASEAN  (comprising  Brunei  Darussalam,  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Philippines,  Singapore, Thailand,  and  Vietnam)  and  through  theASEAN  Regional 
Forum  (ARF)  (with  24  current  participants  including  all  of  the  ASEAN  members  and  Australia,  Canada,  People's  Repub¬ 
lic  ofChina,  European  Union,  India, Japan,  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea,  Republic  of  Korea,  Mongolia,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  Papua  New  Guinea,  Russia,  and  the  United  States)  to  enhance  counterterrorism  cooperation.  The 
ASEAN  community  has  vigorously  supported  expansion  of  regional  counterterrorism  capacities  as  envisioned  in  the 
2001  ASEAN  Declaration  on  Joint  Action  to  Counter  Terrorism,  and  the  US-ASEAN  Counterterrorism  Work  Plan  is  the 
blueprint  for  US  engagement  on  this  effort.  ASEAN  members  have  reached  out  to  neighboring  countries  to  expand 
cooperation  in  areas  of  information  exchange  and  law  enforcement  cooperation,  aswell  as  increasing  counterterrorism 
finance  and  law  enforcement  capacity-building  efforts  through  training  and  education.  The  ARF  continued  efforts  to 
increase  maritime  security  cooperation  and  adopted  the  ARF  Statement  on  Strengthening  Transport  Security  Against 
International  Terrorism  in  July  of  2004.  Working  closely  with  ARF  partners  M  alaysia  and  Indonesia,  the  U  nited  States  in 
2004  co-hosted  an  ARF  confidence-building  measure  in  Kuala  Lumpur  focused  on  preventing  and  countering  terrorist 
attacks  and  other  unlawful  acts  against  shipping. 

The21  membersof  APEC  (Australia;  Brunei  Darussalam;  Canada;  Chile;  People's  Republic  ofChina;  Hong  Kong,  China; 
Indonesia;  Japan;  Republic  of  Korea;  M alaysia;  M exico;  N ew  Zealand;  Papua  N ew  Guinea;  Peru;  Philippines;  Russian 
Federation;  Singapore;  Chinese  Taipei ;  Thailand;  United  States;  and  Vietnam)  have  agreed  to  dedicateAPEC  notonlyto 
advancing  prosperity  oftheireconomies,  but  also  to  the  complementary  mission  of  ensuring  the  security  of  their  people. 
The  APEC  Counter  Terrorism  Task  Force  (CTTF)  coordinates  implementation  of  the  APEC  Leaders'  2002  Los  Cabos 
Statement  on  Fighting  Terrorism  and  Promoting  Growth,  the  Leaders'  2003  Bangkok  Commitments  on  Security,  and 
subsequent  APEC  Leaders'  and  Ministers'  security  priorities.  These  include  counterterrorism,  nonproliferation,  and 
trade  security  initiatives.  The  CTTF  met  several  times  during  2004  to  review  progress  on  economies'  efforts  to  dismantle 
transnational  terrorist  groups,  eliminate  the  severe  and  growing  danger  posed  by  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  their  means  of  delivery,  and  improve  regional  maritime  and  port  security. 

—  All  21  APEC  members  have  prepared  individual  Counter-Terrorism  Action  Plans,  which  describe  their  completed 
and  planned  counterterrorism  activities,  and  which  identify  technical  assistance  needs,  if  any. 

—  APEC  economies  are  working  to  strengthen  export  control  systems  and  to  increase  control  and  security  over  Man- 
Portable  Air  Defense  Systems  (MAN  PADS),  based  on  "best  practices"  and  guidelines  agreed  at  the  2004  APEC  Joint 
M inisterial  M eeting. 

—  APEC  members  convened  the  third  SecureTrade  in  the  APEC  Region  (STAR)  Conference  in  February  2004  to  foster 
government  and  private  sector  collaboration  in  protecting  sea  and  air  transport  from  acts  of  terrorism. 


nounced  the  creation  of  a  counterterrorism  policy  com¬ 
mittee  chaired  by  the  Premier  of  the  Executive  Yuan  and 
composed  of  seven  multi-agency  task  forces. 

Several  countries  achieved  successes  in  bringing  terror¬ 
ists  to  justice,  as  the  fight  against  terrorism  in  East  Asia 
matured  to  move  beyond  arrests  towards  prosecutions.  The 
Indonesian  police  arrested  approximately  two  dozen  ter¬ 
rorist  suspects,  including  suspected  seniorjl  leaders,  former 
instructors  at  J I  training  camps,  financiers  of  attacks,  and 
members  of  splinter  networks  who  joined  with  Jl  to  carry 
out  attacks.  WhenJI  EmirAbu  Bakar  Ba'asyir  completed 
a  sentence  for  documentfraud  and  immigration  violations, 
Indonesian  police  rearrested  and  charged  him  with  con¬ 
spiracy  to  commit  terrorist  acts,  linking  him  to  the  Bali 


and  Jakarta  Marriott  bombings  as  well  as  to  acacheofarms 
and  explosives  found  in  central  Java.  Ba'asyir's  trial  on  these 
charges  was  underway  at  year's  end.  Following  up  on  2003 
arrests  for  channeling  terrorist  money  into  Cambodia  through 
the  U  mm  al-Qura  Islamic  school,  a  Cambodian  court  con¬ 
victed  three  suspects  of  supporting  J I  and  sentenced  them  to 
life  imprisonment.  The  Philippines  arrested  numerous  ASG 
members,  including  a  senior  ASG  leader  wanted  by  the 
U  nited  States  for  his  role  in  the  kidnappings  of  Americans  in 
2001,  and  a  Philippines  court  sentenced  17  ASG  members 
to  death,  although  four  were  convicted  in  absentia  after  hav¬ 
ing  escaped  from  jail.  Lack  of  specific  anti -terrorism 
legislation  continues  to  be  a  challenge  to  comprehensive 
law  enforcement  efforts  in  several  countries  in  the  region. 
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Although  governments  in  Southeast  Asia  made  progress 
in  the  fight  against  terrorism  in  2004,  they  face  tremen- 
douschalienges  as  they  continue  to  deal  with  the  terrorist 
threat.  Separatist  insurgencies,  currently  ongoing  in  the 
Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  southern  Thailand,  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  environment  of  lawlessness,  which  terrorist 
groups  may  attempt  to  exploit  for  their  own  purposes. 

Australia 

Australia  maintained  its  robust  support  for  domestic  and 
international  counterterrorism  efforts  in  2004,  adding  to 
already  significant  commitments  of  personnel  and  re¬ 
sources.  Demonstrating  a  clearer  appreciation  than  most 
for  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  terrorist  threat,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Government  worked  to  advance  practical  proposals 
for  regional  cooperation  to  deter  attacks,  disrupt  terrorist 
cells,  mitigate  the  effects  of  any  attacks  that  did  occur,  and 
bring  terrorists  and  their  supporters  to  justice. 

In  2004,  Australia  committed  significant  resources  to 
strengthen  its  own  national  security  capabilities  in  areas 
such  as  intelligence  collection,  protective  security,  and 
border  protection.  In  M  ay,  the  National  Threat  Assessment 
Center  located  within  the  Australian  Security  Intelligence 
Organization  (ASIO ) began  operating  24  hoursa day,  seven 
daysa  week.  TheAustralianTransaction  Reports  and  Analy- 
sisCenteralso  assisted  regional  financial  intelligence  units 
by  building  investigation  skills  and  by  helping  officers 
throughout  the  region  detect  patterns  of  financial  transac¬ 
tions  that  could  be  used  in  terrorist  financing. 

The  Australian  Govern  mental  so  introduced  legislation  to 
giveASIO  new  powers  to  fight  terrorism.  Bythe  close  of 
2004,  Australia  had  designated  17  groups  as  terrorist  or¬ 
ganizations  under  legislation  creating  offenses  for 
membership  in,  or  other  specified  links  to,  such  groups. 
Australia  also  extended  measures  to  freeze  terrorist  assets 
of  an  additional  55  individuals  and  entities  pursuant  to 
Australia's  obligations  under  U  N  Security  Council  Reso¬ 
lutions  1267  and  1390  (and  their  successor  resolutions) 
and  1373. 

The  Australian  Government  conducted  a  national  review 
of  the  regulations,  reporting  requirements,  and  security 
for  the  storage,  sale,  and  handling  of  hazardous  materials, 
with  ammonium  nitrate  a  particular  priority  because  of  its 
ready  availability  and  history  of  terrorist  use.  The  Council 
of  Australian  Governments  agreed  to  ban  access  to  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  for  otherthan  specifically  authorized  users. 
The  agreement  mandated  establishing  in  each  state  a  li¬ 
censing  regime  for  the  use,  manufacture,  storage,  transport, 
supply,  import,  and  export  of  ammonium  nitrate. 

The  Australian  Ambassador  for  Counterterrorism  contin¬ 
ued  to  serve  asa  focal  pointforcoordinating,  promoting, 
and  intensifying  Australia's  international  counterterrorism 
efforts  throughout  2004.  In  continuation  of  a  major  dip¬ 
lomatic  initiative,  Australia  broadened  its  network  of 


bilateral  counterterrorism  arrangements  in  Southeast  Asia. 
By  the  end  of  2004,  the  Australian  Government  had  signed 
nine  bilateral  memoranda  of  understanding  (MO Us)  on 
cooperation  to  combat  international  terrorism  with  Indo¬ 
nesia,  M  alaysia,  Thailand,  Papua  New  Guinea,  the 
Philippines,  Fiji,  Cambodia,  East  Timor,  and  India. 

Australia  launched  a  number  of  multi-year  plans  to  help 
countries  in  the  Asia- Pacific  region  build  capacity  to  com¬ 
bat  terrorism  in  areas  such  as  law  enforcement,  border 
management,  transportation  security,  intelligence,  anti-ter¬ 
rorist  financing,  and  the  development  of  legal  regimes. 
Australia's  support  forthe  Jakarta  Center  for  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Cooperation  (JCLEC)  in  Semarang,  Indonesia  is  a 
particularly  noteworthy  development,  asJCLEC  will  serve 
as  a  counterterrorism  training  resource  for  regional  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Australia  also  funded  the  establish- 
mentin  2004  of  the  Transnational  Crime  Center  (TNCC)  in 
Jakarta,  which  will  provide  a  focal  point  within  the  Indone¬ 
sian  police  for  prevention,  identification  and  dismantling 
all  forms  of  transnational  crime,  including  terrorism. 

In  February,  Australia  and  Indonesia  convened  a  regional 
meeting  of  Justice  and  Interior  ministers  to  strengthen  law 
enforcement  efforts  on  counterterrorism  information  shar¬ 
ing  and  cooperative  legal  frameworks.  Australian  law 
enforcement  agencies  continued  to  build  working-level 
relationships  with  theirregional  counterparts  in  2004.  The 
Australians  also  provided  legal  drafting  assistance  to  Pa¬ 
cific  Island  Forum  (PIF)  states  seeking  to  adopt  UN 
conventions  against  terrorism  and  to  bring  their  domestic 
laws  into  conformity  with  the  conventions. 

In  partnership  with  the  United  States,  Australia  played  a 
leading  role  in  continuing  development  of  a  Regional 
M ovement  Alert  List  (RMAL)  system.  A  fully  functional 
RM  AL  should  strengthen  the  ability  of  participating  coun¬ 
tries  to  fightterrorism  by  monitoring  the  movement  of  people 
across  borders.  Following  completion  of  a  feasibility  study 
undertaken  by  Australia  and  the  U  nited  States,  APEC  minis¬ 
ters  agreed  in  November  to  pilot  the  RMAL  in  2005. 

Cambodia 

Despite  legislative  and  investigative  limitations,  Cambo¬ 
dia  took  several  important  measures  to  counter  the  threat 
of  terrorism.  On  March  31,  2004,  Cambodia,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  U  nited  States,  destroyed  its  entire  stock 
of  man-portable  air  defense  systems  (MAN  PADS)  in  part 
to  ensure  these  weapons  would  never  fall  into  the  hands 
of  terrorists. 

In  April,  a  bomb  detonated  at  a  ferry  in  the  southwestern 
town  of  Koh  Kong,  slightly  injuring  several  people.  Five 
persons  allegedly  belonging  to  the  Cambodian  Freedom 
Fighters  (CFF),  an  anti -government  group,  were  subse¬ 
quently  arrested.  Cambodian  authorities  had  previously 
arrested  seven  members  of  the  CFF  in  November  2003  for 
allegedly  planning  a  terrorist  attack  in  Koh  Kong.  How- 
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ever,  in  October  2004  the  court  dropped  all  charges  in 
these  cases.  Some  of  the  accused  claimed  they  were  co¬ 
erced  into  confessions. 

In  December,  a  Cambodian  courtconvicted  three  suspects 
(one  Cambodian  and  two  Thai)  of  supporting  Jemaah 
Islamiya  (JO,  sentencing  them  to  mandatory  life  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  court  acquitted  an  Egyptian  defendant.  The 
case  began  in  M  ay  2003  when  the  four  were  arrested  by 
Cambodian  authorities  for  using  an  Islamic  school  run  by 
the  Saudi  Arabia-based  non-government  organization 
(NGO)  Umm  al-Qura  as  a  front  for  channeling  terrorist 
money  into  Cambodia  from  Saudi  Arabia.  In  addition  to 
the  arrests  of  the  four,  the  Government  shut  down  two 
branches  of  the  U  mm  al-Qura  Islamic  School  and  deported 
28  foreign  teachersand  their  dependents.  Duringthetrial, 
the  court  also  convicted  in  absentia  Jl  operations  chief 
Hambali  and  two  others  of  attempted  murder  for  terrorist 
purposes.  According  to  evidence  presented  in  court, 
Hambali  and  the  others  convicted  were  involved  in  the 
planning  of  terrorist  attacks  on  the  U  S  and  U  K  embassies 
in  Phnom  Penh. 

The  Cambodian  Government's  ability  to  investigate  po¬ 
tential  terrorist  activities  is  limited  by  a  lack  of  training 
and  resources,  and  it  has  requested  international  assis¬ 
tance  to  upgrade  itslaw  enforcement/security  capabilities, 
particularly  in  border  security.  The  Government  has  in¬ 
stalled  with  US  assistance  computerized  border  control 
systems  at  Cambodia's  international  airports  in  Phnom 
Penh  and  Siem  Reap,  and  land  border  crossing  points  at 
Poipetand  Koh  Kong.  The  Cambodian  Government  has 
also  cooperated  fully  with  US  requests  to  monitor  terror¬ 
ists  and  terrorist  entities  listed  as  supporters  of  terrorist 
financing. 

China 

China  continues  to  take  a  clear  stand  against  international 
terrorism  and  is  broadly  supportive  of  the  global  war  on 
terror.  China  holdsregularcounterterrorism  consultations 
with  the  United  States,  and  is  supportive  of  international 
efforts  to  block  and  freeze  terrorist  assets.  The  Chinese 
G  o vern men t  treats  d esi gn ati o n s  of  terra ri  sts  u n d er  U  S  Ex- 
ecutive  Order  13224  on  an  equal  basis  with  those 
designated  by  the  U  nited  N  ationsU  NSCR  1267  Sanctions 
Committee.  In  2004,  the  Bank  of  China  established  a  fi¬ 
nancial  intelligence  unit  (FIU)  to  track  suspicious 
transactions.  China  joined  with  Belarus,  Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  and  Russia  to  form  the  Eurasia 
Group,  a  newly  created  regional  anti-money  laundering 
organization  or  Financial  Action  Task  Force-style  regional 
body,  and  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  an  observer  in  the 
Financial  Action  Task  Force  (FATF). 

In  2004,  China  agreed  to  grant  permanent  status  to  the 
FBI  Legal  Attache  Office  in  Beijing,  thus  providing  for  long¬ 
term  stability  and  expansion  of  US-Chinese  law 


Approximately  1,000  Indonesian  Muslims  staged  a  rally  in  Jakarta  in 
September  to  protest  against  terrorism,  two  days  after  suspected 
Islamic  terrorists  detonated  a  suicide  bomb  outside  the  Australian 
Embassy.  (AP  Photo/D ita  Alangkara) 

enforcement  and  counterterrorism  cooperation.  Although 
U  S  authorities  have  sought  more  ti  mely  Chinese  responses 
to  terrorist  investigation  requests,  substantive  intelligence 
has  been  exchanged  in  some  cases.  Lack  of  training  and 
counterterrorism  expertise  remains  an  issue  for  Chinese 
law  enforcement  officials,  but  some  received  training  in 
combating  terrorist  financing  at  the  International  Law  En- 
forcementAcademy  i  n  Thai  land  in  2004.  While  no  actsof 
international  terrorism  were  committed  in  China  in  2004, 
there  were  several  reports  of  bombings  and  bomb  threats 
in  various partsof China.  Itisunclearwhetherthese  were 
acts  of  terrorism  or  criminal  attacks.  Chinese  authorities 
assert  that  ethnic  U  ighur  terrorists,  primarily  based  in 
Xinjiang  U  ighur  Autonomous  Region,  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  Chinese  territory. 

Indonesia 

In  2004,  Indonesia  continued  building  on  its  successes 
combating  terrorism,  but  the  bombing  of  the  Australian 
Embassy  in  Jakarta  in  September  that  killed  10  demon¬ 
strates  the  continued  threat  posed  by  terrorists  operating 
in  Indonesia.  The  Indonesian  National  Police  continued 
to  take  effective  steps  to  counter  the  threat  posed  by  the 
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regional  terrorist  network  Jemaah  Islamiya  (Jl).  Indonesian 
police  arrested  approximately  two  dozen  terrorist  suspects 
in  2004.  Those  arrested  orconvicted  in  2004  include  sus¬ 
pected  senior  Jl  leaders,  former  instructors  at  Jl  training 
camps,  financiers  of  attacks,  and  members  of  splinter  net¬ 
works  who  joined  with  Jl  to  carry  out  attacks.  Since  the 
October2002  Bali  bombings,  Indonesian  prosecutors  and 
courts  have  convicted  more  than  100  members  of  Jl  or 
affiliated  groups  on  terrorism  charges. 

Indonesian  prosecutors  and  courts  became  a  focal  point 
of  counterterrorism  efforts  in  2004,  as  more  than  45  Jl 
members  stood  trial  on  terrorism  charges  in  Jakarta,  Cen¬ 
tral  Sulawesi,  and  Sumatra.  As  in  previous  years,  the 
Government  continued  to  mount  effective  prosecutions 
and  the  courts  continued  to  convictthose  arrested  in  cases 
such  as  the  M  arriott  bombing,  although  prosecution  cases 
could  have  been  strengthened  in  many  instances.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  prosecutors  have  begun  levying  terrorism  charges 
against  suspects  involved  in  sectarian  violence  in  M  aluku 
and  Central  Sulawesi. 

In  September  2003,  the  Indonesian  Supreme  Court  found 
suspected  Jl  Emir  Abu  Bakar  Ba'asyir  guilty  of  document 
fraud  and  immigration  violations,  but  exonerated  him  on 
charges  of  leading  and  participating  in  treasonous  acts, 
accepting  defense  arguments  that  prosecutors  had  shown 
no  connection  between  Ba'asyir  and  Jl.  A  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  January  2004  reduced  his  sentence  from  three 
years  to  18  months.  As  Ba'asyir  completed  that  sentence 
in  April  2004,  Indonesian  police  rearrested  him  and 
charged  him  with  conspiracy  to  committerroristacts,  link¬ 
ing  him  to  the  Bali  and  M  arriott  bombings  as  well  as  to  a 
cache  of  arms  and  explosives  found  in  central  Java.  His  trial 
began  in  October  2004  and  was  ongoing  at  year's  end. 

In  July,  the  Constitutional  Court  struck  down  the  retroac¬ 
tive  application  of  the  2003  Anti-Terror  Law,  passed  after 
the  Bali  attack.  In  a  divided  decision,  the  Court  ruled  that 
the  Bali  bombings  did  not  constitute  an  extraordinary 
crime.  Both  the  Constitutional  Court  and  Supreme  Court 
officials  said  publiclytheruling  would  not  affect  Bal  i  bomb¬ 
ing  cases  already  adjudicated.  At  the  time  of  writing,  no 
sentences  of  those  convicted  of  Bali-related  charges  have 
been  appealed  based  on  the  Constitutional  Court  ruling. 

In  October,  an  Indonesian  courtconvicted  and  sentenced 
Rusman  "Gun  Gun"  Gunawan,  an  Indonesian  connected 
to  the  bombing  of  the  J.W.  Marriott  hotel  in  Jakarta,  to 
four  years  in  prison  for  his  role  in  helping  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  funds  for  that  attack. 

The  South  Jakarta  District  Court  handed  down  an  impor¬ 
tant  verdict  in  November  when  it  found  Jl  member 
M  ohammad  Q  ital  guilty  under  corporate  criminal  liabil¬ 
ity  provisions  of  the  Anti-Terror  Law.  In  its  decision,  the 
court  officially  recognized  the  existence  of  Jl  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  it  engaged  in  terrorist  actions.  The  court  then 


found  Qital  guilty  of  terrorist  activities  through  his  duties 
asajl  member.  However,  at  year's  end,  J I  wasnota  banned 
organization  in  Indonesia.  The  Government  has  also  es¬ 
tablished  and  is  implementing  an  interagency  process  for 
responding  to  U  N  1267  Sanctions  Committee  designa¬ 
tions.  The  Government  of  Indonesia  notified  the  UN 
Resolution  1373  Committee  thatithas  frozen  18  accounts, 
but  the  details  of  those  freeze  orders  are  unclear. 

By  year's  end,  newly-elected  President  Yudhoyono  had 
identified  the  capture  of  fugitive  Jl  bomb-makers  Noordin 
Mohammad  Top  and  Azahari  Hussein  as  a  top  priority. 
The  Indonesian  Government  demonstrated  commitment 
to  regional  leadership  in  counterterrorism  efforts  by  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Australians  to  establish  the  Jakarta  Center  for 
Law  EnforcementCooperation  (JCLEC),  which  will  develop 
into  a  regional  counterterrorism  training  institute. 

Japan 

Japan  continued  its  strong  counterterrorism  stance,  both 
domestically  and  abroad,  in  2004.  In  M  ay,  the  Diet  rati¬ 
fied  a  mutual  legal  assistance  treaty  with  the  U  nited  States. 
The  treaty  will  make  cooperation  in  investigations  and 
prosecution  of  terrorists  easier. 

Japan  isactive  regionally  in  building  counterterrorism  co¬ 
operation  and  capacity  among  Asian  countries.  In  June, 
Japan  announced  its  APEC  Counterterrorism  Capacity 
Building  Initiative  and  its  plans  to  provide  assistance  to 
address  aviation,  port,  and  maritime  security,  as  well  as 
terrorism  financing  shortfalls  in  the  region.  The  Japanese 
Coast  Guard  invited  students  from  Southeast  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  to  study  at  its  academy,  provided  training  for  maritime 
law  enforcement  activities,  and  conducted  a  human  re¬ 
source  development  project  to  modernize  and  further 
professionalize  the  Philippine  Coast  Guard.  Japanese  of¬ 
ficials  have  led  regional  seminars  on  terrorist  finance, 
customscooperation,  law  enforcement,  immigration  con¬ 
trol,  and  export  control.  To  help  stemthefiow  ofterrorist 
financing  to  al-Qa'ida  and  the  Taliban,  Japan  designated 
under  its  asset-freezing  program  all  entities  and  individu¬ 
als  included  on  the  UN  1267  Sanctions  Committee's 
consolidated  listand  sponsored  an  experts  seminar  on  es¬ 
tablishing  financial  intelligence  units  for  Southeast  Asian 
countries  in  December  2004. 

There  were  no  serious  incidents  of  international  or  do¬ 
mestic  terrorism  in  Japan  during  2004.  The  leader  of  Aum 
Shinrikyo,  a  US-designated  foreign  terrorist  organization 
accused  of  perpetrating  the  sarin  gas  attack  on  the  Tokyo 
subway  system  in  1995,  was  sentenced  to  death  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Appealsare  pending. The  Public  Security  Intelligence 
Agency  is  continuing  its  surveillance  of  the  group  through 
2005,  as  authorized  by  the  Public  Security  Commission 
in  December  2002. 
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Laos 

Laos  has  continued  to  support  the  global  war  on  terror¬ 
ism,  but  lacks  specific  counterterrorism  laws.  The  Office 
of  the  Prosecutor  General  is  drafting  amendments  to  ex¬ 
isting  criminal  law,  under  which  acts  of  terrorism  fall,  to 
make  more  explicit  the  descriptions  of  and  punishments 
for  terrorism- related  crimes.  Efforts  to  implement  the 
counterterrorism  provisionsof  multilateral  agreements  are 
hampered  by  weak  enforcement  procedures  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  security  organizations.  The  Government 
cooperated  bilaterally  on  counterterrorism  issues  with  the 
United  States  and  other  nations,  and  multilateral ly  with 
the  U  nited  Nations  and  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN). 

Laos  suffered  a  handful  of  incidents  of  domestic  terrorism 
in  2004,  carried  out  by  groups  opposed  to  the  Lao  Gov¬ 
ernment.  A  group  calling  itself  the  Free  Democratic 
People's  Government  of  Laos  claimed  credit  for  several 
small  bombings,  which  resulted  in  one  death  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  injuries.  This  group  also  claimed  responsibility  for 
several  explosions  in  Vientiane  designed  to  disrupt  the 
ASEAN  Summit  in  late  November  2004. 

Malaysia 

The  M  alaysian  Governmentcontinuesto  be  a  strong  part¬ 
ner  in  the  war  on  terrorism,  taking  on  a  leading  role  to 
facilitate  regional  cooperation,  most  notably  through  its 
Southeast  Asia  Regional  Center  for  Counter  Terrorism 
(SEARCCT).  Malaysia  has  detained  more  than  100  sus¬ 
pected  terrorists  under  the  Internal  Security  Act  (ISA)  since 
M  ay  2001.  According  to  the  Internal  Security  M  inistry,  87 
such  suspects  remained  in  custody.  Malaysia  issued  eight 
and  renewed  32  two-year  detention  orders  fo r  terrorist  sus- 
pectsin  2004.  Five  detained  terroristsuspectswere  granted 
conditional  release  in  2004. 

The  SEARCCT,  established  in  2003,  focused  primarily  on 
training  for  regional  authorities  in  law  enforcement,  bank¬ 
ing,  and  other  sectors.  US  trainers  conducted  courses  for 
officials  throughout  the  region  at  SEARCCT,  and  Malay¬ 
sian,  Japanese,  Australian,  South  Korean,  British,  Croatian, 
and  Canadian  trainers  also  participated  in  regional 
counterterrorism  courses,  seminars,  lectures,  and  workshops. 

The  Malaysian  Government  has  worked  to  ensure  that 
separatist  violence  in  southern  Thailand,  which  has 
wounded  M  alaysian  tourists,  does  not  spill  over  into  M  a- 
laysia.  Malaysia  has  strengthened  border  controls  along 
the  frontier  between  the  two  countries. 

New  Zealand 

New  Zealand  has  a  strong  capacity  to  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  counterterrorism  policies,  and  further  strengthened 
its  role  in  the  global  war  on  terror  in  2004  through  do¬ 
mestic  legislation  and  regional  involvement.  In  May,  New 


Zealand  hosted  a  counterterrorism  meeting  for  Pacific  Is¬ 
land  Forum  members.  The  meeting,  which  was  funded 
through  the  Government's  Pacific  Island  Security  Fund, 
discussed  the  region's  counterterrorism  obligations  and  the 
range  of  international  assistance  available  to  help  Pacific 
Island  nations  meet  these  requirements.  In  December,  the 
Government  introduced  a  bill  into  Parliament  to  extend 
until  2007  New  Zealand's  UN  Security  Council-related 
designationsofterroristorganizations.  By  year's  end,  New 
Zealand  had  designated  420  terrorist  organizations  and 
was  considering  adding  more  to  the  list.  In  its  2004  bud¬ 
get,  New  Zealand  allocated  funds  for  the  creation  of 
specially-dedicated  National  Security  Teams  to  combat 
terrorism. 

Philippines 

The  Philippines  continues  to  cooperate  on  a  range  of  bi¬ 
lateral  and  multilateral  counterterrorism  efforts.  Indigenous 
terrorist  groups,  as  well  as  operatives  of  Jemaah  Islamiya, 
continue  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  country.  The  Phil¬ 
ippines  suffered  the  worst  terrorist  attack  in  its  history  when 
a  bomb  planted  by  Abu  Sayyaf  Group  (ASG )  terrorists  sunk 
SuperFerry  14  in  Manila  Bay,  killing  approximately  130 
passengers.  In  December,  a  bomb  exploded  in  a  crowded 
marketin  General  SantosCity,  M  indanao,  killing  a  reported 
17  people.  No  group  claimed  responsibility  for  the  at¬ 
tack. 

Philippine  authorities  had  a  number  of  successes  against 
terrorists  in  2004.  In  M  arch,  they  arrested  seven  ASG  mem¬ 
bers  responsible  for  the  SuperFerry  bombing  and 
uncovered  their  plansto  bomb  the  US  Embassy,  shopping 
malls,  and  other  targets  in  M  etro  M  anila.  In  April,  a  Phil¬ 
ippine  military  unit  killed  six  ASG  members  on  Basilan 
Island,  including  H amsi raj i  Sali,  a  senior  ASG  leader 
wanted  by  the  U  nited  Statesfor  his  role  in  the  kidnappings 
of  Americans  Guillermo  Sobero  and  Gracia  and  Martin 
Burnham  and  Sobero ’sand  Martin  Burnham's  subsequent 
deaths.  O  ne  of  the  three  US-trained  Light  Reaction  Com¬ 
panies  bloodlessly  apprehended  two  New  People's  Army 
(N  PA)  commanders  in  June,  and  an  August  air  strike  against 
the  Pentagon  Gang  destroyed  its  leadership  and  virtually 
eliminated  it  as  an  organization.  A  court  in  August  sen¬ 
tenced  17  ASG  members  to  death,  although  four  were 
convicted  in  absentia  after  having  escaped  from  jail.  In 
October,  authorities  arrested  two  men  and  one  woman 
for  their  roles  in  bomb  attacks  at  the  Davao  airport  and 
ferry  port. 

President  Gloria  M acapagal-Arroyo  announced  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  multi-agency  Anti-Terrorism  Task  Force  (ATTF) 
in  March.  During  the  firstfive  monthsof  its  existence,  ATTF 
operatives,  backed  up  by  law  enforcement,  captured  over 
60  suspected  terrorists,  seven  of  them  foreigners  believed 
to  be  elements  of  al-Q  a'ida  and  Jl. 

The  Philippines  has  made  progress  in  tracking,  blocking, 
and  seizing  terrorist  assets.  The  main  body  tasked  with 
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investigating  terrorist  finance  cases  —  the  Anti-Money 
Laundering  Council  (AM  LC)  —  completed  the  first  phase 
of  its  information  technology  upgrades  in  2004.  The  ar¬ 
rests  in  M  ay  and  September,  respectively,  of  ASG  suspects 
Khair  Mundus  and  Satrap  Tilao  on  the  first-ever  money 
laundering  charges  against  terrorists  grew  outofan  inves¬ 
tigation  initiated  by  the  US  Department  of  Homeland 
Security  (DHS)  in  coordination  with  Philippine  officials. 
On  December  17,  the  Philippines  agreed  to  co-sponsor, 
with  the  United  States,  the  submission  of  ASG  leader 
Khadaffy  Janjalani  for  inclusion  on  the  United  Nations 
1267  Sanctions  Committee  list. 

Major  evidentiary  and  procedural  obstacles  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  such  as  the  absence  of  a  law  defining  and  codifying 
terrorist  acts  and  restrictions  on  gathering  of  evidence, 
hinder  the  building  of  effective  terrorism  cases.  Although 
several  new  counterterrorism  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
new  session  of  Congress  in  July,  the  Philippines  failed  to 
enactnew  antiterrorism  legislation  in  2004.  Generic  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems 
also  hamper  bringing  terrorists  to  justice.  Among  them 
are  corruption,  low  morale,  inadequate  salaries,  recruit¬ 
ment  and  retention  difficulties,  and  lack  of  effective 
cooperation  between  police  and  prosecutors. 

USand  Philippineauthoritiesworked  closely  during  2004 
to  energize  rewards  programs  targeting  terrorist  groups. 
Using  its  Rewards  Program,  the  US  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  made  two  payments  of  $15,000  and  $9,800  to 
Filipino  informants  for  their  roles  in  the  capture  of  ASG 
cell  leaders G al i b  Andang  (aka  "Commander  Robot")  and 
Alhamzer  Limbong  (aka  "Kumander  Kosovo").  The  US 
Department  of  State,  through  its  Rewards  for  Justice  pro¬ 
gram,  madea  paymentof  $1  million  to  thethree  Philippine 
informants  who  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  attempted 
capture  of  Hamsiraji  Sali,  during  which  Sali  was  killed. 

Singapore 

Singapore  continued  its  strong  opposition  to  terrorism  and 
worked  vigorously  to  advance  the  counterterrorism  agenda 
in  bilateral  and  multilateral  contexts.  While  there  were 
no  acts  of  international  ordomestic  terrorism  in  Singapore 
in  2004,  Singaporean  authorities  pressed  their  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  regional  terrorist  group  Jemaah  Islamiya  (jl), 
and  continued  to  detain  Jl  members  who  plotted  to  carry 
out  attacks  in  Singapore  in  the  past. 

Over  the  course  of  the  year,  the  number  of  terrorism-re¬ 
lated  detainees  held  under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
decreased  from  37  to  35.  Detainees  include  members  of 
Jl  and  two  members  of  the  Mo  ro  Islamic  Liberation  Front 
(MILF).  The  "Restriction  Orders"  authorizing  detention 
require  these  persons  to  undergo  a  program  of  religious 
counseling  with  a  group  of  volunteer  religious  counselors. 

During  2004,  Singapore  continued  its i ntel I igence  and  law 
enforcement  cooperation  with  a  variety  of  governments, 


including  the  U  nited  States,  to  investigate  terrorist  groups, 
especially  Jl.  Singapore  provided  information  to  Indone¬ 
sia  to  assist  in  the  second  trial  of  Abu  Bakar  Ba'asyir.  It 
has  requested  that  Indonesia  extradite  to  Singapore  sev¬ 
eral  Jl  members  to  face  trial  for  engaging  in  a  conspiracy 
to  commit  terrorist  acts. 

In  2004,  authorities  updated  the  Monetary  Authority  of 
Singapore  Act  (Anti-Terrorism  Measures)  and  the  United 
Nations  Act  (Anti-Terrorism  Measures).  These  regulations 
prohibit  the  provision  of  any  funds  or  other  assistance  to 
terrorists,  and  provide  the  authority  for  the  seizure  of  fi¬ 
nancial  or  other  assets. 

Singaporean  officials  have  taken  strong  measures  to  en¬ 
hance  maritime  security  in  nearby  waters,  especially  the 
Strait  of  Malacca.  These  measures  are  focused  on  address¬ 
ing  terrorist  threats  as  well  as  piracy  and  other  criminal 
attacks.  The  Maritime  and  Port  Authority  (MPA)  of 
Singapore  issued  new  security  control  measures  on  ships 
calling  at  the  Port  of  Singapore,  including  pre-arrival  noti¬ 
fication  requirements.  In  July,  the  navies  of  Singapore, 
Indonesia,  and  Malaysia  initiated  coordinated  patrols  in 
the  Strait  of  M  alacca.  The  Government  of  Singapore  has 
scheduled  a  Proliferation  Security  Initiative  maritime  in¬ 
terdiction  exercise  in  August  2005.  Based  on  an  initiative 
by  Japan,  16  countries,  including  Singapore,  agreed  to  the 
regional  Cooperation  Agreementon  Combating  Piracy  and 
Armed  Robbery  against  Ships  in  Asia.  The  countries  agreed 
to  establish  a  center,  based  in  Singapore,  to  coordinate 
information  exchange  on  maritime  piracy.  Singapore  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Five  Power  Defense  Arrange¬ 
ment  (Malaysia,  Australia,  United  Kingdom,  and  New 
Zealand)  announced  that  their  agreement  would  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  deal  with  terrorism  and  other  unconventional 
threats,  including  maritime  security. 

Singapore  actively  participated  in  counterterrorism  efforts 
through  various  international  fora,  including  the  ASEAN 
Regional  Forum,  and  has  worked  to  enhance  regional 
counterterrorism  capabilities.  Singaporean  police  con¬ 
ducted  a  regional  workshop  on  "Explosives  and  Suicide 
Bomber  Counter-Measures"  to  enhance  the  capabilities 
of  police  units  in  other  ASEAN  member  countries. 
Singapore  hosted  an  APEC  Counterterrorism  Task  Force 
meeting  to  further  develop  proposals  to  enhance  the 
counterterrorism  capabilities  of  APEC  members,  as  com¬ 
mitted  by  leaders  in  N  ovember  2003. 

Taiwan 

Taiwan  remains  a  responsive  partner  in  the  global  war  on 
terrorism,  although  itisfrequently  prevented  from  partici- 
pating  in  international  and  regional  fora  on 
counterterrorism  issues. 

In  November2004, Taiwan  authoritiesannounced  thecre- 
ation  of  a  counterterrorism  policy  committee  chaired  by 
the  Premier  ofthe  Executive  Yuan  and  composed  of  seven 
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Container  Security  Initiative  (CSI) 

Announced  by  US  Customs  and  Border  Protection  (CBP)  in  January  2002,  the  Container  Security  Initiative  (CSI)  is 
intended  to  ensure  that  maritime  containers  posing  a  risk  for  terrorism  are  identified  and  examined  at  foreign  ports 
before  they  are  shipped  to  the  U  nited  States. 

CSI  is  founded  on  four  core  elements:  1)  using  intelligence  and  automated  information  to  identify  and  target  containers 
that  pose  a  risk  for  terrorism;  (2)  pre-screening  those  containers  that  pose  a  risk  at  the  port  of  departure  before  they  arrive 
at  US  ports;  (3)  using  detection  technology  to  quickly  pre-screen  containers  that  pose  a  risk;  and  (4)  using  smarter, 
tamper-evident  containers. 

U  nderthe  CSI  program,  a  small  number  of  CBP  officers  are  deployed  to  work  with  host  nation  counterparts  to  target  all 
containers  that  pose  a  potential  threat  for  terrorism  as  well  as  WM  D,  their  delivery  systems,  related  technologies,  and 
advanced  conventional  weapons. 

Containerized  shipping  is  a  critical  component  of  global  trade  because  about  90  percent  of  the  world's  trade  is  trans¬ 
ported  in  cargo  containers.  In  the  United  States,  almost  half  of  incoming  trade  (by  value)  arrives  by  containers  on  board 
ships.  Nearly  nine  million  cargo  containers  arrive  on  ships  and  are  offloaded  at  U  S  seaports  each  year. 

Early  on,  CSI  focused  on  the  top  20  foreign  ports  that  ship  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  containers  to  the 
U  nited  States.  Governments  from  these  20  foreign  ports  have  already  agreed  to  implement  CSI.  As  CSI  has  evolved,  CBP 
has  expanded  the  program  to  additional  ports  based  on  volume,  location,  and  strategic  concerns. 

A  reciprocal  program,  CSI  offers  participant  countries  the  opportunity  to  send  their  customs  officers  to  major  US  ports  to 
target  ocean-going,  containerized  cargo  destined  for  their  countries.  Likewise,  CBP  shares  information  on  a  bilateral 
basiswith  itsCSI  partners.  As  part  of  reciprocal  CSI  agreements,  Japan  and  Canada  currently  station  customs  personnel 
in  US  ports. 

Currently  O  perational  Ports: 

In  North  America: 

*  Montreal, Vancouver,  and  Halifax,  Canada. 

In  Europe: 

*  Rotterdam, The  Netherlands. 

*  Bremerhaven  and  Hamburg,  Germany. 

*  Antwerp  and  Zeebrugge,  Belgium. 

*  Le  Havre  and  Marseille,  France. 

*  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

*  La  Spezia,  Genoa,  Naples,  GioiaTauro,  and  Livorno,  Italy. 

*  Felixstowe,  Liverpool, Thamesport, Tilbury,  and  Southampton,  United  Kingdom. 

*  Piraeus,  Greece. 

*  Algeciras,  Spain. 

In  EastAsia  and  the  Pacific: 

*  Singapore. 

*  Yokohama,  Tokyo,  Nagoya,  and  Kobe,  Japan. 

*  Hong  Kong. 

*  Pusan,  South  Korea. 

*  Port  Klang  and  Tanjung  Pelepas,  M  alaysia. 

*  Laem  Chabang,  Thailand. 

In  Africa: 

*  Durban,  South  Africa. 
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multi-agency  task  forces.  Each  task  force  is  required  to 
collect  information  and  develop  operational  plansto  deal 
with  such  contingencies  as  terrorist  attacks  on  public  in¬ 
frastructure  and  telecommunication  networks.  The 
National  Police  Administration  (NPA)also  established  a 
special  SWAT  team  to  respond  to  terrorist  incidents  and 
continues  to  send  law  enforcement  personnel  abroad  for 
counterterrorism  training. 

Cooperation  on  maritime  security  issues  advanced  in  2004, 
asTaiwan  and  the  U  nited  States  agreed  on  a  framework  to 
implement  the  US  Department  of  Homeland  Security's 
Container  Security  Initiative  (CSI)  in  the  southern  port  city 
of  Kaohsiung.  Kaohsiung  is  one  of  the  busiest  container 
ports  in  the  world  and  will  be  the  eleventh  port  in  the  East 
Asia  Pacific  region  to  implement  CSI  standards  designed 
to  protect  shipping  containers  against  exploitation  by  ter¬ 
rorists  and  criminal  elements.  US  customs  and  border 
protection  officers  are  tentatively  scheduled  to  begin  op¬ 
erations  with  theirTaiwanese  counterparts  in  2005. 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  there¬ 
fore  unable  to  become  a  party  to  international  treaties, 
Taiwan  has  nonetheless  committed  to  implement  the  12 
UN  conventions  and  protocols  related  to  international  ter¬ 
rorism,  and  has  taken  some  unilateral  measures  to  combat 
illicit  money  flows.  In  2004,  Taiwan's  legislative  Yuan 
amended  the  M  oney  Laundering  Control  Act,  strengthen¬ 
ing  provisions  to  identify  and  seize  terrorist  assets  and 
property.  Taiwanese  authorities  also  continue  to  maintain 
a  centralized  database  to  verify  and  track  remittances. 

Thailand 

There  were  no  significant  acts  of  international  terrorism  in 
Thailand  during  2004.  H  owever,  there  was  a  significant 
increase  in  acts  of  domestic  violence  fueled  by  a  renewed 
separatist  insurgency  based  in  the  far  southern  provinces 
of  Thai  land .  The  violence  has  been  primarily  concentrated 
in  the  Muslim  majority  provinces  of  Pattani,  Yala,  and 
Narathiwat,  which  are  located  along  the  Thai-M  alaysian 
border.  M  ost  estimates  putthe  number  of  deaths  this  year 
directly  related  to  the  violence  at  over  500.  The  victims 
include  government  officials  and  civilians,  both  Buddhist 
and  Muslim.  The  Thai  Government  has  expressed  con¬ 
cern  that  Thai  militants  may  be  seeking  refuge  across  the 
border;  Malaysia  has  denied  these  allegations. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  direct  connection  between  mili¬ 
tants  in  southern  Thailand  and  international  terrorist 
organizations  such  as  Jemaah  Islamiya  and  al-Qa'ida. 
However,  there  is  concern  that  transnational  groups  may 
attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  increasingly  violent  situation 
for  their  own  purposes.  Long-standing  Muslim  separatist 
organizations  in  southern  Thailand  continue  to  be  active 
to  some  degree,  but  there  is  little  direct  evidence  that  these 
groupsare  actively  organizing  the  violence.  Thai  separat¬ 
ist  groups  by  all  indications  remained  focused  on  seeking 


autonomy  or  i  ndependence  for  the  far  southern  provinces. 
Violence  in  the  south  remains  focused  on  government  of¬ 
ficials  and  other  symbols  of  Thai  authority,  as  well  as 
civilians. 

Thailand  has  commitments  to  work  with  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  on  counterterrorism  issues  and  is  a  participant  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  Regional  Center  for  Counterterrorism 
(SEARCCT)  in  M  alaysia. 

Thailand  is  also  enhancing  the  security  of  its  borders  by 
implementing  more  effective  controls.  In  cooperation  with 
the  G8  Counterterrorism  Action  Group  (CTAG)  member 
governments,  Thailand  has  increased  efforts  to  combat 
documentfraud.  During  2004, Thailand  enhanced  itsabil- 
ity  to  internally  coordinate  its  response  to  terrorist  financing 
activities.  Thailand  has  embarked  on  an  aggressive  pro¬ 
gram  to  equip  its  air,  land,  and  sea  ports  of  entry  with  a 
computerized  terrorist  watch  listing  system.  The  system 
will  be  operational  at  a  limited  number  of  locations  in 
2005,  with  completion  forecast  for  2006. 
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Europe  and  Eurasia  Overview 

Major  terrorist  events  occurred  in  Europe  in  2004,  with 
hundreds  dying  in  horrific  attacks  in  Spain,  Russia,  and 
Uzbekistan,  accompanied  by  major  successes,  including 
broad-based  international  cooperation  to  secure  the  0  lym- 
pics  in  Greece,  and  deepened  multilateral  efforts  to 
improve  capabilities  to  combatthe  threat  of  terrorism.  Eu¬ 
ropean  nationscontinued  to  work  in  close  partnership  with 
the  U  nited  States  in  the  global  counterterrorism  campaign 
and,  galvanized  by  the  Madrid  bombings  and  growing 
awareness  of  their  own  vulnerabilities,  took  significant 
steps  to  enhance  their  capability  to  combat  terrorists  and 
their  supporters.  The  contributions  of  European  countries 
in  sharing  intelligence,  arresting  membersofterroristcells, 
and  interdicting  terrorist  financing  and  logistics  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  vital  elements  in  the  war  on  terrorism. 

The  European  U  nion  (EU )  remained  a  key  partner  in  the 
war  on  terrorism  and  has  moved  to  strengthen  Commu¬ 
nity  legal  and  administrative  capacity,  and  that  of  EU 
member  states,  to  combat  terrorism.  The  EU  created  the 
position  of  CoordinatorforCounterterrorism  following  the 
Madrid  attacks  in  March.  International  judicial  coopera¬ 
tion  advanced  as  EU  members  brought  into  effect  the 
European  Arrest  Warrant  and  enacted  implementing  leg¬ 
islation  for  US-EU  Extradition  and  M  utual  Legal  Assistance 
Treaties.  The  June  US-EU  Summit  Declaration  on  Com¬ 
bating  Terrorism  reaffirmed  a  wide  range  of  transatlantic 
commitments  to  cooperate  closely  and  continue  to  work 
together  to  develop  measures  to  maximize  capacities  to 
detect,  investigate  and  prosecute  terrorists  and  preventter- 
rori st  attacks,  prevent  access  by  terrorists  to  financial  and 
other  economic  resources,  enhance  information  sharing 
and  cooperation  among  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  border  information  systems. 
The  United  States  and  EU  initiated  a  dialogue  on  terror¬ 
ism  finance  issues  in  September. 

European  nations  are  active  participants  in  a  variety  of 
multilateral  organizations  that  have  made  contributions 
in  counterterrorist  efforts,  including  the  G8,  NATO,  the 
Financial  Action  Task  Force  (FATF),  the  Organization  for 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE),  the  Interna¬ 
tional  M  ariti  me  Organization  (IM  0 ),  and  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  0  rganization  (ICAO ).  They  worked  actively 
with  the  United  States  and  other  partners  through  these 
organizations  to  establish  and  implement  best  practices, 
build  the  counterterrorism  capabilities  of  "weak  but  will¬ 
ing"  states,  and  institutionalize  the  war  against  terrorism 
globally.  0  SCE  members  have  committed  themselves  to 
becoming  parties  to  the  12  U  N  terrorism  conventionsand 
protocols,  to  work  together  to  modernize  travel  documents 
and  shipping  container  security,  and  to  prevent  and  sup¬ 
press  the  financing  of  terrorist  organizations. 

Terrorist  activity  and  the  presence  of  terrorist  support  net¬ 
works  in  Europe  remain  a  source  of  concern.  Efforts  to 


Investigators  at  the  site  of  an  explosion  that  hit  the  General  Prosecutor's 
office  in  the  U  zbek  capital  Tashkent.  In  July,  suicide  bombers  staged 
nearly  simultaneous  attacks  outside  the  U  S  and  Israeli  Embassies  as  well 
as  the  prosecutor's  office.  (AP  Photo/Anvar  Ilyasov) 


A  man  carries  an  injured  child,  who  escaped  from  a  seized  school  in 
Beslan,  North  Ossetia,  Russia,  Septembers.  (AP  Photo/Ivan  Sekretarev) 


Relatives  mourn  11-year  old  Albert  Berdikov  near  his  grave  when  the 
town  of  Beslan  marked  the  end  of  the  traditional  40-day  mourning 
period  for  the  victims  of  the  hostage-taking.  (AP  Photo/Ivan  Sekretarev) 
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combat  the  threat  in  Europe  are  sometimes  hampered  by 
legal  protections  that  make  itdifficultto  take  firm  judicial 
action  against  suspected  terrorists,  asylum  laws  that  af¬ 
ford  loopholes,  inadequate  legislation,  or  standards  of 
evidence  that  limit  use  of  classified  information  in  hold¬ 
ing  terrorist  suspects.  Ease  of  travel  within  Schengen  visa 
countries  also  makes  Western  Europe  attractive  to  terror¬ 
ists.  Some  European  states  have  at  times  not  been  able  to 
prosecute  successfully  or  hold  some  of  the  suspected  ter¬ 
rorists  brought  before  their  courts.  The  Clearinghouse 
mechanism  for  authorizi  ng  EU -wide  terrorist  designations 
was  unable  to  generate  consensus  on  action  to  block  the 
assets  of  charities  associated  with  HAMASand  Hizballah. 

In  March,  Islamic  extremists  linked  to  the  Moroccan  Is¬ 
lamic  Combatant  Group  (G ICM )  detonated  10  bombs  on 
commuter  trains  during  the  M  adrid  rush  hour,  killing  191 
persons  and  wounding  hundreds  more;  several  suspects 
later  blew  themselves  up  in  order  to  avoid  arrest. 

Russia  endured  a  series  of  deadly  terrorist  attacks  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  August  and  September  2004,  including  explosions 
on  the  M  oscow  subway,  suicide  bomb  attacks  that  brought 
down  two  Russian  airliners  simultaneously,  a  suicide 
bomber  attack  outside  a  Moscow  metro  station,  and  the 
seizure  of  approximately  1,200  hostages,  most  of  whom 
were  school  children,  at  a  school  in  Beslan,  North  Ossetia, 
that  left  at  least  331  people  dead,  more  than  half  of  them 
children,  and  hundreds  of  others  injured. 

In  U  zbekistan  in  M  arch  and  April  2004,  suicide  bombers 
attacked  a  popular  bazaar  and  other  locations  resulting  in 
the  death  of  more  than  a  dozen  police  officers  and  inno¬ 
cent  bystanders.  A  further  round  of  bombings  in  July 
outside  the  US  and  Israeli  Embassies  and  the  Uzbekistan! 
General  Prosecutor's  Office  resulted  in  the  death  of  four 
Uzbekistani  security  officers. 

Deploying  thousands  of  security  personnel  and  working 
closely  with  partners  from  across  the  globe,  Greece  staged 
successful  and  secure  summer  O  lympic  Games. 

The  Netherlands  was  rocked  by  the  brutal  assassination  of 
a  prominent  film  director  by  a  Dutch-born  M  oroccan  dual 
national.  The  killing  and  its  aftershocks,  like  the  Madrid 
bombings,  focused  attention  throughout  Europe  on  the  po¬ 
tential  threat  from  extremist  groups  recruited  from  within 
Europe. 

Cooperation  among  European  law  enforcement  authori¬ 
ties  continued  to  be  key  to  counterterrorism  successes. 
Intra-European  information  exchanges  shed  light  on  the 
continent-wide  linkages  of  the  Madrid  bombers  and  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  April  arrests  across  Europe  of  suspects 
connected  to  the  Turkish  Revolutionary  People's  Libera¬ 
tion  Party/Front  (DH  KP/C). 


Enhancing  regional  counterterrorism  cooperation  has  been 
a  priority  for  the  U  nited  States.  Toward  that  end,  the  U  S 
Department  of  State  co-hosted  with  theSwissGovernment 
the  sixth  Counterterrorism  Conference  for  Eurasian  states 
in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  December  2004.  Participants 
included  most  of  the  Eurasian  states,  Turkey,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  EU, 
Interpol,  OSCE,  NATO,  and  Poland's  recently  developed 
Foundation  forthe  Prevention  ofTerrorism  and  Biological 
Threats.  The  conference  provided  participants  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  describeand  identify  componentsoftheirnational 
programs  to  respond  to  a  bioterrorism  attack,  and  to  see 
how  their  various  governments  would  respond  together 
to  a  transnational  bio-emergency. The  Dutch  EU  Presidency 
hosted  an  EU-wide  conference  on  terrorism  finance  in 
Brussels  in  September,  which  included  participation  by 
the  United  States  as  well  as  other  third  countries  and  in¬ 
ternational  organizations,  including  the  U nited  Nations. 

The  N  orth  Atlantic  Treaty  O  rganization  (NATO )  also  played 
a  key  role  in  combating  terrorism  at  the  regional  level  in 
Europe.  First  and  foremost,  NATO  continues  O  peration 
Active  Endeavor  (OAE),  a  naval  operation  aimed  at  com¬ 
bating  terrorism  by  monitoring  maritime  traffic  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Thus  far,  Alliance  warships  have  hailed  over 
57,000  vesselsand  have  boarded  nearly  100  vessels.  Cur¬ 
rently,  NATO  is  discussing  expanding  OAE  into  the  Black 
Sea  and  stren gth en I  n g  th e  ma n d ate's  d i  recti ves  fo r  searc h - 
ingforWMD  materials.  Additionally,  during  the  Olympics, 
NATO  provided  critical  chemical,  biological,  radiologi¬ 
cal,  nuclear  (CBRN),  and  air  patrol  capabilities  to  the 
Government  of  Greece. 

Despite  limited  resources,  the  countries  of  southeast  Eu¬ 
rope  have  actively  supported  the  international  coalition 
againstterrorism.  Through  the  Southeast  European  Coop¬ 
eration  Initiative  (SECI)  Regional  Center  to  Combat 
Transborder  Crime,  based  in  Romania,  the  twelve  states 


Former  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell  welcomes  Russia's  Defense 
M  inister  Sergei  Ivanov  during  their  meeting  at  the  State  Department  on 
April  6,  2004.  The  war  on  terrorism  and  Russia's  relationship  with  a 
recently  expanded  NATO  were  Ivanov's  top  issues  as  he  met  with  U  S 
officials.  (AP  Photo/J.  ScottApplewhite) 
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of  Albania,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Bulgaria,  Croatia, 
Greece,  H  ungary,  M  acedonia,  M  oldova,  Romania,  Serbia 
and  M  ontenegro,  Slovenia,  and  Turkey  cooperated  to  com¬ 
bat  organized  crime  and  various  forms  of  trafficking, 
enhance  border  security,  and  improve  training  for  border 
security  personnel. 

In  October  Belarus,  China,  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan,  and  Russia  created  the  Eurasia  Group,  a  regional 
anti-money  laundering  organization  or  Financial  Action 
Task  Force-style  regional  body  (FSRB). 

Albania 

Despite  limited  resources,  Albania  continued  to  support 
the  global  war  on  terrorism  and  made  progress  in  imple¬ 
menting  its  national  action  plan  against  terrorism,  originally 
approved  in  2002.  Albania  has  steadfastly  supported  US 
actions  against  terrorism,  sharing  information  and  investi¬ 
gating  terrorist- related  groups  and  activities.  In  2004,  the 
Government  froze  the  assets  of  terrorist  financiers,  cur¬ 
tailed  the  activities  of  suspect  Islamic  NGOs,  and  detained 
orexpeiied  individuaissuspected  of  having  links  to  terror¬ 
ism  or  attempting  to  foment  religious  intolerance.  In  July, 
Parliament  passed  legislation  to  implement  asset  freezes 
against  persons  designated  as  terrorists  or  terrorist  finan¬ 
ciers  by  the  United  Nations.  Albania  has  begun  cracking 
down  on  ethnic  Albanian  extremists,  including  leaders  of 
the  ultranationalist  Albanian  National  Army.  In  December, 
police  apprehended  four  arms  traffickers  dealing  in  surface 
to  air  missiles  likely  intended  for  regional  extremists. 

Armenia 

In  2004,  Armenia  continued  to  be  a  full  and  active  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  global  war  against  terrorism.  A  new 
Armenian  criminal  law  more  clearly  defining  terrorist  acts 
replaced  Soviet-era  legislation  in  2003.  The  National  As¬ 
sembly  passed  legislation  outlawing  money  laundering  and 
financing  of  terrorism  in  December  2004,  bringing  Arme¬ 
nian  legislation  in  line  with  its  international  obligationsto 
combat  terrorist  finance,  and  strengthening  the  ability  of 
the  Government  to  prosecute  terrorist- related  offenses. 
Border  Guards  seized  42  grams  of  non-weapons-grade  ra¬ 
dioactive  material  in  2004.  While  none  of  the  material 
was  likely  destined  for  terrorist  organizations,  the  Border 
Guards  have  shown  that  they  are  capable  of  detecting  and 
interdicting  nuclear  material.  The  Armenian  Central  Bank 
fully  cooperated  with  efforts  to  freeze  terrorist  assets  but 
reported  finding  none  in  2004. 

Austria 

Austria  continued  its  participation  in  multilateral  missions, 
its  cooperation  with  US  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
its  leadership  in  regional  anti-terrorism  initiatives.  In  2004, 
the  Government  made  efforts  to  tighten  financial  oversight 
of  suspected  terrorism  financing. 


In  2004,  the  Interior  M  inistry's  intelligence  arm,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Office  for  the  Protection  of  the  Constitution  and  for 
Terrorism  (BVT),  stepped  up  surveillance  of  suspected  Is¬ 
lamic  extremists;  italso  increased  monitoring  of  suspected 
extremist  prayer  houses  in  Vienna  and  surveillance  of  the 
Egyptian  al-Jama'ah  al-lslamiyah  movement  and  of  sus¬ 
pected  Afghan  extremists  entering  Austria  as  asylum 
seekers.  Austria  passed  legislation  to  allow  police  video 
surveillance  of  public  spaces.  Austria's  legal  and  institu¬ 
tional  framework  to  combat  terrorism  was  strengthened. 
Its  money  laundering  and  terrorist  financing  legislation  is 
now  in  compliance  with  FATF  40+9  Recommendations, 
and  the  EU-wide  arrest  warrant  became  effective  in  2004. 

Azerbaijan 

Azerbaijan  and  the  U  nited  States  have  a  very  good  record 
of  cooperation  on  counterterrorism  issues  that  predates 
the  September  11,  2001,  attacks.  With  the  2004  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Convention  on  Offenses  and  Certain  Other  Acts 
Committed  on  Board  Aircraft  and  the  Convention  on  the 
Physical  Protection  of  Nuclear  Material,  Azerbaijan  has 
acceded  to  ail  12  international  conventions  and  proto¬ 
cols  relating  to  terrorism.  While  Azerbaijan  has  served  as 
a  route  for  international  mujahedin  with  ties  to  terrorist 
organizations  seeking  to  move  men,  money,  and  materiel 
throughout  the  Caucasus,  the  Azeri  Government  has 
stepped  up  its  efforts  and  succeeded  in  reducing  their  pres¬ 
ence  and  hampering  their  activities.  Azerbaijan  hastaken 
steps  to  combat  terrorist  financing  and  identify  possible 
terrorist-related  funding  by  distributing  lists  of  suspected 
terrorist  groups  and  individuals  to  local  banks.  An  experts 
group,  led  by  the  National  Bank  of  Azerbaijan,  has  pre¬ 
pared  draft  anti-money  laundering  legislation  that  would 
establish  a  financial  intelligence  unit  (FIU)  and  expand 
the  predicate  crimes  for  money  laundering  beyond  nar¬ 
cotics  trafficking. 

In  2004,  the  Government  continued  to  make  significant 
arrests  of  individuals  associated  with  terrorist  groups. 
M  embersofjayshullah,  an  indigenousterroristgroup,  who 
were  arrested  in  2000  and  tried  in  2001  for  plotting  to 
attack  the  US  Embassy  in  Baku,  remain  in  prison. 

Belgium 

In  2004,  the  Belgian  Government  continued  anti-terrorist 
cooperation  with  European  neighbors  and  the  US  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  multiple  levels.  Belgium  remained  active  in 
sharing  information  with  the  U  nited  States  regarding  ter¬ 
rorist  threats  to  US  interests  or  persons.  In  2004,  Belgium 
and  the  United  States  broadened  cooperation  under  the 
Container  Security  Initiative  —  in  place  for  the  Port  of 
Antwerp  since  2003  —  to  include  a  second  Belgian  port, 
Zeebrugge.  The  two  governments  also  agreed  to  place 
radiation  detection  equipment  in  the  Port  of  Antwerp  un¬ 
der  the  Department  of  Energy's  M  egaports  program. 
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The  Belgian  judicial  system  applied  the  rule  of  law  to  ter¬ 
rorist  conspirators  in  2004,  when  it  charged  10  suspects 
with  criminal  conspiracy  related  to  possible  terrorist  ac¬ 
tivities.  Eightof  the  defendants  were  found  guilty,  receiving 
sentences  ranging  from  11  months  to  five  years.  0  ne  of 
those  convicted, Tarek  M  aaroufi,  had  been  found  guilty  in 
the  2003  terrorist  trial  in  Belgium  and  will  serve  a  total  of 
seven  years  in  prison  based  on  that  previous  conviction. 
A  Belgian  appellate  court  rejected  appeals  filed  by  nine 
of  the  18  convicted  in  Belgium's  2003  terrorist  trial,  in¬ 
cluding  M  aaroufi  and  N  izar Trabelsi,  a  Tunisian  national 
and  al-Qa'ida  associate.  The  court  actually  increased 
M  aaroufi 's  sentence  from  six  to  seven  years,  while  main¬ 
taining  the  ten-year  sentence  of  Trabel si  and  the  shorter 
sentences  of  three  other  defendants.  Another  of  the  ap¬ 
pellants,  M  ouloud  Haiter,  had  his  sentence  increased  from 
three  to  four  years,  while  Abelhouaid  Aberkan's  sentence 
was  reduced  from  three  to  two  years.  A  final  appellant, 
who  cooperated  with  authorities  in  the  initial  trial,  had 
his  sentence  suspended. 

The  Belgian  authorities,  in  cooperation  with  Spanish,  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  Dutch  investigators,  continued  criminal 
investigations  of  over  20  other  suspects  in  Belgium  for  pos¬ 
sible  terrorism  activities,  including  possible  links  to  the 
March  Madrid  bombing  and  the  November  murder  of 
Dutch  filmmaker  Theo  van  Gogh.  Belgian  legislation 
adopted  in  2003  to  implementthe  EU 's  Framework  Deci¬ 
sion  ofjune  2002  on  combating  terrorism  and  the  European 
Arrest  Warrant  came  into  effect  in  December  2003  and 
January  2004,  respectively. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

The  Government  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  (BiH)  re¬ 
mained  a  strong  and  active  partner  in  the  global  war  on 
terrorism.  The  country's  ethnic  divisions,  its  complex  and 
multi-level  government  structure,  and  its  still  weak  cen¬ 
tral  institutions  complicate  its  efforts  against  terrorism,  but 
Bosnia  made  great  strides  in  institutionalizing  its 
counterterrorism  capabilities.  State-level  Ministries  of 
Defense  and  Security  were  established  in  2004,  and  the 
two  entity-level  (Federation  and  Republika  Srpska)  intelli¬ 
gence  services  were  merged  into  a  single  state-level 
service.  U  S  Government  assistance  helped  establish  the 
State  Investigative  and  Protection  Agency  (SIPA),  an  FBI- 
like  agency  responsible  for  investigating  complex  crimes 
including  terrorism,  illegal  trafficking,  organized  crime, 
and  smuggling  of  weaponsof  mass  destruction.  SIPA  will 
have  a  financial  intelligence  unit  (FIU ),  and  a  sub-unit  of 
its  Criminal  Investigation  Department  will  be  dedicated 
to  counterterrorism  and  WMD.  However,  these  units  of 
SIPA  are  notyet fully  staffed  orfuiiy  operational,  and  state 
institutions  in  general  are  largely  under-funded,  under¬ 
resourced,  and  lack  sufficiently  trained  personnel. 

In  June,  Bosnia  adopted  a  package  of  laws  that,  when  fully 
implemented,  will  dramatically  strengthen  state-level  law 
enforcement  capabilities.  The  set  of  laws  includes  legisla¬ 


tion  giving  SIPA  law  enforcement  and  investigative  au¬ 
thority  for  state-level  crimes,  including  terrorism,  and  a 
law  on  prevention  of  money  laundering.  The  law,  which 
came  into  force  on  December  28,  determines  the  mea¬ 
sures  and  responsibilities  for  detecting,  preventing,  and 
investigating  money  laundering  and  terrorist  financing,  and 
prescribes  measures  and  responsibilities  for  international 
cooperation.  Bosnia  lacks  established  proceduresfordeal- 
ing  with  such  issues  as  denaturalization,  extradition,  and 
preventive  detention. 

The  BiH  Government  took  decisive  action  in  apprehend¬ 
ing  suspects  and  shuttingdown  NGOsand  bankaccounts 
tied  to  terrorist-linked  organizations.  In  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  Bosnian  Federation  authorities  shutdown  NGOs 
with  terrorist  links  and  froze  accounts  of  terrorist  support¬ 
ers.  In  2004,  the  Government  disrupted  the  operationsof 
al-Furqan  (a.k.a.  Sirat  Istikamet),  al-Haramain  and  al- 
Masjed  al-Aqsa  Charity  Foundation,  andTaibah  Interna¬ 
tional,  organizations  listed  by  the  UN  1267  Committee  as 
having  direct  links  with  al-Qa'ida.  Of  continuing  con¬ 
cern  are  the  foreign  Islamic  extremists  who  remain  in 
Bosnia  as  a  legacy  of  the  1992-95  war. 

Bulgaria 

Bulgaria  isa  staunch  ally  of  the  U  nited  States  in  the  global 
war  against  terror.  During  2004,  the  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment  continued  its  high  level  of  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  in  preventing  acts  of  terrorism  in  Bulgaria 
and  elsewhere.  This  included  information  sharing  on  po¬ 
tential  terrorist  threats.  Bulgarian  officials  have  aggressively 
pursued  and  developed  leads  and  provided  extensive  co¬ 
operation  to  US  officials.  Cooperation  with  US  and 
regional  officials  on  export  and  border  controls  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  outstanding. 

Czech  Republic 

Czech  authorities  have  cooperated  closely  with  the  US 
Government  and  other  European  governments  to  prevent 
terrorist  activity.  In  2004,  the  Czechs  blocked  several  ex¬ 
ports  of  weapons  and  explosives  that  were  linked  to 
possible  terrorist  activity.  Czech  authorities  responded  ef¬ 
fectively  to  requests  for  increased  protection  of  US 
facilities,  including  at  the  Prague  headquarters  of  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty. 

Finland 

Finland  enhanced  its  ability  to  combat  terrorism  in  2004, 
implementing  legislation  thatallowed  itto  freeze  assets  with¬ 
out  prior  action  by  the  EU  or  UN.  Finland  amended  its 
criminal  code  to  make  it  possible  to  sentence  leaders  of 
terrorist  groups  to  15  yearsin  jail,  although  the  group  has  to 
have  actually  committed  acts  of  terrorism  in  Finland  before 
investigation  and  prosecution  can  begin.  In  January,  the  Finn¬ 
ish  Security  Police  created  a  special  unitconcentrating  solely 
on  fighting  terrorism,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Finland. 
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Bulgarian  Muslims  pray  at  a  mosque  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  for  the  lives  of 
two  Bulgarian  civilians  working  as  truck  drivers  and  kidnapped  in  Iraq 
by  Jordanian  terrorist  Abu  Mus'ab  al-Zarqawi,  who  threatened  to 
execute  the  two  captives  if  the  U  S  military  did  not  release  all  Iraqi 
detainees  within  24  hours.  (AP  Photo/D  imitar  Deinov) 


France 

Throughout  2004,  France  continued  to  pursue  one  of 
Europe's  most  effective  and  aggressive  counterterrorism 
policies  and  made  significant  terrorism-related  arrests.  In 
April,  French  authorities  shut  down  a  cell  of  the  M  oroc- 
can  Islamic  CombatantGroup  (GICM)thatwasconsidered 
to  be  extremely  dangerous.  In  July,  the  Government  took 
custody  of  four  former  detai  nees  at  G  uantanamo  Bay  and 
charged  them  with  terrorist  conspiracy;  all  four  remain  in 
pretrial  detention  with  trials  expected  to  begin  in  2005. 
In  October,  French  and  Spanish  authorities  struck  a  sig¬ 
nificant  blow  to  ETA  terrorism  through  the  arrest  in  France 
of  two  top  ETA  leaders  and  the  seizure  of  significant  arms 
and  materials  caches.  Judicial  and  police  investigations 
following  the  high-profile  arrests  in  2003  of  German  na¬ 
tional  Christian  Ganczarski  and  M  oroccan  national  Karim 
Mehdi  continued  in  2004.  Ganczarski  and  Mehdi,  who 
are  suspected  of  ties  to  al-Qa'ida,  remain  in  pretrial  de¬ 
tention  in  France.  The  investigation  into  the  activities  of 
suspected  terrorist  Djamel  Beghal  concluded  in  late  2004. 
His  trial,  as  well  as  the  trials  of  seven  associates,  will  be¬ 
gin  in  January  2005.  The  Beghal  network  is  suspected  of 


planning  a  number  of  terrorist  acts,  including  an  attack 
on  the  US  Embassy  in  Paris. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance's  terrorism  financing  coordina¬ 
tion  cell  TRACFIN  maintained  direct  coordination  with 
the  USTreasury  Department.  At  the  level  of  the  European 
U  nion,  France  played  an  active  role  in  the  Clearinghouse, 
the  U  n  ion's  terrorism  financing  coordination  body.  France 
has  not  designated  HAM  AS-affi  Mated  charities,  arguing  that 
they  have  no  links  to  terrorism,  and  continues  to  oppose 
designating  Lebanese  Hizballah  as  a  terrorist  organiza¬ 
tion.  France  took  rapid  action  in  support  of  US  requests 
to  freeze  Taliban,  al-Qa'ida,  and  other  terrorist  financial 
assets. 

In  2004,  France  expanded  its  international  judicial  coop¬ 
eration.  In  addition  to  bringing  into  force  the  European 
Arrest  Warrant,  France  signed  with  the  United  States  two 
new  agreements  in  September  that  updated  a  bilateral 
extradition  treaty  and  improved  overall  counterterrorism 
cooperation. 

Georgia 

The  Georgian  Government  remained  deeply  committed 
to  combating  international  and  domestic  terrorism  in  2004 
and  has  consistently  and  publicly  condemned  acts  of  ter¬ 
ror.  Georgia  is  still  used  to  a  limited  degree  as  a  terrorist 
transit  state,  although  much  less  so  since  the  government 
crackdown  on  the  Pankisi  Gorge  in  late  2002.  Stepped-up 
Georgian  law  enforcementcounterterrorism  operations  in 
late  2004  in  Pankisi,  in  the  wake  of  the  Beslan  terrorist 
attack  in  September  2004  in  Russia,  have  further  eroded 
the  ability  of  transnational  terrorist  groups  to  use  the  Pankisi 
Gorge  as  a  transit  area. 

Georgian  law  enforcement  capabilities  are  limited,  al¬ 
though  improving  through  internal  reform  and  US 
Government  and  Western  donor  technical  and  financial 
assistance.  In  particular,  the  United  States  is  providing 
counterterrorism  training  via  the  State  D epartment's  Anti¬ 
terrorism  Assistance  Program.  The  Procuracy  has  a  special 
unit  of  six  prosecutors  and  investigators  solely  dedicated  to 
terrorism  financing  and  money  laundering  cases.  Efforts  to 
reform  the  M  inistry  of  Internal  Affairs  and  Mini stry  of  State 
Security  and  enhance  their  counterterrorism  capabilities  are 
constrained  by  lack  of  adequate  resources,  equipment,  and, 
mostly,  training.  These  reform  efforts,  coupled  with  frequent 
personnel  turnover,  have  created  confusion  and  prevented 
development  of  an  overall  counterterrorism  policy.  Border 
guard  and  customs  reform  is  continuing,  and  over  the  past 
few  years,  maritime,  air,  and  communications  capabilities 
have  improved  considerably. 
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Germany 

Germany  continued  to  be  a  dedicated  and  important  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  global  coalition  against  terrorism; 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  remained  solid. 
Throughout  2004  German  law  enforcement  authorities 
conducted  numerous  actions  against  individuals,  organi¬ 
zations,  and  mosques  suspected  of  involvement  in 
terrorism.  In  some  cases,  hundredsof  individualsand  ve¬ 
hicles  were  searched,  which  resulted  in  arrests  for 
documentfraud,  illegal  residency,  and  weaponsviolations. 

To  improve  coordination  of  state  and  federal  law  enforce- 
mentand  intelligence  agencies,  in  December  2004  Interior 
M  inisterSchily  announced  establishment  of  a  Berlin-based 
"Information  and  Analysis  Center"  thatwill  bringtogether 
all  agencies  involved  in  the  German  fight  against  terror¬ 
ism.  In  2004,  the  German  Federal  Criminal  Office  also 
established  an  Office  for  International  Coordination  to 
improve  counterterrorism  collaboration  with  foreign  law 
enforcementauthorities.  Injuly,  Germany  adopted  a  new 
immigration  law  containing  provisions  to  strengthen 
Germany's  fight  against  terrorism.  The  new  law  took  ef¬ 
fect  in  January  2005. 

Germany  is  currently  investigating  almost  200  cases  of 
terrorism  nationwide,  but  has  at  times  had  difficulties  in 
convicting  terrorist  suspects.  The  2003  conviction  of 
Moroccan  citizen  Mounirel  Motassadeq  for  accessory  to 
murder  and  membership  in  the  "Hamburg  cell"  that  had 
formed  around  9/11  suicide  pilot  Mohammed  Atta  was 
overturned  and  Motassadeq  was  released  in  April  pend¬ 
ing  a  retrial,  despite  what  the  court  called  "strong 
evidence"  of  his  membership  in  a  terrorist  organization. 
His  retrial  began  in  August.  A  trial  on  similar  charges 
against  another  "Hamburg  cell”  suspect,  Moroccan  citi¬ 
zen  Abdelghani  Mzoudi,  ended  with  his  acquittal  in 
February.  Prosecutors  filed  an  appeal.  German  authori¬ 
ties  have  initiated  deportation  proceedings  against  both 
Motassadeq  and  Mzoudi. 

Other  notable  2004  arrests  and  indictments  include  the 
cases  of  several  alleged  members  of  the  Iraq-based  terror¬ 
ist  group  Ansar  al-lslam.  Three  Iraqi  alleged  members  of 
Ansar  al-lslam  were  arrested  in  December  on  charges  of 
plotting  an  attack  on  Iraqi  Prime  M  inisterAyad  Allawi  dur¬ 
ing  his  visit  to  Berlin.  Tunisian  national  Ishan  Garnoui 
was  indicted  by  the  Federal  Prosecutor  in  January  2004 
for  attempted  formation  of  a  terrorist  organization  with 
the  intention  to  unleash  explosive  attacks  on  US  and  Jew¬ 
ish  targets  in  Germany.  He  was  convicted  in  April  2005 
on  charges  of  tax  evasion,  illegal  possession  of  weapons, 
and  violation  of  the  immigration  law,  but  was  acquitted 
on  terrorism  charges. 

German  authorities  deported  Turkish  extremist  Metin 
Kaplan  to  Turkey,  where  authorities  detained  him  to  face 
numerouscharges,  includingtreason.  German  authorities 


made  several  indictments  and  arrests  related  to  theTurk- 
ish  terrorist  group  PKK/KADEK/Kongra-Gel,  although  one 
prominent  PKK  suspect  was  later  released. 

German  prosecutors  were  unsuccessful  in  bringing  indict¬ 
ments  against  several  prominent  al-Qa'ida  suspects, 
including  German  national  Christian  Ganczarski,  a  sus¬ 
pect  in  the  April  2002  bombing  of  a  Tunisian  synagogue 
in  which  several  German  citizens  were  killed.  Similarly, 
authorities  were  unableto  indict  Syrian-German  dual  na¬ 
tional  Mamoun  Darkazanli,  but  he  is  in  custody  and 
authorities  are  seeking  to  extradite  him  to  Spain,  where  a 
2003  arrest  warrant  accuses  him  of  membership  in  and 
providing  logistical  and  financial  support  to  al-Qa'ida.  In 
November,  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  blocked  his 
extradition  pending  its  review  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  new  European  Arrest  Warrant. 

In  2002  the  German  Interior  M  inistry  banned  the  al-Aqsa 
Foundation  on  the  grounds  of  providing  financial  support 
to  HAM  AS.  In  July  2003,  a  German  court  temporarily  lifted 
the  ban  pending  a  final  court  ruling,  although  it  also  im¬ 
posed  financial  reporting  requirements  on  al-Aqsa.  In 
December  2004,  following  a  court  ruling  upholding  the 
2002  ban  on  the  al-Aqsa  Foundation,  German  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  searched  more  than  30  al-Aqsa  offices 
nationwide.  The  Interior  M  inistry  has  banned  the  extrem¬ 
ist  Islamic  association  Hizb  ut-Tahrir  —  based  outside 
Germany  —  from  any  activity  within  the  country  and  has 
seized  the  association's  assets  in  Germany.  The  USGov- 
ernmenthasno  evidence  that  H  izb  ut-Tahrirhascommitted 
any  terrorist  acts,  butthe  group's  radical  anti-USand  anti- 
Semitic  ideology  is  sympathetic  to  acts  of  violence  against 
the  U  nited  States  and  its  allies,  and  it  has  publicly  called 
on  M  uslimsto  travel  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  to  fight  Coa¬ 
lition  forces. 

Greece 

Greece  continued  to  strengthen  its  ability  to  fight  terror¬ 
ism  and  held  the  2004  Olympic  and  Paralympic  Games 
in  Athens  without  incident.  In  June,  the  Greek  Parliament 
passed  new  counterterrorism  legislation  that  brought 
Greece  into  compliance  with  the  EU  Framework  Deci¬ 
sion  on  Combating  Terrorism,  including  approval  of  the 
EU  Arrest  Warrant.  This  legislation  made  specific  refer- 
encetoterroristcrimesand  groups forthe firsttime.  Among 
its  provisions,  the  legislation  extends  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  on  terrorist- related  killings  from  20  to  30  years, 
established  a  framework  for  EU-wide  probes  and  rapid 
extradition  of  terrorist  suspects  within  the  EU  bloc,  and 
provided  forharshertreatmentofterroristleadersand  those 
who  provide  money  and  logistics  to  terrorists. 

In  October,  after  an  eight  month  process,  a  Greek  court 
sentenced  four  of  five  accused  members  of  the  domestic 
terrorist  group  Peoples'  Revolutionary  Struggle  (ELA)  to 
what  amounts  to  25  years  imprisonment,  the  maximum 
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allowed  under  Greek  law,  for  bombings/attempted  mur¬ 
ders,  possession  of  firearms/explosives,  and  involvement 
in  the  1994  assassination  of  a  police  officer.  The  ELA  de¬ 
fense  immediately  appealed  these  sentences;  by  year's  end 
there  was  no  decision  on  the  timing  of  the  appeals.  In 
July  the  Athens  Court  of  Appeals  indicted  longtime  sus¬ 
pected  ELA  leader  Yannis  Serifis  for  his  role  in  the  1994 
assassination;  the  trial  is  set  to  begin  in  February  2005. 

A  Greek  court  announced  in  October  that  the  appeals  pro¬ 
cess  for  members  of  the  17  November (17N ) terror! st group, 
convicted  in  December  2003  of  hundreds  of  crimes  over 
the  years,  including  the  murder  of  five  US  Government 
employees,  would  begin  in  December  2005.  Top  Greek 
law  enforcement  officials  have  stated  that  further  investi¬ 
gation  of  17N  suspects/evidence  will  continue  and  that 
the  case  is  not  considered  closed. 

Anarchists  and  domestic  terrorists  continued  to  conduct 
numerous  small-scale  arson  attacks,  most  involving  gas 
canister  or  other  crude  improvised  explosive  devices 
(lEDs),  against  an  array  of  perceived  establishment  and 
so-called  "imperialisttargets,”  such  as  banks,  USfastfood 
restaurants,  courts,  and  personal  vehicles.  In  May,  exactly 
100  days  before  the  start  of  the  Olympic  Games  in  Ath¬ 
ens,  a  group  calling  itself  "Revolutionary  Struggle"  took 
responsibility  for  three  lEDs  which  detonated  near  a  po¬ 
lice  station  in  the  Athens  suburb  of  Kallithea,  causing 
significant  property  damage  but  no  injuries.  The  reported 
number  of  IED  attacks  dropped  dramatically  during  the 
Olympic  and  Paralympic  Games  (August- September),  but 
increased  soon  after. 

In  October,  in  a  departure  from  crude  IED  attacks  against 
property  that  usual  ly  occurin  thedead  of  night,  a  remotely- 
controlled  device  detonated  during  the  morning  rush  hour 
near  two  police  buses  that  were  carrying  officers  to  the 
Korydallos  prison  (where  17N  members  are  imprisoned). 
The  explosion  caused  no  injuries  and  only  minor  dam¬ 
age.  N  o  group  has  thus  far  claimed  responsibility  for  this 
attack  and  Greek  authorities  have  continued  their  investi¬ 
gation.  In  December,  unknown  assailants  shot  and  killed 
a  Greek  Special  Guard  at  his  post  outside  the  residence  of 
the  British  Defense  Attache.  While  the  case  has  not  yet 
been  solved,  police  are  treating  the  case  as  a  domestic 
terrorist  incident. 

Hungary 

In  early  2004,  the  H  ungarian  Parliament  passed  far-reach¬ 
ing  legislation  on  reporting  requirements  for  financial 
transactions.  ThisfollowsHungarian  initiativeson  money 
laundering  and  terrorist  financing  that  brought  it  into  full 
compliance  with  EU  and  Financial  Action  Task  Force 
norms.  Fi  ungary  has  been  fully  supportive  of  the  waragainst 
terrorism  and  US  initiatives  against  al-Qa'ida  and  other  ter¬ 
rorist  organizations  both  within  its  borders  and  abroad. 


Cooperation  with  US  and  regional  officials  on  export  and 
border  controls  is  outstanding.  In  several  cases  in  2004, 
FI  ungarian  officials  aggressively  pursued  and  developed 
leads  and  provided  extensive  cooperation  to  US  officers 
that  have  stopped  the  transshipment  of  hazardous  goods. 
FI  ungary  is  actively  improving  its  technical  ability  to  track 
and  control  dangerous  materials,  and  its  accession  into 
the  EU  is  accelerating  this  process. 

Italy 

Italy  has  been  a  staunch  ally  in  the  waragainst  terror.  The 
commitment  of  the  G  overnment  of  Italy  to  the  global  war 
on  terrorism  remained  steadfast,  despite  two  separate  hos¬ 
tage-takings  in  Iraq,  the  brutal  murders  of  an  Italian 
journalist  and  another  Italian  hostage,  and  terrorist  threats 
throughout  the  year  against  Italy  for  its  participation  in 
the  OEF  coalition  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq,  and 
for  its  active  efforts  against  terrorism. 

Italy's  law  enforcement  authorities  maintained  the  initia¬ 
tive  against  Italy-based  terrorist  suspects  through 
investigations,  detentions,  prosecutions,  and  expulsions. 
According  to  M  inistry  of  Interior  data  and  the  media,  Ital¬ 
ian  authorities  in  2004  arrested  more  than  60  individuals 
suspected  of  planning  or  providing  support  to  terrorist 
activity,  both  international  and  internal.  Many  of  those 
arrested  were  suspected  al-Qa'ida  sympathizers  and  re¬ 
cruiters  supporting  anti-coalition  activities  in  Iraq.  Many 
were  also  suspected  of  having  ties  to  Ansar  al-lslam  and 
other  al-Q  a'ida-linked  extremist  organizations.  Included 
among  those  arrested  was  Rabei  Osman  Sayed  Ahmed, 
who  was  suspected  of  involvement  in  the  M  arch  M  adrid 
bombings.  In  April,  Italy  coordinated  with  four  of  its  Eu¬ 
ro  peanneighborsthea  rrests  of  m  u  I  ti  p  I  e  su  sp  ec  ts  bel  i  eved 
to  have  ties  to  theTurkish  D  FH  KP/C  and  in  September,  Ital¬ 
ian  intelligence  and  law  enforcementagenciesjoined  with 
Lebanese  authorities  to  thwart  a  plot  to  attack  the  Italian 
Embassy  in  Beirut.  Italy's  M  inister  of  Interior  continued  to 
expel  terrorist  suspects  he  believed  posed  a  serious  terror¬ 
ist  threat. 

The  domestic  leftwing  terrorist  group,  the  new  Red  Bri- 
gades-Communist  Combatant  Party  (BR-CCP),  presents  a 
diminished  threat  due  to  Italian  authorities'  continued  ef¬ 
forts  to  dismantle  the  organization.  In  June,  the  BR-CCP's 
presumed  leader,  Desdemona  Lioce,  was  given  a  life  sen¬ 
tence  for  killing  one  police  officer  and  wounding  a  second 
during  a  train  shootout  in  2003. 

Kazakhstan 

After  the  July  30  suicide  bombings  in  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan, 
the  Government  of  Kazakhstan  aggressively  sought  leads 
and  prosecuted  individuaisinvoived  with  extremistgroups 
targeting  Western  interests  in  the  region.  The  Government's 
cooperation  and  timeliness  in  sharing  information  with 
the  United  States  has  greatly  improved  since  2003.  The 
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Government  is  pursuing  legislation  to  make  banking  laws 
more  transparent  to  facilitate  terrorist  finance  investiga¬ 
tions.  In  October,  Kazakhstan,  along  with  Belarus,  China, 
Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan,  and  Russiajoined  the  Eurasia  Group, 
a  regional  anti-money  laundering  organization  or  Finan¬ 
cial  Action  Task  Force-style  regional  body.  Kazakhstan, 
along  with  China,  Kyrgyzstan,  Russia,  Tajikistan,  and 
Uzbekistan,  is  a  member  of  the  Shanghai  Cooperation 
Organization,  which  established  a  Regional  Antiterrorism 
Center  in  Tashkent  in  June. 

In  October,  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  al-Qa'ida,  the 
EastTurkistan  Islamic  Party,  the  Kurdish  People's  Congress, 
and  the  Islamic  M  ovement  of  Uzbekistan  (I  M  U )  as  terror¬ 
ist  groups,  a  decision  that  prohibits  them  from  any  activity 
in  the  country.  Lacking  legislative  means  for  prosecuting 
suspected  terrorists,  the  Government  must  use  other  pro- 
visionsof  itscriminal  code.  In  2004,  Kazakhstan  arrested 
and  tried  more  than  60  individuals  suspected  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  H  izb  ut-Tahrir  activities.  They  were  prosecuted 
under  the  criminal  code  for  "participating  in  activities  of 
illegal  organizations"  (although  FI  izb  ut-Tahrir  has  not  been 
banned  by  name  in  Kazakhstan)  and  "inciting  social,  na¬ 
tional,  tribal,  racial,  or  religious  hatred."  Several  thousand 
members  of  Hizb  ut-Tahrir,  an  extremist  political  move¬ 
ment  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  borderless, 
theocratic  Islamic  state  throughout  the  entire  Muslim 
world,  are  present  in  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan, 
and  Uzbekistan  aswell  asin  countries  outside  the  Central 
Asian  region.  The  US  Government  has  no  evidence  that 
FI  izb  ut-Tahrir  has  committed  any  terrorist  acts,  but  the 
group's  radical  anti-US  and  anti-Semitic  ideology  is  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  acts  of  violence  against  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  and  it  has  publicly  called  on  M  uslimsto  travel  to  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  to  fight  Coalition  forces. 

In  November,  the  Government  announced  that 
Kazakhstani  security  agencies  had  detained  leaders  and 
accomplicesof  the  Central  Asia  M  ujahedeen  Jamaat(more 
frequently  referred  to  in  English  as  the  Islamic  Jihad  Group). 
More  than  a  dozen  suspects  were  detained,  including  four 
women  who  were  allegedly  preparing  to  be  suicide  bomb¬ 
ers.  This  group  was  alleged  to  have  links  to  the  July  30 
bombings  in  Tashkent. 

Kosovo  (Serbia  and  Montenegro) 

Kosovo,  currently  under  the  administration  of  the  United 
Nations  Interim  Administration  Mission  in  Kosovo 
(UNMIK)  pursuant  to  UN  Security  Council  Resolution 
1244,  successfully  prosecuted  individualsforterrorism  and 
developed  new  toolsto  combat  terrorist  financing.  Radi¬ 
cal  Islamic  organizations,  some  with  links  to  terrorism, 
have  attempted  to  recruit  followers  among  Kosovo  Alba¬ 
nian  M  uslims  but  these  attempts  have  largely  failed.  In 
June  2004,  authorities  in  Albania  arrested  and  extradited 
Florim  Ejupi  to  Kosovo,  a  suspect  in  a  deadly  2001  terror¬ 
ist  attack  against  a  bus  carrying  Kosovo  Serbs;  Ejupi  was 


later  indicted  by  a  local  Kosovo  District  Court  for  terror¬ 
ism  and  murder.  In  February,  UNMIK  passed  a  regulation 
and  later  established  a  Financial  Information  Center  to 
monitorsuspiciousfinancial  transactions  and  deter  money 
laundering  and  identify  sources  of  terrorist  financing. 
UNMIK,  aswell  as  Kosovo's  local  Provisional  Institutions 
of  Self-G overnment  (PISG ),  continue  to  cooperate  closely 
with  the  United  States  and  other  governments  in  sharing 
information  and  investigating  terrorist-related  groups  and 
activities. 

Kyrgyzstan 

Kyrgyzstan  in  2004  remained  a  dependable  and  outspo¬ 
ken  ally  in  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  taking  political, 
legislative,  and  law  enforcement  initiatives  to  disrupt  and 
deter  terrorism. 

Kyrgyzstan  suffered  a  deadly  act  of  terrorism  in  2004.  An 
explosion  in  the  southern  city  of  Osh  in  November  killed 
one  police  officer  and  one  suspected  terrorist.  The  M  inis- 
try  of  Interiorannounced  in  December thatitwould  open 
a  temporary  antiterrorism  center  in  Osh.  In  December 
the  Kyrgyz  Parliament  began  consideration  of  a  law  on 
terrorism  financing  that,  if  passed,  will  considerably 
strengthen  Kyrgyzstani  efforts  in  this  area.  In  April, 
Kyrgyzstan  added  Hizb  ut-Tahrir  to  the  list  of  banned  re¬ 
ligious  extremist  groups,  though  members  are  typically 
only  arrested  for  distributing  literature  that  "incites  reli¬ 
gious,  ethnic  or  racial  hatred."  Several  thousand  members 
of  Hizb  ut-Tahrir,  an  extremist  political  movement  advo¬ 
cating  establishment  of  a  borderless,  theocratic  caliphate 
throughout  the  entire  Muslim  world,  are  present  in 
Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan,  and  Uzbekistan  aswell 
asin  countries  outside  the  Central  Asian  region.  H  izb  ut- 
Tahrir  pamphlets,  filled  with  anti-US  propaganda,  have 
been  distributed  throughout  the  southern  region  of  the 
country  and  even  appeared  in  Bishkek  and  other  parts  of 
the  north.  The  US  Government  has  no  evidence  that  H  izb 
ut-Tahrir  has  committed  any  terrorist  acts,  but  the  group's 
radical,  anti-US  and  anti-Semitic  ideology  is  sympathetic 
to  acts  of  violence  against  the  U  nited  States  and  its  allies, 
and  it  has  publicly  called  on  M  uslimsto  travel  to  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  to  fight  Coalition  forces. 

Kyrgyzstan's  military  and  internal  forces  worked  to  im¬ 
prove  their  counterterrorism  capabilities  and  to  expand 
their  cooperation  with  regional  partners  in  2004.  The 
Kyrgyz,  Tajik,  and  Kazakh  Border  Services  held  joint  exer¬ 
cises  along  their  common  borders  in  June  to  improve 
regional  cooperation  against  terrorists.  In  July,  Russia,  Ar¬ 
menia,  Belarus,  Tajikistan,  Kazakhstan,  and  Kyrgyzstan 
h  el  d  j  o  i  n  t  m  i  I  i  ta  ry  c  o  u  n  terterro  ri  sm  exerc  i  ses  i  n  Ky rgyz  sta  n . 
In  April,  the  National  Border  Service  opened  an  Inter¬ 
agency  Training  Center,  which  will  focus  on  training  to 
fight i llegal  migration  and  terrorism.  Kyrgyzstan  and  China 
signed  a  bilateral  agreement  in  September  on  coopera¬ 
tion  against  terrorism,  separatism,  and  extremism. 
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Kyrgyzstan  hosts  a  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
(CIS)  counterterrorism  center  in  its  capital,  Bishkek. 
Kyrgyzstan,  along  with  China,  Kazakhstan,  Russia, 
Tajikistan,  and  Uzbekistan,  is  a  member  of  the  Shanghai 
Cooperation  Organization,  which  established  a  Regional 
Antiterrorism  Center  in  Tashkent  in  June.  In  October, 
Kyrgyzstan,  along  with  Belarus,  China,  Kazakhstan, 
Tajikistan,  and  Russia,  formed  the  Eurasia  Group,  a  re¬ 
gional  anti-money  laundering  organization  or  Financial 
Action  Task  Force-style  regional  body. 

The  Netherlands 

In  November  2004,  the  Netherlands  was  rocked  by  the 
murder  of  prominent  Dutch  film  directorTheo  van  Gogh 
by  a  Dutch  M  oroccan  acting  out  of  radical  Islamic  con¬ 
victions,  prompting  a  national  debate  on  the  need  to 
toughen  immigration  and  counterterrorism  legislation. 

In  June,  the  Dutch  for  the  first  time  successfully  convicted 
two  individuals  of  terrori st  activity;  two  men  suspected  of 
plotting  to  bomb  the  US  Embassy  in  Paris  were  sentenced 
to  six  and  four-year  jail  terms,  respectively.  The  appeals 
court  ruled  information  by  the  General  Intelligence  and 
Security  Service  (AIVD)  served  as  a  legitimate  base  for 
starting  criminal  investigations,  thereby  allowing  use  of 
AIVD  intelligence  as  evidence.  Justice  M  inister  Donner 
submitted  legislation  codifying  the  court's  ruling  to  allow 
the  use  of  intelligence  information  in  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  bill  is  still  awaiting  parliamentary  action. 

The  Act  on  Terrorist  Crimes,  implementing  the  2002  EU 
framework  decision  on  combating  terrorism,  became  ef¬ 
fective  in  August.  The  Government  also  reorganized  its 
counterterrorism  efforts  to  centralize  and  coordinate  in¬ 
formation  sharing,  currently  shared  by  multiple  ministries 
and  agencies.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  Justice  and  Interior 
M  inistrieshave  proposed  additional  legislation  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  law  enforcement  to  detect  and  prevent  ter¬ 
rorist  activity  and  to  hold  and  prosecute  terrorists. 

The  six-month  Dutch  EU  Presidency  placed  a  priority  on 
counterterrorism  issues.  The  US  and  the  EU  initiated  a  dia¬ 
logue  on  terrorism  finance  issues  in  September.  The 
Netherlands  finance  ministry  and  Europol  hosted  a  joint 
US-EU  workshop  for  prosecutors  and  investigators  of  ter¬ 
rorism  finance  cases  in  November.  EU  leaders  approved 
updated  Presidency  action  plans  on  counterterrorism  and 
terrorist  financing  in  December. 

Using  national  sanctions  authority,  the  Dutch  blocked  the 
accountsand  financial  transactionsofa  FIAM  ASfundraiser, 
theal-Aqsa  Foundation,  and  al -Qa'ida-affiliated  Benevo¬ 
lence  International  Nederland.  In  July,  the  Netherlands 
frozeall  financial  assets  of  the  Dutch  branch  ofal-Haramain. 
The  Dutch  have  also  been  active  in  seeking  support  for  an 
EU  designation  of  Hizballah  as  a  terrorist  group. 


The  Netherlandscontinued  its  cooperation  with  the  U  nited 
States  on  shipping  and  port  security.  Under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy's  (D  0  E)  M  egaport/Second  Li  ne  of  D  efense 
Initiative,  four  radiological  monitors  (provided  by  DOE) 
became  operational  in  the  port  of  Rotterdam  in  February. 
An  estimated  31  additional  monitors  (funded  by  the  Dutch) 
will  be  installed  by  the  end  of  2006.  Improved  security 
targeting  atthe  port  resulted  from  bilateral  discussions.  In 
July,  the  Government  approved  an  experiment  with  air 
marshals  on  certain  transatlantic  flights,  and  the  Dutch 
also  permitted  US  immigration  officials  to  return  to 
Schiphol  Airport  to  assist  with  US-bound  passenger  screen¬ 
ing  (now  part  of  the  Immigration  Assistance  Program). 

Norway 

Norway  remained  a  stalwart  ally  in  the  war  against  terror. 
Due  to  lack  of  evidence  admissible  in  N  orwegian  courts, 
authorities  dropped  their  criminal  case  against  suspected 
Ansar  al-lslam  leader  (and  Norway  resident)  M  ullah  Krekar 
but  ordered  his  expulsion  from  Norway  on  national  secu¬ 
rity  grounds.  The  administrative  and  legal  processes  related 
to  the  expulsion  order  have  extended  into  2005. 

Poland 

Poland  continued  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  war  on  ter¬ 
rorism  as  a  leader  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  In  2004, 
Poland's  active  Financial  Intelligence  U  nit  —  the  General 
Inspectorate  for  Financial  Information  (G IIF)  —  amended 
legislation  to  include  non-profit  organizations  and  legal 
practitioners  as  institutions  obligated  to  file  reports.  The 
G  IIF  suspended  five  transactions  worth  650,000  Euros,  and 
blocked  12  accounts  worth  2.1  million  Euros  in  cases  in¬ 
volving  money  laundering. 

Portugal 

In  response  to  the  M  arch  11  train  bombings  in  Spain,  Por¬ 
tuguese  security  forces  reassessed  the  security  situation 
for  the  June-July  EU  RO  2004  soccer  tournament,  increas¬ 
ing  security  at  all  levels  within  the  country,  enhancing 
cooperation  with  neighboring  countries,  and  soliciting 
NATO  air  support  during  the  games.  While  the  games 
went  forward  without  incident,  the  Portuguese  addressed 
certain  vulnerabilities,  most  notably  the  use  of  false  docu¬ 
mentation,  and  the  relative  ease  with  which  terrorists  could 
enter  the  country.  In  November,  the  media  revealed  that 
Portugal  had  apprehended  ten  suspected  terrorists,  pre¬ 
dominantly  M  oroccan  nationals,  on  the  eve  of  the  EU  RO 
2004  opening  ceremony  in  Porto.  The  suspected  terror¬ 
ists  were  deported  both  to  M  orocco  and  the  N  etherlands. 
O  ne  was  later  linked  to  the  terror  cell  that  carried  out  the 
murder  of  Dutch  filmmaker Theo  van  Gogh.  In  addition, 
accused  Indian  terroristAbu  Salem  remained  in  Portuguese 
custody  pending  extradition  to  India. 
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Romania 

Romania  is  a  staunch  aiiy  of  the  U  nited  States  in  the  glo¬ 
bal  war  against  terrorism,  providing  full  public  and 
diplomatic  supportforUSgoalsto  counterterrorism.  The 
Romanian  Government  has  established  internal  mecha¬ 
nisms  to  combatterrorism,  including  adoption  of  a  national 
antiterrorism  strategy  and  guidelines  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  Romanian  financial  and  banking  system  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  financing  terrorist  acts.  As  part  of  its  national 
strategy,  Romania  adopted  legislation  in  2004  that  delin¬ 
eates  the  responsibilities  of  Romanian  Government 
institutions  in  battling  terrorism,  providing  a  clearer  frame¬ 
work  for  interagency  coordination  and  cooperation. 
Bucharest  hosts  the  headquarters  of  the  Southeast  Euro¬ 
pean  Cooperation  Initiative's  regional  center  that  provides 
law  enforcement  training  and  intelligence  sharing  on 
transborder  criminal  activities,  including  terrorism,  for  12 
member  countries  in  Southeastern  and  Central  Europe. 

Russia 

Russia  pursued  several  major  domestic  and  global 
counterterrorism  initiatives  in  2004,  expanding  its  role  in 
the  global  war  on  terrorism.  Russia's  leadership  and  pub¬ 
lic  assigned  increasing  importance  to  counterterrorism 
following  a  series  of  deadly  terrorist  attacks  in  2004.  Sepa¬ 
ratist  terrorists  based  in  the  North  Caucasus  were 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  hundreds  of  Russian  citi¬ 
zens.  There  is  evidence  of  a  foreign  terrorist  presence  in 
Chechnya  and  of  international  financial  tieswith  Chechen 
groups,  although  much  of  the  actual  terrorist  activity  in 
the  region  and  elsewhere  in  Russia  is  homegrown  and 
linked  to  the  Chechen  separatist  movement. 

Throughout  the  year,  Russia  continued  revamping  its  do¬ 
mestic  counterterror  legislation  and  restructuring  its  law 
enforcement  and  security  services  in  response  to  the  ter¬ 
rorist  threat.  Itfacilitated  effective  interdiction  of  terrorist 
finance  flows  as  a  full  member  of  the  Financial  Action 
Task  Force  (FATF).  In  October,  Russia  fulfilled  its  pledge 
to  create  a  Central  Asian  FATF-style  regional  body  (FSRB) 
—  the  Eurasia  Group  —  whose  members  include  Belarus, 
China,  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan,  and  Russia.  As 
chair  of  that  new  group,  Russia  declared  its  intention  to 
create  a  training  center  in  Moscow  to  bolster  regional 
cooperation. 

On  September  13,  immediately  following  the  Beslan  trag¬ 
edy,  President  Putin  announced  political  reforms  (including 
the  presidential  nomination  of  governors)  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  said  would  result  in  greater  domestic  security. 
Some  Russiansview  those  reformsasanti -democratic,  and 
the  U  nited  States  expressed  concerns  about  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  proposals  and  the  degree  to  which  they  would 
address  Russia's  counterterrorism  efforts. 

Examplesof  noteworthy  law  enforcement  and  judicial  ac¬ 
tions  undertaken  by  Russia  in  2004  include:  Zarema 


M  uzhikhoyeva,  a  failed  Chechen  suicide  bomber,  wascon- 
victed  of  terrorism  by  a  Moscow  court  in  April  and 
sentenced  to  20  years  in  prison.  In  November,  Russian 
law  enforcement  officials  arrested  Alisher  Usmanov,  whom 
the  Russian  authorities  allege  was  the  leader  of  a  terrorist 
cell .  U  smanov  was  reportedly  carrying  explosives  and  al- 
Qa'ida  training  manuals  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  Abdulla 
Aliyev,  an  aide  to  Chechen  terrorist  Shamil  Basayev,  was 
convicted  of  involvementin  Basayev's  1999  incursion  into 
Dagestan  after  returning  to  Dagestan  from  self-imposed 
exile  in  Turkey  and  confessing  to  prosecutors.  Fie  was 
given  an  eight-year  suspended  sentence. 

Russia  increasingly  oriented  its  foreign  policy  to  strength¬ 
ening  efforts  to  fight  terrorism  and  engaged  in  bilateral 
counterterrorism  cooperation  with  numerous  countries, 
including  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  France,  Pakistan, 
Japan,  and  Germany.  President  Putin  created  the  post  of 
Special  Envoy  for  International  Counterterrorism  Coop¬ 
eration  and  appointed  former  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Anatoliy  Safonov  to  fill  that  role.  Safonov  co-chaired  many 
of  the  bilateral  meetings. 

The  U  S-Russia  Counterterrorism  Group  met  in  M  arch  and 
October,  fostering  cooperative  operational  links  between 
numerous  US  agencies  and  their  counterparts  in  Russia. 
The  Russian  Federal  Security  Service  (FSB)  and  the  US  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  regularly  exchanged 
operational  counterterrorism  information,  and  several  joint 
investigations  were  underway  in  2004.  The  FSB  and 
Russia's  Foreign  Intelligence  Service  (SVR)  have  provided 
information  to  US  agencies  that  has  helped  identify  po¬ 
tential  terrorism  financing  flow  sand  suspect  bank  accounts 
and  transactions.  During  FBI  Director  M  ueller's  Decem¬ 
ber  2004  visit  to  Moscow,  he  and  FSB  Chief  Patrushev 
signed  a  comprehensive  memorandum  of  cooperation 
between  the  two  agencies  on  counterterrorism,  specifi¬ 
cally  committing  them  to  the  timely  sharing  of  terrorist 
threat  information.  The  FSB  and  FBI  agreed  to  expand 
their  cooperative  exchange  program  to  include  informa¬ 
tion  on  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Russia  also 
cooperated  extensively  with  the  D  FIS  Transportation  Se¬ 
curity  Agency  to  increase  airport  security  following 
terrorists'  downing  of  two  Russian  airliners  in  August.  The 
US  Department  ofTreasury  and  Russia's  Federal  Service 
for  Financial  M  onitoring  (FSFM )  submitted  a  joint  report 
to  Presidents  Bush  and  Putin  in  July  2004  on  Cooperative 
Strategies  for  Countering  Terrorist  Finance. 

Russia  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  UN  Security  Council  Reso¬ 
lution  1566,  passed  October  8,  which  created  a  working 
group  to  explore  ways  to  sanction  terra  rist  groupsnotcov- 
ered  by  the  al-Qa'ida/Taliban  Sanctions  Committee  and 
strengthened  the  UN's  Counter-Terrorism  Committee 
(CTC).  Russia  chaired  the  CTC  in  the  latter  half  of  2004 
and  was  active  in  numerous  other  international  fora  in 
building  cooperative  mechanisms  and  programs  to  counter 
terror.  For  example,  Russia  led  efforts  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  and  the  Shanghai  Coop- 
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eration  Organization  (SCO)  to  focus  those  organizations 
on  counterterrorism  cooperation.  Russia  signed  a  joint 
declaration  on  international  counterterrorism  cooperation 
with  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  N  ations  (ASEAN ) 
in  Jakarta  in  July,  and  haspushed  thatorganization's  mem¬ 
bers  to  create  a  Russia-ASEAN  counterterrorism  taskforce. 
Russia  has  urged  the  OSCE  and  otherorganizationsto  ori¬ 
ent  their  missions  and  goals  to  the  global  counterterrorist 
fight.  The  NATO-Russia  Council  adopted  a  joint 
counterterrorism  plan  at  its  December  meeting  in  Brus¬ 
sels.  Russia  signed  an  agreement  at  the  same  meeting  to 
begin  permanent  participation  in  2005  in  NATO'sOpera- 
tion  Active  Endeavor  by  providing  naval  assets  to  the 
ongoing  sea  interdiction  operation  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Major  terrorist  acts  perpetrated  against  Russia  during  2004 
included,  in  chronological  order: 

0  n  February  6,  suicide  bombers  blew  up  a  M  oscow  sub¬ 
way  train,  killing  at  least  41  and  wounding  more  than  100. 

On  April  6,  a  suicide  bomber  tried  to  assassinate  Ingush 
President  M  uratZyazikov  by  ramming  an  explosive-laden 
vehicle  into  Zyazikov's  motorcade.  The  blast  wounded 
fourof  Zyazikov'sbodyguardsand  two  civilians.  Zyazikov 
was  lightly  wounded. 

On  May  9,  Chechen  President  Akhmed  Kadyrov  was  as¬ 
sassinated  during  Victory  Day  celebrations  in  a  Grozny 
stadium. 

On  June  22,  armed  militants  seized  a  M  inistry  of  Interior 
building  in  Ingushetia,  killing  at  least  92  people. 

On  August  24,  suicide  bombers  simultaneously  brought 
down  two  Russian  airliners,  killing  88  passengersand  crew. 

On  August  31,  a  female  suicide  bomber  killed  at  least 
eight  persons  and  wounded  more  than  50  others  when  she 
detonated  explosives  outside  a  Moscow  subway  station. 

September  1-3,  terrorists  seized  approximately  1,200  hos¬ 
tages,  more  than  half  children,  ata  school  in  Beslan,  North 
Ossetia.  Two  days  later,  an  explosion  inside  the  gymna¬ 
sium  where  hostages  were  held  sparked  a  fierce  gun  battle 
between  terrorists  and  security  forces.  According  to  offi¬ 
cial  figures,  331  people  were  killed,  172  of  them  children, 
though  many  believe  the  actual  number  of  deaths  was 
higher.  H  undreds  of  others  were  injured. 

Slovenia 

Slovenia  hosted  a  regional  anti-money  laundering  confer¬ 
ence  for  eight  of  its  Balkan  neighborsin  October2004.  In 
2004,  Slovenia  changed  its  penal  code,  increasing  the 
prison  term  for  money  laundering  from  three  to  five  years. 
Slovenia  is  actively  involved  in  regional  efforts  to  combat 
money  laundering  and  terrorism  financing,  working 


throughoutthe  Balkansand  Eastern  Europe,  especially  with 
Serbia  and  Montenegro,  Ukraine,  Macedonia,  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  through  its  Office  for  Money  Laundering  Prevention 
(OMLP).  In  2004,  Slovenia  provided  police  trainers  in 
Amman,  Jordan,  to  train  Iraqi  policemen.  Slovenia  pro¬ 
vides  training  to  itsnon-EU  member  neighbors  on  border 
security  and  enforcement  against  financial  crimes. 

Spain 

Spain  remained  a  strong  ally  in  the  global  war  against  ter¬ 
rorism  and  suffered  a  massive  terrorist  attack  in  March, 
when  Islamic  extremists  attacked  commuter  trains  in 
Madrid,  killing  191  and  wounding  hundreds  of  others. 

On  the  morning  of  March  11,  2004,  terrorists  detonated 
bombs  on  commuter  trains,  including  five  near  Atocha, 
the  city's  biggest  train  station.  Police  discovered  that  ex¬ 
tremists  associated  with  the  M  oroccan  Islamic  Combatant 
Group  (GICM),  most  of  them  North  African  residents  of 
Spain,  had  carried  out  the  attacks.  O  n  April  2,  authorities 
located  an  explosive  device  under  the  high-speed  railway 
connecting  M  adrid  and  Sevillethatfailed  to  detonate.  O  n 
April  3,  seven  suspects  sought  by  police  in  connection 
with  the  March  11  bombings  detonated  explosives  in  an 
apartment  in  a  Madrid  suburb  in  order  to  avoid  arrest.  All 
seven  suspects  and  one  police  officer  were  killed  in  the 
explosion.  Authorities  are  holding  approximately  two 
dozen  individualsin  connection  with  the  March  11  bomb¬ 
ings.  Those  charged  in  the  case  are  pending  trial  on  charges 
of  murder  and  belonging  to  a  terrorist  organization. 

Spain  has  arrested  and  indicted  scores  of  individuals  with 
possible  links  to  al-Qa'ida  since  September  11.  In  No¬ 
vember,  Spanish  police  arrested  more  than  30  suspected 
membersof  a  radical  Islamic  organization,  disrupting  ap¬ 
parent  plans  to  bomb  Spain's  High  Court,  Madrid's  largest 
soccer  stadium,  the  headquarters  of  the  opposition  Popu¬ 
lar  Party,  an  office  building,  and  other  public  landmarks. 
Spain  requested  the  extradition  from  Switzerland  of 


Relatives  and  friends  bury  a  victim  of  the  train  bombings  at  M  adrid's 
South  Cemetery  M  arch  13.  Nearly  200  people  were  killed  in  Spain's 
worst  terrorist  attack  when  bombs  were  placed  in  commuter  trains  in 
the  Spanish  capital  on  March  11.  (AP  Photo/Denis  Doyle) 
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Two  people  injured  by  an  explosion  in  a  train  wait  for  aid  outside  the 
train  station  of  Atocha  in  Madrid,  March  11.  (AP  Photo/EFE,  Jose 
Huesca) 


Mohamed  Achraf,  the  alleged  leader  of  this  terrorist  con- 
spiracy,  also  known  as  "M  ikael  Etienne  Christian  Lefevre.” 
Extradition  was  authorized  in  January  2005  by  the  Swiss 
Federal  Office  of  Justice,  and  in  April  2005,  Achraf's  ap¬ 
peal  against  extradition  was  denied.  In  May,  a  Spanish 
judge  ordered  the  detention  of  three  Algerian  nationals 
and  one  Spanish  national  for  their  ties  to  an  al-Qa'ida  cell 
in  Fiamburg,  Germany.  Police  in  Barcelona  arrested  ten 
Pakistani  nationals  suspected  of  providing  logistical  and 
financial  support  to  Islamic  extremist  groups  outside  of 
Spain.  Atthe  time  of  their  arrest,  Spanish  officials  explic¬ 
itly  said  these  individuals  were  not  known  to  be  linked  to 
al-Qa'ida.  On  Decemberl7,  Spanish  police  arrested  Mo¬ 
roccan  national  H  assan  El  FI  aski  and  three  other  members 
of  the  Moroccan  Islamic  Combatant  Group  in  the  Canary 
Islands  on  charges  of  participating  in  the  March  11  train 
bombings. 

Spain  hashad  somesuccessin  prosecuting  terrorism  cases. 
In  November,  a  Spanish  judge  issued  the  first  sentence 
connected  to  the  March  11  train  bombings,  sentencing  a 
16-year-old  male  to  six  years  in  a  juvenile  prison  facility 
and  five  years  probation  for  helping  the  conspirators  ob¬ 
tain  the  explosives  used  in  the  blasts.  In  November,  a  judge 
ordered  the  detention  of  an  al-Jazeera  television  network 
journalist  with  alleged  ties  to  the  Spain-based  al-Qa'ida 
network  oflmad  Eddin  BarakatYarkas.  The  journalist  had 


A  body  of  a  dead  passenger  lies  next  to  a  damaged  train  car  in  Atocha 
train  station  in  Madrid  March  11  after  bombs  rocked  trains  in  three 
train  stations.  (AP  Photo/EFE,  J .J .  Guillen) 


been  released  on  bail  in  2003  for  health  reasons.  The  trial 
of  24  suspects  charged  in  the  BarakatYarkas  case  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  in  April  2005.  The  prosecutor  is  requesting 
25-year  prison  terms  for  each  victim  of  the  9/11  attacks  for 
several  members  of  the  BarakatYarkas  cell. 

Spain  scored  significantsuccessesin  its  decades-old  cam¬ 
paign  to  eliminate  domestic  terrorist  groups,  including  the 
Basque  Fatherland  and  Liberty  (ETA)  organization,  a  radi¬ 
cal  terrorist  group.  Spanish  police  arrested  more  than  70 
individuals  in  2004  for  association  with  or  membership 
in  ETA  and  dismantled  several  ETA  operational  terrorist 
cells,  dealing  a  blow  to  ETA's  logistic,  recruitment,  and 
operational  capabilities.  In  October,  ajointFrench-Span- 
ish  investigation  led  to  the  arrest  in  France  of  high-ranking 
ETA  terrorists  M  ikel  Antza  and  Soledad  Iparragirre.  Antza 
was  the  leader  of  ETA  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  and  Iparragirre 
was  sought  in  connection  with  14  murders.  ETA  carried 
out  a  series  of  bombings  of  tourist  areas  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  detonated  12  bombs  on  December  3  and  6  in 
Madrid  and  eight  other  cities,  resulting  in  minor  injuries 
to  approximately  a  dozen  people.  Spanish  and  French  au¬ 
thorities  also  made  joint  advances  against  the  domestic 
terrorist  group  First  of  October  Antifascist  Resistance 
Group,  all  but  eliminating  the  group. 

US  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  visited  Spain  on  De¬ 
cember  17  to  sign  the  bilateral  protocols  to  the  US-EU 
M  utual  Legal  AssistanceTreaty  and  Extradition  Agreement, 
deepening  bilateral  judicial  cooperation.  In  December, 
Spain  signed  a  Memorandum  of  U nderstanding  with  the 
US  Department  of  Energy  for  the  installation  of  nuclear 
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material  detectors  at  the  port  of  Algeciras.  Spain  is  also 
cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security 
on  the  Container  Security  Initiative  to  scan  containers 
bound  from  Algeciras  to  the  U  nited  States  for  hazardous 
materials.  Spain  led  the  effort  in  the  EU  to  approve  the 
EU -wide  common  arrest  and  detention  order,  which  the 
EU  approved  in  late  2001.  Spain  co-chairs  with  the  U  nited 
States  the  Financial  Action  Task  Force  (FATF) Terrorism  Fi¬ 
nance  Working  Group  and  is  pressing  to  become  a 
standing  member  of  the  G8's  Counterterrorism  Action 
Group  on  the  basis  of  its  high  level  of  technical 
counterterrorism  assistance  to  third  countries. 

Tajikistan 

The  Government  of  Tajikistan  continues  to  be  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  United  States  in  the  global  war  on  terror¬ 
ism.  The  Tajik  Government  directs  intelligence  and  law 
enforcement  resources  against  terrorist  groups  operating 
within  its  borders  such  as  the  Islamic  Movement  of 
Uzbekistan.  In  addition,  Tajikistan  combats  terrorist  fi¬ 
nancing  by  distributing  lists  of  designated  terrorist  groups 
and  individuals  to  local  banks  and  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions.  On  the  international  level, Tajikistan  participates  in 
antiterrorist  initiatives  advanced  by  the  Shanghai  Coop¬ 
eration  Organization  (SCO)  and  the  Community  of 
Independent  States  Antiterrorist  Center.  The  SCO  estab¬ 
lished  a  Regional  Anti  terrorism  Center  in  Tashkent  in  June. 
In  2004,  Tajikistan,  with  Russia,  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan, 
China,  and  Belarus,  co-founded  the  Eurasia  Group,  a  re¬ 
gional  anti-money  laundering  organization  or  Financial 
Action  Task  Force-style  regional  body.  The  U  nited  States 
currently  provides  technical  aid  to  the  antiterrorist  units 
of  the  Tajik  Government.  With  the  assistance  of  the  U  nited 
States  and  other  foreign  countries,  Tajikistan 'slaw  enforce¬ 
ment  personnel  receive  training  in  such  areas  as  crisis 
management,  bomb  detection,  and  post-blast  investiga¬ 
tion.  In  2004, Tajikistan  worked  with  Russia  to  extradite  a 
Tajik  citizen  to  Russia  to  stand  trial  for  accusations  of  ter¬ 
rorist  acts  in  2000. 

Turkey 

Turkish  authorities,  long  staunch  counterterrorism  allies, 
continued  to  provide  strong  support  in  the  global  war  on 
terrorism.  Domestic  and  transnational  terrorist  groups  have 
targeted  Turks  and  foreigners,  occasionally  including  US 
Government  personnel,  for  over  40  years.  International 
and  domestic  terrorist  groups  operating  in  Turkey  include 
M arxi st-Leni nist,  radical  Islamist,  separatist,  and  pro- 
Chechen-separatist  groups.  In  response  to  these  threats 
the  Government  has  developed  strong  determination  and 
the  capability  to  fight  most  domestically-based  terrorism. 
The  M  arxi  st-Leni  n  i  st  Revolutionary  People's  Liberation 
Party-Front  (DH  KP/C)  continued  to  be  active,  and  alleg¬ 
edly  was  responsible  fora  blaston  an  Istanbul  bus  in  June 
that  killed  four  and  injured  more  than  a  dozen,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  smaller  "sound"  bombs.  Turkish  law  enforce¬ 


ment  authorities  pursued  several  successful  operations 
against  DH  KP/C  cells. 

In  the  summer  of  2004,  PKK/KADEK/Kongra-Gel  re¬ 
nounced  its  self-proclaimed  cease-fire  and  threatened  to 
renew  its  separatist  struggle  in  both  the  Southeast  and 
Turkey's  western  cities.  TheTurkish  press  subsequently  re¬ 
ported  multiple  incidents  in  the  Southeast  of  PKK/KADEK/ 
Kongra-Gel  terrorist  actions  or  clashes  between  Turkish 
security  forces  and  PKK/KADEK/Kongra-Gel  militants.  PKK/ 
KADEK/Kongra-Gel  maintains  approximately  500  armed 
mi  I  i  tants  i  n  Turkey  and  an  estimated  3,000  to  3,500  armed 
militants  in  northern  Iraq,  according  to  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  sources  and  NGOs. 

A  new  group  calling  itself  the  Kurdistan  Liberation  Hawks 
(TAK)used  pro-PKK/KADEK/Kongra-Gel  media  sources  in 
Germany  to  claim  responsibility  for  several  attacks  on  ci¬ 
vilian  targets  this  year,  including  two  Istanbul  hotels,  the 
governor  ofVan  province,  and  a  music  festival  in  Mersin. 
Several  civilians,  including  international  tourists,  were 
killed  and  dozens  were  wounded  in  these  attacks. 

A  criminal  trial  is  underway  for  dozens  of  defendants 
charged  with  involvement  in  the  November  2003  bomb¬ 
ings  of  banks  and  synagogues  in  Istanbul.  The  lead 
defendants  have  admitted  to  contacts  with  al-Qa'idaand 
warned  of  further  attacks  ifTurkey  continues  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  and  Israel.  However,  most  of  the 
other  defendants  denied  any  responsibility  for  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  bombings.  Verdicts  are  not  expected  until 
sometime  in  2005. 

O  n  M  arch  9,  a  suicide  attack  againstan  Istanbul  M  asonic 
lodge  killed  one  attacker  and  one  other  person  and 
wounded  several  others.  Statements  made  by  the  surviv¬ 
ing  attacker  suggest  the  attack  was  conducted  by  Islamic 
extremists  against  what  they  believed  was  a  "Zionist"  or 
Jewish  target.  Thirteen  suspects  have  been  charged  in  this 
attack,  including  one  who  is  also  a  defendant  in  the  trial 
related  to  the  November  2003  bombings. 

In  M  ay, Turkish  authoritiesannounced  that  they  had  foiled 
a  plot  to  attack  the  NATO  Summit  in  Istanbul.  Turkey 
charged  nine  alleged  members  of  the  Ansar  al-lslam  ter¬ 
rorist  group  —  which  hastiesto  al-Qa'ida  —  with  planning 
the  bombing. 

Turkmenistan 

The  Government  of  Turkmenistan  has  been  a  cautious 
member  of  the  international  coalition  against  terrorism, 
taking  limited  action  to  secure  its  border  with  Afghani¬ 
stan,  demonstrating  greater  willingness  to  accept  some 
border  security  expertise  and  equipment  from  the  inter¬ 
national  community,  and  instituting  new  airport  security 
measures. 
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There  was  a  significant  change  in  the  Government's  atti¬ 
tude  toward  terrorism,  specifically  "domestic  terrorism," 
following  the  November  25,  2002,  attack  on  President 
N  iyazov's  motorcade.  The  intent  of  the  new  antiterrorism 
laws  and  strictures,  however,  has  been  to  strengthen  inter¬ 
nal  security  controls  to  ensure  the  survival  oftheNiyazov 
government.  The  effect  of  these  new  laws  has  been  a  se¬ 
rious  infringement  on  civil  liberties  and  violations  of 
human  rights. 

To  build  on  its  Law  on  Fighting  Terrorism,  adopted  in  Au¬ 
gust  2003,  the  President  issued  a  decree  in  September  2004 
approving  the  creation  of  the  State  Commission  on  Fight¬ 
ing  Terrorism.  The  Department  for  Organized  Crime  at 
the  M  inistry  of  Internal  Affairs  also  took  on  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  counterterrorism  activities  in  2004,  becoming  the 
Department  for  Counterterrorism  and  Organized  Crime. 

Ukraine 

The  fight  against  terrorism  is  a  top  foreign  policy  priority 
for  the  Government  of  U  kraine.  U  kraine  does  not  suffer 
from  a  domestic  terrorism  problem.  In  2004,  Ukrainian 
courts  carried  out  no  prosecutions  on  charges  of  interna¬ 
tional  terrorism,  although  in  May  Ukrainian  authorities 
arrested  an  Iraqi,  two  Greeks,  and  a  Pakistani  in  a  sting 
operation  to  foil  an  attempt  to  buy  weaponsforuse  in  Iraq 
by  the  Iraqi  insurgency;  the  four  were  convicted  in  late 
December,  given  suspended  sentences,  and  deported. 

United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  has  been  and  remains  one  of  the 
United  States' strongest  partners  in  the  global  fightagainst 
terrorism.  In  what  was  reportedly  the  largest 
counterterrorism  operation  in  the  UK  since  9/11,  police 
in  March  arrested  eight  men,  all  British  citizens  of  Paki¬ 
stani  descent,  and  seized  a  half-ton  of  ammonium  nitrate. 
The  men  werecharged  under theTerrorismActfor involve¬ 
ment  in  a  plot  to  manufacture  and  deploy  an  improvised 
explosive  device.  The  U  K  has  not  commented  publicly  on 
the  eight  plotters'  likely  target.  Their  trials  are  expected  to 
begin  in  2005.  In  an  unrelated  case,  police  arrested  eight 
men  in  August  for  planning  a  terrorist  attack  in  the  U  K. 
All  eight  were  charged  with  terrorism- related  offenses,  and 
at  the  time  of  their  arrests,  itwas  widely  reported  that  po¬ 
lice  suspected  them  of  having  links  with  al-Qa'ida.  Their 
trials  are  expected  to  begin  in  late  2005.  The  first  trials  for 
individuals  arrested  in  connections  with  the  2003  "ricin 
plot”  began  in  September.  A  second  group  of  trials  related 
to  the  ricin  plot  are  likely  to  begin  after  the  first  group 
concludes. 

UK  law  enforcement  authorities  may  detain  without  charge 
individuals  suspected  of  having  committed  a  terrorism- 
related  offense  for  up  to  48  hours.  Until  January  2004, 
this  period  could  be  extended  by  court  order  to  seven  days. 
In  January,  a  new  law  came  into  force  allowing  court  or¬ 


dered  detention  without  charge  for  up  to  14  days.  In  De¬ 
cember,  the  UK's  highest  court  ruled  that  special 
immigration  powers  that  allowed  the  Home  Secretary  to 
detain  indefinitely  certain  foreign  nationals  were  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
(ECH  R).  In  response  to  the  ruling,  the  detention  powers 
were  allowed  to  lapse  and  Parliament  adopted  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Terrorism  Act.  The  Act  gives  the  Home  Secretary 
powers  to  make  control  orders  that  impose  a  range  of  con¬ 
ditions,  including  a  ban  on  Internet  or  mobile  phone  use, 
restrictions  on  movement  and  travel,  restrictions  on  asso¬ 
ciation  with  named  individuals,  curfews,  and  tagging.  These 
may  be  applied  to  both  UK  citizens  and  foreign  nationals 
suspected  of  involvement  in  international  terrorism. 

The  U  K  continued  to  assist  with  the  US  request  for  the 
extradition  of  Khaled  al-Fawwaz,  Adel  Abdel  Bary,  and 
Ibrahim  Eidarousfortheirinvolvementin  the  1998  bomb¬ 
ings  of  two  US  embassies  in  East  Africa.  However,  all 
three  have  exercised  their  legal  right  to  make  representa- 
tionsto  the  Home  Secretary  against  their  surrender  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  has  also  requested  the 
extradition  of  Abu  Doha  in  connection  with  the  Decem¬ 
ber  1999  plot  by  Ahmed  Ressam  and  others  to  attack  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Em¬ 
bassy  bombers,  his  case  is  before  the  Home  Secretary.  In 
May,  British  officials  arrested  the  radical  cleric,  Abu 
Hamza,  on  a  U S extradition  warrant. The  U  K  Government 
subsequently  arrested  H  amza  on  separate  terrorism-related 
charges  and  in  October  the  Crown  Prosecution  Service 
charged  him  with  16  criminal  offenses,  including  solicit¬ 
ing  murder,  inciting  racial  hatred,  and  possessing  a 
document  that  contained  information  "of  a  kind  likely  to 
be  useful  to  a  person  committing  or  preparing  an  act  of 
terrorism."  The  British  case  againstH  amza  takes  legal  pre¬ 
cedence  over  the  US  extradition  request,  which  has  been 
suspended  until  the  British  case  is  settled.  In  August,  the 
United  States  requested  the  extradition  of  Babar  Ahmed, 
an  alleged  terrorist  recruiter. 

UK  law  enforcement  and  intelligence  authorities  work 
closely  with  their  US  counterparts.  The  regular  exchange 
of  law  enforcement  reporting  and  intelligence  has  resulted 
in  the  successful  disruption  of  several  significant  plots  to 
commit  terrorist  attacks  against  unspecified  targets  in  the 
UK  and  the  United  States.  The  Metropolitan  Police  have 
also  assisted  other  international  partners  with  terrorism- 
related  investigations,  including  Turkey,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Indonesia,  and  Iraq. 

The  U  nited  States  and  the  U  nited  Kingdom  are  also  strong 
allies  in  combating  terrorism  finance.  Both  work  closely 
together  and  with  other  partners  within  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  Financial  Action  Task  Force  (FATF)  and  the 
G8  Counterterrorism  Action  Group  to  promote  initiatives 
to  deny  terrorists  and  their  supporters  access  to  the  inter¬ 
national  financial  system. The  UK  has  strong  legal 
p  ro vi  si  o  n  s  fo  r  freez  i  n  g  assets  rel  ated  to  terra  ri  st  fi  n  a  n  c  i  n  g . 
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In  2004,  the  United  States  and  the  UK  co-sponsored  a 
proposal  to  the  U  N  1267  Sanctions  Committee  to  include 
on  its  consolidated  list  the  Jama'at  al-Tawhid  wa'al-Ji had 
(subsequently  renamed  al-Qa'ida  of  the  Jihad  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Land  oftheTwo  Rivers),  the  organization  which 
was  responsible  for  the  bombing  of  U  N  headquarters  in 
Baghdad  and  the  brutal  abduction  and  execution  of  seven 
civilians  in  Iraq. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  Republican  and  Loyalist  paramilitary 
organizations  have  increasingly  shifted  their  activity  from 
political  actions  to  criminal  racketeering.  This  shift  began 
with  the  1994  ceasefires  of  the  Provisional  Irish  Republi¬ 
can  Army  (PIRA),  the  Ulster  Defense  Association  (UDA), 
and  the  U  Ister  Volunteer  Force  (UVF),  and  has  acceler¬ 
ated  since  the  signing  of  the  Good  Friday  Agreement  in 
1998.  Two  relatively  small  "dissident"  Republican 
paramilitaries—  Continuity  Irish  Republican  Army  (CIRA) 
and  Real  Irish  Republican  Army  (RIRA)—  are  notobserv- 
i  ng  a  ceasefi  re,  and  conti  nue  to  advocate  the  use  of  armed 
violence  to  support  their  goal  of  uniting  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  Ireland.  The  activities  of  Loyalist 
paramilitaries  take  place  almost  exclusively  within  N  orth- 
ern  Ireland,  while  Republican  paramilitaries  also  have  a 
presence  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

In  December,  unknown  persons  suspected  of  being  linked 
to  PIRA  robbed  a  Belfast  bank  of  some  $50  million  dollars. 

Uzbekistan 

Uzbekistan  has  played  an  active  role  in  multilateral  re¬ 
gional  efforts  to  address  terrorism.  In  June,  the  Shanghai 
Cooperation  Organization  (SCO)  Regional  Antiterrorism 
Centerwas established  inTashkentand  is  in  the  early  stages 
of  development.  The  SCO  membership  includes  China, 
Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Russia, Tajikistan,  and  Uzbekistan. 
After  an  explosion  at  a  safe  house  in  Bukhara,  suicide 
bombers  attacked  a  popular  bazaar  and  other  locations  in 
Tashkent  in  March  and  April,  resulting  in  the  deaths  of 
more  than  a  dozen  police  officers  and  innocent  bystand¬ 
ers  and  dozens  of  injuries.  These  were  the  first  suicide 
bombings  to  occur  in  Central  Asia.  A  further  round  of 
bombings  took  place  in  July  outside  the  US  and  Israeli 
Embassies  and  the  Uzbek  General  Prosecutor's  Office, 
resulting  in  several  injuries  and  the  death  of  two 
Uzbekistan!  police  officers  at  the  US  Embassy,  one 
Uzbekistan!  National  Security  Service  Officer,  and  an 
Uzbekistani  guard  at  the  Israeli  Embassy.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Kazakhstan  has  recently  detained  individuals 
suspected  of  organizing  these  latest  attacks. 

Uzbekistan  continues  to  make  countering  terrorism  and 
anti -government threats  a  high  priority.  In  Augustand  Sep¬ 
tember,  U  zbek  courts  convicted  more  than  80  individuals 
of  terrorist  activities  for  their  involvement  in  the  March 
and  April  attacks. 
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Middle  East  and  North  Africa  Overview 


The  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  region  continues  to  be 
the  region  of  greatest  concern  in  the  global  war  on  terror¬ 
ism.  Iraq  witnessed  extensive  terrorism  and  violence  by 
foreign  jihad ists,  former  regime  elements,  and  Islamic  ex¬ 
tremists.  Numerous  attacks  in  Iraq  targeted  foreign  aid 
workers,  contractors,  and  other  non-combatants.  Major 
terrorist  attacks  also  occurred  in  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Israel.  Active  groups  in  the  M  iddle  East  included  al-Qa'ida, 
the  Islamic  Resistance  Movement  (HAMAS),  Hizballah, 
Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad  (PIJ),  the  al-Aqsa  M  artyrs  Brigade 
(Fatah's  militant  wing),  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Libera¬ 
tion  of  Palestine  (PFLP),  Ansar  al-lslam  and  its  offshoot 
Ansar  al-Sunna,  and  Abu  Mus'ab  al-Zarqawi's  organiza¬ 
tion  Tanzim  Qa'idat  al-Ji had  fi  Bilad  al-Rafidayn,  or  the 
al-Qa'ida  Jihad  Organization  in  the  Land  of  theTwo  Riv¬ 
ers  (formerly  Jama'at  al-Tawhid  wa'al-Jihad).  There  was 
an  increase  in  terrorist  groups  affiliating  themselves  with 
al-Qa'ida  or  expressing  support  for  al-Qa'ida's  ideology. 
In  December,  the  United  States  amended  the  Foreign  Ter¬ 
rorist  0  rganization  (FTO )  designation  of  Zarqawi's  group 
to  include  its  new  name  and  aliases  and  designated  the 
Libyan  Islamic  Fighting  Group  (LIFG)asan  FTO.  Leba¬ 
nese  H  izballah's  television  network,  al-Manar,  was  also 
added  to  the  Terrorist  Exclusion  List  (TEL). 


In  Baghdad's  Haifa  Street,  on  December  19,  several  employees  of 
Iraq's  Independent  Electoral  Commission  are  killed  by  unidentified 
gunmen  after  being  dragged  from  their  car.  (AP  Photo/STR) 


Almost  all  countries  in  the  region  continued  significant 
international  counterterrorism  cooperation  and  undertook 
efforts  to  strengthen  theircounterterrorism  capabilities  and 
effectiveness.  M  any  countries  continued  to  provide  sup¬ 
port  to  Coalition  efforts  to  bring  peace  and  stability  to  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan.  The  U  nited  States  continued  to  provide 
training  throughout  the  region  to  assist  US  allies  to  en¬ 
hance  their  counterterrorism  capacity.  In  November, 
Bahrain  hosted  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly-established 
FATF-style  regional  body,  the  M  iddle  East  and  N  orth  Africa 
Financial  Action  Task  Force  (MENA  FATF),  the  creation  of 
which  should  strengthen  members'  efforts  to  combat  money 
laundering  and  terrorist  financing  in  countries  in  the  region. 


A  Yemeni  employee  of  the  U  S  Consulate  in  Jeddah,  Saudi  Arabia, 
wounded  during  a  December6  attack  on  the  Consulate,  talkswith 
two  Saudi  men  at  a  Jeddah  hospital  the  day  following  the  terrorist 
attacks.  (AP  Photo/Hasan Jamali) 

Iraq's  designation  as  a  state  sponsor  of  terrorism  was  offi¬ 
cially  rescinded  on  October  20,  and  the  United  States 
continued  to  work  closely  with  the  Iraqi  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  (IIG )  and  Iraqi  Security  Forces  to  combat  terrorism 
in  Iraq.  Nevertheless,  terrorists  and  insurgents  endeav¬ 
ored  to  preventthe  establishment  of  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
democratic  Iraq  through  numerous  attacks,  including 
bombings,  assassinations,  kidnappings,  and  beheadings. 

Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  and  Kuwait  undertook  aggressive 
actions  to  prevent  terrorists  and  insurgents  from  crossing 
their  borders  into  Iraq.  Syria  also  took  some  measures  to 
intercept  Iraq-bound  foreign  jihad  ists,  but  those  efforts  were 
only  partly  successful. 

Terrorist  attacks  in  Israel  in  2004  killed  almost  100  people, 
a  significant  decrease  from  the  year  before.  HAMAS 
claimed  responsibility  forthe  deadliest  attack  of  the  year, 
the  August  31  double  suicide  bombing  of  two  buses  in 
Beersheva  that  killed  16  people  and  wounded  100. 

In  Egypt  on  October  7,  terrorists  attacked  three  tourist  tar¬ 
gets  in  Taba  and  N  uweiba  on  the  Sinai  peninsula,  killing 
34  people,  including  Egyptians,  Israelis,  Italians,  a  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  an  American-lsraeli  dual  national,  and  injuring 
over  140.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  assessed  that  of  the  nine  individuals  responsible  for 
the  attacks,  two  had  been  killed  in  the  attacks,  five  were 
in  custody,  and  two  were  still  at  large. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  terrorists  killed  dozens  of  foreigners  and 
Saudi  citizens  in  2004,  including  six  Americans.  Saudi 
authorities  aggressively  pursued  terrorists  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  or  killing  many  on  their  most-wanted  list.  On 
December  6,  an  attack  on  the  US  Consulate  in  Jeddah 
killed  fourConsulate  locally  engaged  staff  and  one  contract 
guard,  and  significantly  injured  ten  employees.  Three  of  the 
attackers  were  killed  at  the  site,  and  one  died  later  of  his 
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Saudi  forces  gathered  outside  the  U  S  Consulate  in  Jeddah  on 
December  6  after  terrorists  threw  explosives  at  the  gate,  forced  their 
way  in,  and  held  hostages  at  gunpoint.  Three  of  the  five  terrorists  were 
killed  during  the  attack  and  a  fourth  later  died  of  wounds.  (AP  Photo/ 
Saudi  Gazette) 

injuries.  The  fifth  isin  Saudi  custody.  Two  groups  associated 
with  al-Qa'ida  claimed  responsibility  for  the  attack. 

Jordan's  State  Security  Court  sentenced  eight  men  to  death, 
including  Abu  M  us'ab  al-Zarqawi,  forthe  2002  murderof 
USAID  official  Laurence  Foley.  In  Yemen,  the  Sana'a  Pri¬ 
mary  Court,  in  separate  trials,  convicted  the  defendants  in 
the  USS  Cole  and  French  M/V  Limburg  attacks.  Both  cases 
were  under  appeal  at  the  end  of  2004. 

Algeria  killed  or  apprehended  key  leaders  of  the  Salafist 
GroupforCall  and  Combat(GSPC)and  theArmed  Islamic 
Group  (GIA),  and  arrested  more  than  400  other  GSPC  and 
GIA  terrorists  during  2004.  O  n  October  12,  Algerian  Presi¬ 
dent  Abdelaziz  Boutefiika  opened  the  African  Union's 
Center  for  Study  and  Research  on  Terrorism  in  Algiers. 

Morocco  continued  its  aggressive  action  against  suspects 
in  the  M  ay  2003  Casablanca  bombing. 

Algeria 

Algeria  continued  strong  support  for  U  S  counterterrorism 
efforts  and  demonstrated  its  overall  support  of  the  global 
war  on  terror.  Algeria  made  impressive  gains  against  both 
the  Salafist  Group  for  Cal  I  and  Combat  (GSPC  -  also  known 
as  the  Salafist  Group  for  Preaching  and  Combat)  and  the 
Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA).  In  June,  GSPC  "Emir"  Nabil 
Sahraoui  (aka  Abu  Ibrahim  M  ustapha)  was  killed  by  secu¬ 
rity  forcesduring  an  armed  clash.  In  October,  Amari  Saifi, 
a.k.a.  Abderazak  al-Para,  the  G  SPC  leader  responsible  for 
the  2003  kidnapping  of  32  European  hostages  in  Algeria, 
was  apprehended  through  cooperation  with  the  Chadian 
and  Libyan  authorities,  and  returned  to  Algeria  after  being 
held  by  a  Chadian  rebel  group,  the  Movement  for  De¬ 
mocracy  and  Justice,  for  several  months.  In  early 
November,  Algerian  security  forces  captured  GIA  leader 
Nouredine  Boudiafand  three  of  his  associates  along  with 
a  large  cache  of  weapons  near  the  Algiers  airport.  Alge- 


Public  Diplomacy 

Thefoundation  ofthe U SGovernment's public  diplomacy 
strategy  is  to  engage,  inform,  and  influence  foreign  pub¬ 
lics  in  order  to  increase  understanding  of  American  values, 
policies,  and  initiatives.  Since  the  terrorist  attacks  of  9/11, 
reaching  foreign  audiences  with  core  policy  messages  on 
democracy,  tolerance,  and  the  universal  values  of  liberty 
and  freedom  remains  at  the  center  of  US  efforts  to  counter 
extremist  rhetoric  and  disinformation  coming  from  hos¬ 
tile  groups. 

Support  for  and  understanding  of  the  United  States  go 
hand-in-hand  with  strengthening  moderate  voices  as  an 
antidote  to  extremism.  Through  public  diplomacy  pro¬ 
grams  such  asFulbrightacademic  exchanges,  International 
Visitor  Leadership  projects,  speaker  programs,  journalist 
tours,  English-language  development,  Internet  websites, 
and  digital  video  conferences,  the  USGovernmentiscom- 
municating  American  principles  and  values.  At  the  same 
time,  these  programs  work  to  increase  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  respect  between  the  people  of  the  U  nited  States 
and  those  of  other  countries. 

Through  public  diplomacy  the  U  nited  States  calls  for  dia¬ 
logue  with  key  communities,  while  encouraging  the 
growth  of  moderation,  based  on  mutual  interests  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  security,  prosperity,  and  shared  values.  In  2002, 
the  Department  launched  Partnerships  for  Learning  (P4L), 
which  directs  exchanges  toward  youth  and  youth 
influencers  and  focuses  on  the  universal  need  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  opportunity.  A  powerful  component  of  the  US 
Government's  public  diplomacy  programs  is  the  broad 
range  of  American  academic  institutions,  NGOs,  and  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  who  play  a  vital  role  in  hosting  approximately 
30,000  academic,  cultural,  and  professional  exchange  visi¬ 
tors  annually. 

O  ne  ofthe  most  effective  public  diplomacy  tools  is  Ameri¬ 
can  Corners.  Often  housed  in  educational  institutions, 
American  Corners  in  201  cities  in  89  countries  serve  as 
platformsforpublic  outreach,  especially  to  young  people, 
offering  them  knowledge  about  life  in  the  U  nited  States, 
American  government,  and  American  culture  through 
computers,  books,  magazines,  and  information. 

Radio,  television,  Internet  and  video  productscontinueto 
be  powerful  tools  for  bringing  America's  foreign  policy 
message  to  worldwide  audiences.  The  State  Department 
produces  a  wide  array  of  print  and  electronic  materials 
describing  for  foreign  audiences,  in  their  own  languages, 
the  need  to  counter  those  who  have  committed  or  wish  to 
commit  terrorist  acts,  as  well  as  the  achievements  made 
in  that  struggle.  The  US  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  (USAID)  carries  out  foreign  assistance  programs 
that  support  key  US  foreign  policy  interests  and  have  a 
positive  public  diplomacy  impact  for  many  people  in  the 
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developing  world.  USAID's  humanitarian  aid  programs 
and  its  activities  in  the  areasof  economic  growth,  agricul¬ 
ture,  trade,  global  health,  democracy,  and  conflict 
prevention  help  reduce  the  risk  of  countries  becoming 
breeding  grounds  for  terrorism.  In  Afghanistan,  USAID  is 
helping  to  build  asafe,  stable  society  that  meets  the  needs 
of  its  people  and  eliminates  an  environment  in  which  ter¬ 
rorist  groups  have  flourished.  USAID  has  been  on  the 
front  lines  of  support  to  tsunami -affected  countries,  gar¬ 
nering  goodwill  toward  the  U  nited  States  among  people 
in  the  hardest-hit  areas. 

At  the  Sea  Island  summit  hosted  by  the  United  States  in 
June  2004,  the  G8  launched  the  Broader  M  iddle  East  and 
North  Africa  (BM  ENA)  Initiative  to  support  reform  efforts 
underway  in  the  region  in  the  areas  of  democratization, 
economics,  and  education.  A  key  component  of  the 
BM  ENA  initiative  isthe  Forum  forthe  Future,  which  brings 
together  annually  foreign,  education,  and  economic  min¬ 
isters,  aswell  ascivil  society  and  business  representatives, 
from  the  Broader  M  iddle  East  and  the  G8  to  discuss  ways 
to  support  reform.  In  addition  to  the  forum,  theG8  agreed 
to  support  a  Democracy  Assistance  Dialogue,  a  Network 
of  Funds,  Entrepreneurship  Centers,  a  microfinance  ini¬ 
tiative,  a  literacy  initiative,  an  InvestmentTask  Force,  and 
a  private  enterprise  partnership  at  the  International  Finance 
Corporation. 

Also  of  public  diplomacy  significance,  the  Middle  East 
Partnership  Initiative  (M  EPI),  launched  in  December  2002, 
isa  Presidential  initiative  established  to  support  economic, 
political,  and  educational  reform  in  the  Middle  East  and 
expand  opportunity  forall  people  of  the  region,  especially 
women  and  youth.  By  working  closely  with  governments 
in  the  Arab  world,  academic  institutions,  the  private  sec¬ 
tor,  and  non-governmental  organizations,  MEPI  increases 
support  for  core  democratic  values  and  self-generated  re¬ 
form  efforts  in  the  M  iddle  East. 

Among  the  hallmark  activities  being  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  M  EPI  are  plans  for  the  creation  of  a  M  iddle 
Eastjustice  Institute,  multiple  sessionsfor  M  iddle  East  En¬ 
trepreneurship  Training  in  the  United  States  for  men  and 
women,  and  regional  campaign  schools  teaching  politi¬ 
cal  skills  to  female  candidates.  In  addition,  "Partnership 
Schools"  help  transform  the  classroom  learning  experi¬ 
ence  through  innovative  alternatives  that  can  serve  as 
models  for  governments  as  they  build  new  schools  and 
reform  educational  systems. 

The  success  of  public  diplomacy  efforts  is  not  measured 
in  days  or  weeks;  it  is  a  long-term  commitment  measured 
in  the  course  of  generations. 


rian  authorities  arrested  more  than  400  other  GSPC  and 
GIA  terrorists  during  2004. 

According  to  Algerian  authorities,  fewer  than  800  terror¬ 
ists  remain  active  in  Algeria,  down  from  a  possible  high  of 
28,000  terrorists  in  the  mid-1990s.  The  G  overnment's suc¬ 
cess  in  capturing  or  killing  a  number  of  GSPC  and  GIA 
leaders  has  further  weakened  the  effectiveness  of  these 
two  groups.  The  GSPC,  however,  carried  out  several  op¬ 
erations  in  Algeria  in  2004,  including  the  August  ambush 
of  a  military  convoy  in  which  40  members  of  the  security 
forces  were  killed.  On  June  21,  GSPC  terrorists  exploded 
a  vehicle-borne  explosive  device  outside  the  El-Fiamma 
electric  power  generating  facility  in  central  Algiers,  caus¬ 
ing  no  casualties  but  knocking  out  210  MW  of  generating 
capacity  for  several  months.  Members  of  the  cel  I  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  El-Flamma  bombing  were  reportedly  killed 
by  security  forces  in  October.  Numerous  smaller  inci¬ 
dents  occurred  in  2004,  mainly  in  the  Boumerdes  area 
and  in  parts  of  Kabylie. 

Algeria's  neighbors,  including  Mali,  Niger,  Chad,  and 
Mauritania,  continue  to  be  affected  by  theGSPC's  activi¬ 
ties.  The  GSPC  conducts  smuggling  activities  between 
Algeria  and  neighboring  countries.  There  are  also  finan¬ 
cial  links  between  GSPC  cells  in  Europe  and  Algeria.  The 
GSPC  issued  several  communiques  on  its  website  threat¬ 
ening  foreigners  in  Algeria  and  pledged  renewed  allegiance 
to  al-Qa'ida  and  global  jihad.  Algeria  cooperates  closely 
with  its  neighbors  in  the  Sahel.  This  cooperation  led  to  the 
apprehension  of  Abderrazak  al-Para. 

On  October  12,  President Abdelaziz  Bouteflika  hosted  a 
high-level  African  Union  (AU)  conference  on 
counterterrorism  in  Algiers  and  opened  the  new  AU  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Study  and  Research  on  Terrorism.  This  center  is 
intended  to  facilitate  information  exchange  and  training 
forAU  member  states  in  the  fight  against  terrorism.  In  the 
financial  arena,  Algeria  drafted  legislation  to  criminalize 
money  laundering  activities.  A  financial  intelligence  unit 
(FIU),  which  turns  over  actionable  information  to  the 
courts,  became  operational. 

Bahrain 

Bahrain  provides  important  support  to  US  counterterrorism 
efforts,  particularly  efforts  to  block  the  financing  of  terror 
groups.  Bahrain  has  continued  to  respond  positively  to 
requests  for  assistance  to  combat  terror  financing  and  has 
frozen  about  $18  million  in  terrorist-linked  funds.  In  N  o- 
vember,  Bahrain  hosted  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
M  iddle  East  and  N  orth  Africa  Financial  Action  Task  Force 
(MENA  FATF).  Bahrain  worked  closely  with  FATF  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  establish  this  regional  body.  Located  in 
Bahrain,  the  new  MENA  FATF  secretariat  will  promote  FATF 
recommendations  to  combat  money  laundering  and  ter¬ 
rorist  financing. 
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Bahrain  is  an  active  participant  in  the  U  S  Government's 
Antiterrorism  Assistance  Program.  Bahrain  continued  to 
cooperate  with  the  US  on  intelligence  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  matters. 

The  Government  actively  monitored  terrorist  suspects,  but 
domestic  legal  constraints,  including  the  absence  of  com¬ 
prehensive  conspiracy  legislation,  have attimes hamstrung 
theGovernment'sability  to  detain  and  prosecute  suspects. 
In  June,  the  Government  arrested  six  Bahrainisand  placed 
one  Bahraini  under  house  arrest  on  suspicion  of  plotting 
terrorist  attacks.  All  seven  were  released  within  two  days. 
The  Government  re-arrested  the  six  individuals  in  mid- 
July.  The  court  ordered  the  release  of  two  of  the  individuals 
in  mid-September  and  ordered  the  release  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  in  early  November  pending  trial.  Preliminary 
hearings  for  the  case  began  in  early  December.  The  court 
referred  to  the  Constitutional  Court  a  motion  contesting 
the  constitutionality  of  the  charges  against  the  suspects. 
One  of  the  four  escaped  the  courtroom  during  a  hearing 
in  mid-September  and  was  recaptured  the  same  day.  He 
was  convicted  in  mid-November  for  the  escape  attempt 
and  began  serving  a  six-month  sentence. 

Egypt 

The  Egyptian  and  US  Governments  maintained  close  co¬ 
operation  on  a  broad  range  of  counterterrorism  and  law 
enforcement  issues  in  2004.  A  high-level  Egyptian  judi¬ 
cial  delegation  visited  the  U  nited  States  in  June  and  met 
with  representativesofthe  U  S  Departments  of  Justice,  State, 
and  the  FBI  to  discuss  cooperation  in  the  areas  of 
counterterrorism,  law  enforcement,  and  the  mutual  legal 
assistance  treaty.  In  September,  20  generals  from  Egyp¬ 
tian  security  services  attended  a  crisis  management 
seminarin  Washington  funded  by  the  Department  of  State's 
Antiterrorism  Assistance  Program. 

The  Egyptian  and  US  Governments  also  exchanged  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  variety  of  terrorism,  security,  and  law 
enforcement  matters  during  the  course  of  the  year.  In  the 
past  two  years,  Egypt  has  tightened  its  assets-freezing  re¬ 
gime  in  keeping  with  relevant  UN  Security  Council 
Resolutions.  Egypt  passed  strong  anti-money  laundering 
legislation  in  2002  and  established  a  financial  intelligence 
unit  in  2003.  Egypt  maintained  its  strengthened  airport 
security  measures  and  security  for  the  Suez  Canal,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  institute  more  stringent  port  security  measures. 

Egypt  was  a  victim  of  terrorism  in  2004.  O  n  October  7, 
terrorists  attacked  tourist  targets  in  Taba  and  Nuweiba  on 
the  Sinai  peninsula  in  three  separate  but  coordinated  ac¬ 
tions.  Thirty-fourpeople  were  killed,  including  Egyptians, 
Israelis,  Italians,  a  Russian,  and  an  American-lsraeli  dual 
national,  and  over  140  were  injured.  On  October25,  the 
M  inister  of  Interior  announced  that  the  Government  had 
identified  nine  individuals  responsible  for  the  attack.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  a  Palestinian  resident 


in  North  Sinai  was  the  group's  ringleader.  The  Govern- 
mentreported  that  the  Palestinian  and  an  accomplice  were 
killed  in  the  course  of  the  attack  in  Taba,  and  that  five 
others  had  been  taken  into  custody.  At  year's  end,  two  of 
the  nine  named  by  the  Government  remained  at  large. 
The  Government  asserted  that  the  nine  perpetrators  were 
not  part  of  a  wider  conspiracy  and  did  not  receive  assis¬ 
tance  from  international  terrorist  organizations. 

The  Egyptian  judicial  system  does  notallow  plea  bargain¬ 
ing  in  most  cases,  and  terrorists  have  historically  been 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Defendants  are 
tried  in  military  tribunals  or  emergency  courts.  In  March, 
an  emergency  court  pronounced  its  verdict  in  the  trial  of 
26  persons  accused  of  attempting  to  reconstitute  the  Is¬ 
lamic  Liberation  Party  (H  izb  al-Tahri r al-lslami ),  which  was 
banned  in  Egypt  in  1974  for  its  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
Egyptian  Government.  The  court  sentenced  12  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  (including  three  U  K  citizens)  to  prison.  In  April, 
Ahmad  Hussein  Agiza,  an  Islamist  militant  returned  to 
Egypt  by  Sweden  in  2001,  was  sentenced  by  a  military 
court  to  25  years  in  prison  for  membership  in  a  banned 
organization,  although  his  sentence  was  subsequently 
commuted  to  15  years. 

Egypt  continued  to  release  from  prison  members  of  the 
terrorist  Islamic  Group  (IG)  who  recanted  their  past  ac¬ 
tions  and  renounced  the  use  of  violence.  Approximately 
700  people  were  released  over  the  course  of  the  year,  of 
which  the  majority  were  reportedly  IG  members.  The 
Government  characterized  the  releases  as  the  result  of  a 
transformation  in  the  ideological  and  theological  positions 
of  the  imprisoned  IG  leadership,  reflected  in  a  number  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  interviews  in  which  they  espoused 
anew  non-violent  philosophy.  SomeIG  members  in  Egypt 
and  abroad  rejected  the  leadership's  move  to  adopt  non¬ 
violence. 

Egyptcontinued  to  workwith  Israel  to  crackdown  on  long- 
established  smuggling  tunnels  through  the  Sinai  to  Gaza. 
Egypt  has  destroyed  more  than  40  tunnel  openings  since 
2003  and  long  ago  cleared  sensitive  portions  of  the  bor¬ 
der  area  spanning  the  tunneling  area.  Egypt  has  actively 
engaged  Palestinian  leaders  on  the  question  of  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  Palestinian  Authority's  security  services  to  better 
police  the  border  area. 

Iraq 

Iraq  remainsthe  central  battleground  in  the  global  waron 
terrorism.  Former  regime  elementsaswell  asforeign  fight¬ 
ers  and  Islamic  extremists  continued  to  conduct  terrorist 
attacks  against  civilians  and  non-combatants.  These  ele¬ 
ments  also  conducted  numerous  insurgent  attacks  against 
Coalition  and  Iraqi  Security  Forces,  which  often  had  dev¬ 
astating  effects  on  Iraqi  civiliansand  significantly  damaged 
the  country's  economic  infrastructure.  Following  the  re¬ 
turn  of  sovereignty  to  the  Iraqi  Interim  Government  (I IG ) 
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on  June  28,  2004,  Iraqi  authorities  began  to  implement  a 
new  legal  regime  and  to  undertake  needed  law  enforce- 
mentaction  to  counterterrorist  activity.  Iraqi  Security  Forces 
(including  the  Police,  Border  Enforcement,  National  Guard, 
and  Iraqi  Armed  Forces)  worked  closely  with  the  M  ulti-Na- 
tional  Forces-lraq  (MNF-I)to  combat  terrorism  in  Iraq.  On 
October  20,  2004,  Iraq's  designation  as  a  state  sponsor  of 
terrorism  was  rescinded  by  the  U  nited  States. 

Prior  to  the  IIG,  the  governing  Coalition  Provisional  Au¬ 
thority  (CPA)  implemented  several  orders  (binding 
instructions  or  directives  that  have  the  force  of  law)  gov¬ 
erning  the  creation  of  a  revised  penal  code,  new  policies 
on  border  security,  management  of  the  court  system,  and 
new  security  forces.  IIG  cooperation  with  MNF-I  forces 
was  enshrined  in  Article  59  oftheTransitional  Administra¬ 
tive  Law  (TAL),  which  established  the  framework  for  Iraq's 
transition  from  the  CPA  through  the  sovereign  IIG  and  even¬ 
tually  to  a  permanent  sovereign  Iraqi  Government.  The 
TAL  names  the  Iraqi  Armed  Forces  as  the  M  N  F-I's  "princi¬ 
pal  partner...  pursuant  to  the  provisionsofU  nited  N  ations 
Security  Council  Resolution  1511  (2003)...  until  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  a  permanent  constitution." 

Atthe  United  Nations,  the  IIG  consistently  responded  posi¬ 
tively  to  US  requests  to  co-sponsor  the  listing  of  al- 
Qa'ida-related  entities  and  individuals  pursuant  to  UN  Se¬ 
curity  Council  Resolution  1267  and  related  resolutionsthat 
provide  forthe  imposition  of  sanctions  against  entities  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Usama  bin  Ladin,  al-Qa'ida  and  theTaliban. 

Terrorist  attacks  against  a  variety  of  targets  increased  in 
late  2004  in  the  run-up  to  thejanuary  30,  2005,  elections 
for  the  Transitional  National  Assembly  and  regional  par¬ 
liamentary  bodies. 

Jordanian-born  Abu  M  us'ab  al-Zarqawi  and  disorganiza¬ 
tion  emerged  in  2004  to  play  a  leading  role  in  terrorist 


Family  members  grieve  for  Musab  al-Awadi,  deputy  chief  of  tribal 
affairs  atthe  Iraqi  M  inistry  of  Interior,  who  was  shot  on  July  26  at  his 
Baghdad  home  in  a  drive-by  shooting.  Two  of  his  bodyguards  were 
also  killed.  (AP  Photo/Karim  Kadim) 


activities  in  Iraq.  In  October,  the  US  Government  desig¬ 
nated  Zarqawi's  group,  Jama'at  al  Tawhid  wa'al-Jihad,  as 
a  Foreign  Terrorist  Organization  (FTO).  In  December,  the 
designation  wasamended  to  include  the  group's  new  name 
Tanzim  Qa'idat  al-Jihad  fi  Bilad  al-Rafidayn  (or  "The  al- 
Qa'ida  Jihad  Organization  in  the  Land  oftheTwo  Rivers") 
and  otheraliases following  the  "merger”  between  Zarqawi 
and  Usama  bin  Ladin's  al-Qa'ida  organization.  Zarqawi 
announced  the  merger  in  October,  and  in  December,  bin 
Ladin  endorsed  Zarqawi  as  his  official  emissary  in  Iraq. 

Zarqawi's  group  claimed  credit  for  a  number  of  attacks 
targeting  Coalition  and  Iraqi  forces,  as  well  as  civilians, 
including  the  October  massacre  of  49  unarmed,  out-of- 
uniform  Iraqi  National  Guard  recruits.  Attacks  that  killed 
civilians  include  the  M  arch  2004  bombing  of  the  M  ount 
Lebanon  Hotel,  killing  seven  and  injuring  over  30,  and  a 
December  24  suicide  bombing  using  a  fuel  tanker  that 
killed  nine  and  wounded  19  in  the  al-M  ansur  district  of 
Baghdad. 

In  February,  Zarqawi  called  fora  "sectarian  war"  in  Iraq. 
He  and  his  organization  sought  to  create  a  rift  between 
Shi'aand  Sunnisthrough  several  large terrorattacks against 
Iraqi  Shi  'a.  In  March  2004,  Zarqawi  claimed  credit  for 
simultaneous  bomb  attacks  in  Baghdad  and  Karbala  that 
killed  over  180  pilgrims  as  they  celebrated  the  Shi'a  festi¬ 
val  of  Ashura.  In  December,  Zarqawi  also  claimed  credit 
for  a  suicide  attack  atthe  offices  of  Abdel  Aziz  al-Hakim, 
leader  of  the  Supreme  Council  forthe  Islamic  Revolution 
in  Iraq  (SCIRI),  one  of  Iraq's  largest  Shi'a  parties,  which  killed 
15  and  wounded  over  50.  Zarqawi  has  denied  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  another  significant  attack  that  same  month  in  Karbala 
and  Najaf,  two  of  Shi'a  Islam's  most  holy  cities,  which  killed 
62  Iraqi  civilians  and  wounded  more  than  120. 

Terrorists  operating  in  Iraq  used  kidnapping  and  targeted 
assassinations  to  intimidate  Iraqis  and  third-country  na- 


O  ne  of  a  series  of  coordinated  explosions  that  struck  major  Shiite 
shrines  in  the  holy  city  of  Karbala  on  M  arch  2  during  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Ashura.  (AP  Photo/A PTV) 
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Contributions  to  Iraq's  Security 

Iraq  remains  the  central  front  for  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  U  N  Security  Council  Resolution  1546  authorizes  the 
M  ulti  national  Force  (M  N  F)  to  conduct  stability,  reconstruction,  and  humanitarian  assistance  missions  in  Iraq.  U  S  forces, 
which  numbered  approximately  138,000  troops  at  the  end  of  2004,  and  Coalition  partners  have  aggressively  targeted 
terrorists  and  terrorist  networks  in  Iraq.  In  preparation  for  Iraqi  elections  in  January  2005,  the  M  N  F  launched  a  series  of 
offensive  strikes  throughout  the  fall  of  2004  in  Najaf,  Samarra,  and  Tal  Afar.  In  November  2004,  Coalition  and  Iraqi 
forces  liberated  Fallujah  from  former  regime  elements  and  their  terrorist  allies,  specifically  members  of  the  al-Zarqawi 
network. 

Over  the  course  of  2004,  in  addition  to  the  U  nited  States,  36  countries  contributed  troops  to  support  Coalition  efforts  in 
Iraq,  including  Albania,  Armenia,  Australia,  Azerbaijan,  Bulgaria,  Czech  Republic,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  El 
Salvador,  Estonia,  Georgia,  Honduras,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Kazakhstan,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Macedonia,  Moldova, 
Mongolia,  The  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  Romania,  Singapore, 
Slovakia,  South  Korea,  Spain,  Thailand,  Ukraine,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Fiji  contributed  to  the  security  of  the  UN 
Assistance  M  ission  in  Iraq  (U  NAM  I)  in  2004.  As  of  December  2004,  28  of  the  36  troop-contributing  countries  were 
providing  approximately  25,000  troops  to  M  N  F  operations  in  Iraq. 

On  June  28,  2004,  NATO  H  eads  of  State  and  Government  agreed  to  assist  in  the  training  of  Iraqi  security  forces;  the  first 
mission  personnel  arrived  in  Iraq  just  two  days  later.  The  mission's  focus  is  training  and  mentoring  mid-  and  senior-level 
personnel  from  the  Iraqi  security  forces  and  assisting  with  equipping  those  forces.  At  year's  end,  the  NATO  Foreign 
M  inisters  approved  increasing  the  mission  from  about  50  personnel  to  over  300.  This  will  step  up  the  ongoing  training 
and  mentoring  of  senior- level  Iraq  security  forces,  and  lead  to  establishment  of  a  NATO -supported  Iraqi  Training,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Doctrine  Center  near  Baghdad  in  2005.  Though  distinct  from  the  M  N  F's  Security  Transition  Command-lraq 
(MNSTC-I),  the  NATO  training  mission  shares  the  same  commander  in  a  "dual-hatted”  arrangement,  which  facilitates 
close  coordination  of  the  two  complementary  efforts.  The  NATO  Training  M  ission-lraq  (NTM  -I)  continues  the  signifi¬ 
cant  efforts  of  the  international  community  to  develop  Iraqi  security  forces  that  can  provide  security  for  Iraq.  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  Hungary,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  all  con¬ 
tributed  personnel  to  the  NTM -I  during  2004. 

Donor  governments  other  than  the  U  nited  States  pledged  $8  billion  for  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq,  in  addition  to  at  least 
$5.5  billion  in  lending  by  the  IM  F  and  World  Bank.  Contributors  of  financial  or  in-kind  assistance  included:  Australia, 
Austria,  Bahrain,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cyprus,  Czech  Republic,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Estonia,  the 
European  Commission,  Finland,  Germany,  Greece,  H ungary,  Jordan,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Kuwait, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Luxembourg,  Malta,  M exico, The  N etherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Oman,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  Slovakia,  Slovenia,  South  Korea,  Spain,  Sri  Lanka,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thai¬ 
land,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  the  U  nited  Arab  Emirates,  the  U  nited  Kingdom,  and  Vietnam. 


tionals  working  in  Iraq  as  civilian  contractors.  N  early  60 
noncombatant  Americans  died  in  terrorist  incidents  in  Iraq 
in  2004.  Other  American  noncombatants  were  killed  in 
attacks  on  coalition  military  facilities  or  convoys.  In  June, 
Zarqawi  claimed  credit  for  the  car  bomb  that  killed  the 
chairman  of  the  Coalition-appointed  Iraqi  Governing 
Council.  In  April,  an  American  civilian  was  kidnapped 
and  later  beheaded.  One  month  later,  a  video  of  his  be¬ 
heading  was  posted  on  an  al -Qa'ida-associated  website. 
Analysts  believe  that  Zarqawi  himself  killed  the  American 
as  well  as  a  Korean  hostage,  kidnapped  in  June.  Zarqawi 
took  direct  credit  for  the  September  kidnapping  and  mur¬ 
der  of  two  American  civilians  and  later  their  British 
engineer  co-worker,  and  the  October  murder  of  a  Japa¬ 
nese  citizen. 


der  of  two  Turkish  citizensin  September.  M  any  otherfor- 
eign  civilians  have  been  kidnapped.  Some  have  been 
killed,  others  released,  some  remain  in  their  kidnappers' 
hands,  and  the  fate  of  others,  such  asthedirectorofCARE, 
is  unknown. 

Otherterrorist  groups  were  active  in  Iraq.  Ansar  al-Sunna, 
believed  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Ansar  al-lslam  group 
founded  in  Iraq  in  September  2001,  firstcameto  be  known 
in  April  2003  after  issuing  a  statement  on  the  Internet.  In 
February  2004,  Ansar  al-Sunna  claimed  responsibility  for 
bomb  attacks  on  the  offices  of  two  Kurdish  political  parties 
in  Irbil,  which  killed  109  Iraqi  civilians.  The  Islamic  Army  in 
Iraq  has  also  claimed  responsibility  for  terrorist  actions. 

Approximately  3,800  disarmed  persons  remained  resident 
at  the  former  M  ujahedin-e  Khalq  (MeK)  military  base  at 
Camp  Ashraf;  the  M  eK  is  a  designated  US  Foreign  Terror¬ 
ist  Organization  (FTO).  More  than  400  members 
renounced  membership  in  the  organization  in  2004.  Forty- 


In  August,  the  Kurdish  terrorist  group  Ansar  al-Sunna 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  kidnapping  and  killing  of 
12  Nepalese  construction  workers,  followed  by  the  mur¬ 
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one  additional  defectors  elected  to  return  to  Iran,  and  an¬ 
other  two  hundred  were  awaiting  ICRC  assistance  for 
voluntary  repatriation  to  Iran  at  the  end  of  the  year.  PKK / 
KADEK/Kongra  Gel,  a  designated  foreign  terrorist  group, 
maintains  an  estimated  3,000  to  3,500  armed  militants  in 
northern  Iraq,  according  to  Turkish  Government  sources 
and  NGOs.  In  the  summer  of  2004,  PKK/KADEK/Kongra 
Gel  renounced  its  self-proclaimed  cease-fire  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  renew  its  separatist  struggle  in  both  Turkey's 
Southeast  and  urban  centers.  Turkish  press  subsequently 
reported  multiple  incidents  in  the  South  east  of  PKK/KADEK/ 
Kongra  Gel  terrorist  actions  or  clashes  between  Turkish  se¬ 
curity  forces  and  PKK/KADEK/Kongra  Gel  militants. 

Israel,  the  West  Bank,  and  Gaza 

Israel  maintained  staunch  support  for  US-led 
counterterrorism  efforts  in  2004.  Palestinian  terrorist 
groups  conducted  a  large  number  of  attacks  in  Israel,  the 
West  Bank,  and  Gaza  Strip  in  2004.  HAMAS,  Palestinian 
Islamic  Jihad  (PIJ),  the  al-Aqsa  Martyrs  Brigade,  and  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP)  —  all 
US-designated  ForeignTerroristOrganizations—  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  most  of  the  attacks,  which  included  suicide 
bombings,  shootings,  and  mortarand  rocketfi  rings  against 
civilian  and  military  targets.  Terrorist  attacks  in  2004  killed 
almost  100  people  (mostly  Israelis,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
foreigners,  including  one  US  citizen),  a  decrease  from  the 
almost  200  people  killed  in  2003. 

The  October  15,  2003,  attack  on  a  USdiplomatic  convoy 
in  Gaza  that  killed  three  Americans  is  the  most  lethal  at¬ 
tack  ever  directly  targeting  USinterestsin  Israel,  theWest 
Bank,  or  Gaza.  The  Popular  Resistance  Committees  (PRC), 
a  loose  association  of  Palestinians  with  ties  to  various  Pal¬ 
estinian  militant  organizations  such  as  HAMAS,  PIJ,  and 
Fatah,  claimed  responsibility,  although  thatclaim  waslater 
rescinded.  Official  investigations  continued  and  resulted 
in  the  arrests  of  four  suspects.  A  Palestinian  civil  court 
ordered  the  four  suspects  freed  on  March  14,  citing  a  lack 
of  evidence.  Palestinian  Authority  (PA)  Chairman  Arafat 
rescinded  the  order  and  kept  the  suspects  in  custody  until 
Palestinian  gunmen  attacked  the  Gaza  prison  and  released 
the  four  suspects  on  April  24.  Si  nee  the  Apri  I  24  incident, 
the  PA  has  failed  to  re-arrest  the  four  suspects  or  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the  October 
2003  attack. 

Palestinian  terrorist  groups  in  Israel,  the  West  Bank,  and 
Gaza  continue  to  focustheirattention  on  the  Palestinians' 
historical  conflict  with  Israel,  attacking  Israel  and  Israeli 
interests  within  Israel  and  the  Palestinian  territories,  rather 
than  engaging  in  operations  worldwide. 

Israel  employed  a  variety  of  military  operations  in  its 
counterterrorism  efforts.  Israeli  forces  launched  frequentraids 
throughout  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  conducted  targeted 
killings  of  suspected  Palestinian  terrorists,  destroyed  homes 
—  including  those  of  families  of  suicide  bombers  —  im- 


Israeli  police  officers  examine  the  scene  of  a  double-bombing  in  the 
southern  Israeli  city  of  Beersheba,  August  31.  (AP  Photo) 


posed  strict  and  widespread  closures  and  curfews  in  Pales¬ 
tinian  areas,  and  continued  construction  of  an  extensive 
security  barrier  in  the  West  Bank.  Israeli  counterterrorism 
measures  appear  to  have  reduced  the  lethality  of  attacks; 
continuing  attacks  and  credible  threats  of  attacks,  however, 
show  that  the  terrorist  groups  remained  potent. 

Israel  also  took  action  in  February  to  block  what  it  labeled 
terrorist  funding  in  two  Palestinian  banks.  The  Israeli  De¬ 
fense  Forces  (IDF)  and  Shin  Bet  raided  theWest  Bankoffices 
of  the  Arab  Bank  and  the  Cairo-Amman  Bank,  seizing  al¬ 
most  $9  million  in  cash  from  310  accounts.  Israeli  law 
does  notallow  seizure  of  funds  via  correspondent  accounts 
in  Israel,  and  the  Israeli  Government  claimed  that  the  PA 
had  failed  to  act  on  earlier  intelligence.  PA  officials  as¬ 
serted  that  the  funds  belonged  to  reputable  clients,  with 
no  connection  to  terrorism.  The  funds  remain  seized  by 
order  of  an  Israeli  court. 

HAMAS  was  particularly  active  in  2004,  carrying  out  at¬ 
tacks  that  included  shootings,  suicide  bombings,  and 
standoff  mortarand  rocket  attacks  against  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  targets,  many  of  them  joint  operations  with  other 
militant  organizations.  HAMAS  was  responsible  for  the 
deadliestattackoftheyearin  Israel  —  theAugust31  double 
suicide  bombing  of  two  buses  in  Beersheva  that  killed  16 
peopleand  wounded  100.  HAMAS  was  also  responsible 
for  an  increase  in  Qassam  rocket  attacks.  A  rocket  attack 
on  Sderot  on  June  28  was  the  first  fatal  attack  against  Is¬ 
raelis  using  Qassam  rockets.  Two  Israelis  died  in  the  attack. 
In  September,  two  Israeli  children  were  killed  in  Sderot 
from  another  Qassam  rocket  attack.  In  response  to  the 
continued  Qassam  rocket  fire,  the  IDF  launched  a  three- 
week  operation  on  September28,  in  which  130  Palestinians 
(among  them  68  HAMAS  and  Palestine  Islamic  Jihad  mili¬ 
tants)  and  five  Israelis  died,  according  to  press  reports. 

The  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP) 
was  active  in  2004.  The  group  was  responsible  for  the 
November  1  suicide  bombing  at  the  Carmel  M  arket  in  Tel 
Aviv,  which  killed  three  people  and  wounded  30.  Pales- 
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tinian  Islamic  Jihad  conducted  numerous  attacks  on  Is¬ 
raeli  settlements  and  checkpoints,  including  the  April  3 
attacks  on  the  Avnei  Hafetz  and  Enav  settlements  in  the 
West  Bank  which  killed  one  Israeli  and  seriously  wounded 
a  child. 

Fatah's  militant  wing,  the  al-Aqsa  Martyrs  Brigade,  con¬ 
ducted  numerous  shooting  attacks  and  suicide  bombings 
in  2004.  Itwasresponsiblefortwo  suicide  bus  bombings 
in  Jerusalem  during  January  and  February.  The  attacks 
killed  21  people  and  wounded  over  110.  Al-Aqsa  also 
claimed  responsibility  along  with  FIAMASforthe  March 
14  suicide  attack  in  the  port  of  Ashdod.  The  double  sui¬ 
cide  attack  killed  ten  people  and  wounded  at  least  15. 
The  group  also  claimed  responsibility  fora  suicide  bomber 
attack  which  killed  two  peopleand  wounded  17  ata  check¬ 
point  near  Jerusalem  on  August  11.  0  n  May  2,  Palestinian 
gunmen  belonging  to  the  al-Aqsa  Martyrs  Brigade  and  PIJ 
shot  and  killed  an  Israeli  settler  and  her  four  daughters  in 
the  Gaza  Strip.  The  group  also  claimed  responsibility  fora 
suicide  bomber  attack  which  killed  two  peopleand  wounded 
17  at  a  checkpoint  near  Jerusalem  on  August  11. 

Lebanese  FI  izballah  remained  a  serious  threat  to  the  se¬ 
curity  ofthe  region,  continuing  its  call  for  the  destruction 
of  Israel  and  using  Lebanese  territory  as  a  staging  ground 
for  terrorist  operations.  Lebanese  H  izballah  was  also  in¬ 
volved  in  providing  material  support  to  Palestinian  terrorist 


Britain's  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  meets  US  Secretary  of  State 
Condoleezza  Rice  for  bilateral  talks  at  the  "Supporting  the  Palestinian 
Authority"  meeting  in  London  on  March  1,  2005.  (AP  Photo/John  D 
McHugh,  Pool) 


groups  to  augmenttheircapacity  and  lethality  in  conduct¬ 
ing  attacks  against  Israel. 

In  December,  Israel  convicted  and  sentenced  an  Israeli 
man  for  membership  in  the  "New  Jewish  U  nderground," 
a  terrorist  organization  that  aimed  to  carry  out  attacks  on 
Arab  civilians.  On  September  29,  a  group  of  five  Israeli 
settlers  attacked  and  seriously  wounded  two  US  citizens, 
membersofan  NGO,  who  were  escorting  Palestinian  chil¬ 
dren  to  school  near  FI  ebron.  As  of  the  end  of  2004,  the 
Israeli  police  had  not  arrested  those  responsible. 

The  Palestinian  Authority's  efforts  to  thwart  terrorist  op¬ 
erations  were  minimal  in  2004.  The  PA  security  services 
remained  fragmented  and  ineffective,  hobbled  by  corrup¬ 
tion,  infighting,  and  poor  leadership.  Following  the 
November  11  death  of  PA  Chairman  Arafat,  Prime  M  inis- 
ter  Ahmed  Qurei  and  then  PLO  Chairman  Mahmoud 
Abbas  engaged  in  an  effort  to  convince  militant  Palestin¬ 
ian  groups  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire.  Cease-fire  talks  were 
inconclusive  by  the  end  of  2004.  Palestinian  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  Mahmoud  Abbas,  and  some  Palestinian 
intellectuals  have  called  foran  end  to  armed  attacks  against 
Israelis. 

Jordan 

Jordan  continued  its  strong  support  for  the  global  war  on 
terrorism  in  2004.  Jordanian  security  services  disrupted 
numerous  terrorist  plots  during  the  year,  including  several 
that  targeted  US  interests  in  Jordan.  It  has  aggressively 
pursued  the  network  of  fugitive  Jordanian  terrorist  Abu 
Mus'ab  al-Zarqawi,  deemed  responsible  for  numerous 
plots  and  attacks  in  Jordan  and  Iraq.  In  the  most  serious 
plot  disrupted  to  date  in  Jordan,  security  services  in  April 
arrested  Zarqawi  affiliates  in  the  advanced  stages  of  a  plan 
to  launch  truck  bombs  againstjordanian  Government  tar¬ 
gets  and  the  US  Embassy  in  Amman.  In  an  unprecedented 
move,  the  Jordanian  Government  aired  the  plotters'  con¬ 
fessions  on  state-run  television,  emphasizing  their  plans 
to  kill  thousands,  including  Jordanian  citizens.  In  late  Apri  I , 
Government  officials,  including  Queen  Rania,  joined  thou¬ 
sands  of  Jordanians  in  a  street  march  against  terrorism. 
The  Government  publicly  condemned  terrorist  acts  through¬ 
out  the  world.  King  Abdullah  was  an  outspoken  critic  of 
terrorism  and  Islamic  extremism,  and  in  September  directed 
religious  authorities  to  deliver  the  "Amman  M  essage,"  a  dec¬ 
laration  that  rejects  religious  extremism  and  terrorism,  and 
seeks  to  promote  moderate  Islam  and  dialogue. 

Jordan's  State  Security  court,  which  has  purview  over  ter¬ 
rorism-related  cases,  maintained  a  heavy  caseload  over 
the  year,  most  of  which  involved  Zarqawi-affiliated  sus¬ 
pects.  The  Court  in  April  sentenced  eight  men  to  death, 
including  Zarqawi  and  five  others  in  absentia,  for  the 
murder  of  USAID  official  Laurence  Foley  in  front  of  his 
Amman  home  on  October  28,  2002.  The  Government 
announced  in  July  thatM  uammaral-Jaghbir,  sentenced  to 
death  in  absentia  for  his  role  in  the  Foley  murder,  was  in 
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Jordanian  custody  and  would  be  re-tried  according  to  Jor¬ 
danian  law.  In  M  ay,  theCourtfound  guilty  threejordanians 
—  including  one  of  Zarqawi's  nephews  —  for  plotting  at¬ 
tacks  against  US  and  Israeli  tourists  in  the  country.  In  June, 
the  Court  sentenced  Ahmad  al-Riyati  and  eight  men  be¬ 
ing  tried  in  absentia  (including  Zarqawi  and  reputed  Ansar 
al-lslam  leader  M  ul  lah  Krekar)to  prison  for  plotting  against 
US  interests.  In  October,  the  Court  sentenced  Bilal  al- 
Hiyari,  a  Zarqawi  fundraiser,  to  six  months  in  jail  for  his 
activities.  It  also  indicted  suspected  Zarqawi  affiliate 
M  iqdad  al-Dabbas  for  planning  attacks  against  Jordanian 
interestsin  Iraq.  In  November,  theCourt began  thetrial  of 
the  13  suspects  accused  in  the  April  plot,  including 
Zarqawi  in  absentia. 

In  oneofthefew  non-Zarqawi  related  terrorism  cases,  the 
State  Security  Court  in  September  indicted  two  Jordani¬ 
ans  for  plotting  to  attack  foreign  diplomats  in  Amman. 
Separately,  the  Court  in  November  acquitted  four  men  of 
charges  they  plotted  attacks  against  US  and  Israeli  targets 
in  Jordan,  although  they  were  sentenced  to  one  year  in  jail 
for  possession  of  an  automatic  weapon.  In  late  December, 
the  court  convicted  11  men  on  weapons  charges  in  a  plot 
against  the  US  Embassy  and  US  military  forces  in  Jordan. 

The  State  Security  Courtalso  moved  forward  on  other  long¬ 
standing  terrorism  cases.  In  June,  the  Court  affirmed  its 
guilty  verdict  (first  handed  down  in  September  2000) 
against  ten  men  accused  of  plotting  attacks  during  Jordan's 
millennial  celebrations,  sentencing  two  to  death.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  Jordan's  Court  of  Cassation,  which  hears  appeals 
from  the  State  Security  Court,  upheld  the  lower  court's 
guilty  verdict  of  US-Jordanian  citizen  Ra'ed  Hijazi,  oneof 
those  sentenced  to  death  for  his  role  in  the  plot,  but  com¬ 
muted  the  death  sentence,  sentencing  him  to  20  years  in 
jail  with  labor.  The  decision  isfinal,  and  no  more  appeals 
will  be  heard. 

Border  security  remained  a  top  concern  of  Jordanian  offi¬ 
cials  in  2004,  as  the  Jordanian  Government  continued  to 
interdict  weapons  and  potential  infiltrators  at  its  borders. 
In  July,  Jordanian  border  officials  intercepted  and  killed 
armed  individuals  attempting  to  infiltrate  northern  Israel 
from  Jordan.  Jordanian  border  officials  allegedly  inter¬ 
cepted  suspects  involved  in  the  April  Zarqawi  plotasthey 
tried  to  enter  Jordan  from  Syria.  In  November,  a  terrorist 
driving  a  vehicle  loaded  with  explosives  tried  to  cross  the 
Iraqi-Jordanian  border,  but  was  stopped  before  the  explo¬ 
sives  detonated. 

Kuwait 

Kuwaitcontinued  to  engage  with  the  US  Government  and 
its  neighbors  to  thwart  domestic  threats  to  Kuwaiti  and 
foreign  interests.  It  also  continued  to  provide  significant 
support  to  US  efforts  to  stem  terror  financing.  Following 
the  four  terror  attacks  carried  out  against  O  peration  Iraqi 
Freedom  and  Coalition  forces  in  Kuwait  between  Octo¬ 


ber  2002  and  December  2003  that  resulted  in  the  death 
of  one  U  S  M  arine  and  a  U  S  defense  contractor,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Kuwait  sought  to  strengthen  domestic 
counterterrorism  efforts,  but  the  potential  for  further  at¬ 
tacks  remains  a  serious  concern. 

The  Kuwaiti  Government  has  taken  significant  measures 
to  bolster  security  and  enhance  protection  for  Coalition 
forces  transiting  Kuwait.  Kuwait  responded  quickly  to  U  S 
concerns  about  a  possi  bl  e  terror  attack  i  n  D  ecember  2004. 
Kuwaiti  officials  have  heightened  security  along  their  bor¬ 
der  with  Iraq  to  prevent  terrorist  infiltration  and  have  also 
worked  with  Syria  and  Iran  to  develop  procedures  to  in¬ 
crease  intelligence  sharing  and  enhance  customs  and 
border-monitoring  cooperation.  In  July,  Syria  repatriated 
to  Kuwaitseven  people  recruited  to  carry  outsuicide  bomb 
attacksin  Iraq.  Kuwait  subsequently  arrested  a  dozen  Ku¬ 
waitis  reportedly  being  trained  to  attack  US  and  Coalition 
forcesin  Iraq.  Bytheend  of2004,  all  buttwo  ofthem  had 
been  released  on  bail. 

The  Kuwaiti  Government  was  able  to  identify  and  arrest 
terror  suspects  in  some  cases,  but  was  on  occasion  un¬ 
able  to  secure  convictions,  citing  a  lack  of  evidence  for 
use  in  court.  Those  actually  sentenced  to  jail  on  terrorism 
charges  often  had  their  sentences  reduced. 

As  part  of  its  campaign  against  terror,  the  Government 
formed  in  Octobera  ministerial  committee  chaired  by  the 
Minister  of  Islamic  Endowments  and  Islamic  Affairs  to  de¬ 
velop  strategies  to  combat  terror  and  extremists.  In 
November,  the  Government  forbade  Kuwaiti  ministries  and 
religious  institutions  from  extending  official  invitations  to 
26  Saudi  clerics  who  reportedly  signed  a  statement  in  sup¬ 
port  of  jihad  in  Iraq.  No  entry  ban  was  imposed,  however, 
and  at  least  one  cleric  visited  the  homes  of  some  M  em¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  and  other  private  gatherings,  sparking 
widespread  public  criticism  of  the  cleric's  presence.  The 
Islamic  political  bloc  in  the  Kuwaiti  Parliament  has  been 
critical  of  the  Government's  methods  in  confronting  and 
dealing  with  Islamic  extremists. 

Lebanon 

Lebanon  remains  host  to  numerous  U  S-designated  terror¬ 
ist  groups.  Beirut  continued  to  demonstrate  an 
unwillingness  to  take  steps  against  Lebanese  Hizballah, 
Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad  (PIJ),  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine-General  Command  (PFLP-GC),  the 
Abu  Nidal  organization  (ANO),  and  FI  AM  AS.  In  contrast, 
the  Lebanese  Government  moved  vigorously  through  le¬ 
gal  and  operational  initiatives  against  Sunni  extremist 
groups,  including  those  similar  in  ideology  to  al-Qa'ida. 

The  Lebanese  Government  recognized  as  legitimate  resis- 
tancegroupsorganizationsthattargetlsrael  and  permitted 
them  to  maintain  offices  in  Beirut.  Lebanon  also  exempts 
what  it  terms  "legal  resistance"  groups,  including  Leba- 
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nese  H  izballah,  from  money  laundering  and  terrorism  fi¬ 
nancing  laws.  Lebanese  leaders,  including  President  Emile 
Lahud,  reject  assessments  of  Lebanese  H  izbailah's  global 
terror  activities,  though  the  group's  leadership  has  openly 
admitted  to  providing  material  support  for  terror  attacks 
inside  Israel,  the  West  Bank,  and  Gaza.  H  izballah,  which 
holds  12  seats  in  the  Lebanese  parliament,  is  generally 
seen  as  a  part  of  Lebanese  society  and  politics. 

The  Lebanese  Government  has  failed  to  comply  with  nu¬ 
merous  UN  resolutions  to  extend  sole  and  effective 
authority  over  all  Lebanese  territory.  The  Lebanese  secu¬ 
rity  forces  remain  unable  or  unwilling  to  enter  Palestinian 
refugee  camps,  the  operational  nodes  of  terrorist  groups 
such  asAsbatal-Ansarand  other  Palestinian  terrorgroups, 
and  to  deploy  forces  into  areas  dominated  by  Lebanese 
H  izballah,  including  the  Beka'a  Valley,  southern  Beirut, 
and  the  south  of  the  country  up  to  the  U  N -demarcated 
Blue  Line. 

Syria's  predominant  role  in  Lebanon  facilitates  the  Leba¬ 
nese  H  izballah  and  Palestinian  terrorist  presence  in  portions 
of  Lebanon.  In  addition,  Syrian  and  Iranian  supportfor  Leba¬ 
nese  H  izballah  activities  in  southern  Lebanon,  and  for 
Palestinian  terrorist  groups  throughoutthe  country,  help  pro¬ 
mote  an  environment  where  terrorist  elements  flourish. 

The  Lebanese  and  Syrian  G  overnments  have  notfully  com¬ 
plied  with  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  1559,  which 
calls  for,  among  other  things,  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
and  political  independence  of  Lebanon,  and  the  disarm¬ 
ing  and  disbandment  of  all  Lebanese  and  non-Lebanese 
militias.  Lebanese  H  izballah  militiamen  operate  freely  in 
southern  Lebanon  without  interference  from  Lebanese 
security  forces.  Lebanese  Government  officials  have 
openly  and  publicly  condoned  Lebanese  H  izballah  op¬ 
erations  against  Israel.  Lebanese  authorities  further 
maintain  that  the  Government's  provision  of  amnesty  to 
Lebanese  individuals  involved  in  acts  of  violence  during 
the  civil  war  prevents  Beirutfrom  prosecuting  many  cases 
of  concern  to  the  U  nited  States,  including  the  hijacking  in 
1985  ofTWA  847  and  the  murder  of  a  U  S  N  avy  diver  on 
the  flight,  and  the  abduction,  torture,  and  murder  of  US 
hostages  from  1984  to  1991.  US  courts  have  brought  in¬ 
dictments  against  Lebanese  H  izballah  operatives 
responsible  for  a  number  of  those  crimes,  and  some  of 
these  defendants  remain  prominent  terrorist  figures.  De¬ 
spite  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  Lebanese  Government 
has  insisted  that  Imad  Mugniyah,  wanted  in  connection 
with  the  TWA  hijacking  and  other  terrorist  acts,  who  was 
placed  on  the  FBI’s  list  of  most-wanted  terrorists  in  2001, 
is  no  longer  in  Lebanon.  The  Government's  legal  system 
also  has  failed  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  prosecutor's  ap¬ 
peal  in  the  case  of  Tawfic  M  uhammad  Farroukh,  who  — 
despite  the  evidence  against  him  —  was  found  not  guilty 
of  murder  for  his  role  in  the  killings  of  U  S  Ambassador 
Francis  M  eloy  and  two  others  in  1976. 

Lebanon's  Special  Investigation  Commission  (SIC),  an  in¬ 


dependent  legal  entity  with  judicial  status  empowered  to 
investigate  suspicious  transactions,  investigated  over  176 
cases  involving  allegations  of  money  laundering  and  ter¬ 
roristfinancing  activities  in  2004. 

Lebanon  has  taken  other  counterterrorism  measures  in 
2004,  primarily  directed  against  Sunni  extremists.  In 
March,  a  Lebanese  military  tribunal  sentenced  eight  al¬ 
leged  Sunni  extremists,  for  periods  varying  from  five  to  20 
years  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  who  were  accused 
of  carrying  out  terrorist  attacks  against  foreign  interestsin 
Lebanon  (including  bombings  of  McDonalds  and  Pizza 
Hut  restaurants)  and  plotting  to  assassinate  the  US  Am¬ 
bassador.  Lebanese  security  services,  in  concert  with 
Italian  and  Syrian  authorities,  rounded  up  members  of  a 
Sunni  extremistcell  in  Septemberthatwasaliegedly  plan¬ 
ning  to  bomb  the  Italian  and  Ukrainian  Embassies,  and 
assassinate  Western  diplomats.  The  alleged  cell  leader 
later  died  in  Lebanese  custody.  In  October,  a  Lebanese 
military  tribunal  found  guilty  and  sentenced  two  people 
to  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  on  charges  of  bringing 
an  explosives  device  to  US  Embassy  premises.  One  was 
sentenced  for  seven  years  and  the  other  for  three  years. 

Morocco 

The  Government  of  Morocco  continues  to  be  a  staunch 
ally  in  the  war  on  terror.  King  M  ohammed  VI  has  been  a 
steadfast  supporter  of  efforts  to  confront  terrorism,  in 
particular  by  promoting  internal  reforms  designed  to  com¬ 
bat  sources  of  terrorism  over  the  long-term.  Towards  this 
end,  during  2004  Morocco  implemented  reforms  to  the 
Ministry  of  Islamic  Affairs  to  promote  religious  modera¬ 
tion  and  tolerance.  Domestically,  Morocco's  historical 
record  of  strong  vigilance  against  terrorist  activity  re¬ 
mained  unwavering. 

Following  the  M  ay  16,  2003,  Casablanca  attacks  in  which 
suicide  bombers  from  the  "Salafiya  Jihadiya”  group  killed 
42  and  wounded  approximately  100  others,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  arrested  several  thousand  people,  prosecuted  1,200 
and  sentenced  about  900  for  various  terrorism-related 
crimes.  The  Minister  of  Justice  announced  that  these  ar¬ 
rests  represented  approximately  90  percent  of  those  sought 
by  the  Government.  The  remaining  ten  percent  were  sub¬ 
jects  of  international  arrest  warrants.  A  spate  of  May 
16-related  terrorist  arrests  since  June  2004,  however,  in 
Agadir,  Beni  Mellal,  Fes,  Khourigba,  and  Meknes  suggests 
that  the  number  of  at-large  suspects  has  likely  decreased 
further.  TheGovernmentalso  aggressively  pursued  Salafiya 
Jihadiya  terrorist  cells  in  several  Moroccan  cities. 

The  al-Q a'ida-affi I iated  Moroccan  Islamic  Combatant 
Group  (GICM)  continues  to  pose  a  threat  in  Morocco  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  Moroccan  extremists,  associated  with 
the  GICM ,  were  among  those  implicated  in  the  M  arch  11 
terrorist  attacks  in  Madrid. 
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Oman 

Oman  continued  to  provide  support  forthe  global  war  on 
terrorism,  and  has  been  responsive  to  requests  for  Coali¬ 
tion  military  and  civilian  support,  making  arrests  as  well 
as  working  with  its  neighbors  to  improve  cross-border  se¬ 
curity.  During  the  last  three  years,  the  Government  of 
Oman  has  implemented  a  tight  anti-money  laundering 
regime,  including  surveillance  systems  designed  to  iden¬ 
tify  unusual  transactions,  with  plans  to  require  financial 
institutionsto  verify  customer  identities  using  sophisticated 
biometric  technology.  Omani  financial  authorities  have 
also  demonstrated  their  commitment  to  freeze  the  assets 
of  any  UN-listed  individual  found  in  Oman. 

Qatar 

The  Government  of  Qatar  provided  the  U  nited  States  with 
significant  counterterrorism  support  during  2004,  build¬ 
ing  on  the  bilateral  cooperation  it  has  maintained  since 
September  11,  2001. 

No  terrorist  attacks  occurred  in  Qatar  in  2004,  and  the 
Qatari  security  services  had  some  successes  against  ter¬ 
rorist  targets.  In  March,  Qatar  passed  the  Combating 
Terrorism  Law.  The  law  defines  terrorism  and  terrorist  acts, 
lists  specific  punishments  for  terrorist  crimes  to  include 
the  death  penalty,  provides  measures  against  terrorist  fi¬ 
nancing  or  fund  raising  activities,  and  gives  the  Government 
sweeping  authority  to  take  action  against  terrorist  crimes 
and  activities.  The  law  incorporates  existing  laws  such  as 
Qatar's  penal  code,  criminal  procedures  code,  judicial  law, 
law  on  weapons,  ammunitions  and  explosives,  and  the 
anti-money  laundering  law. 

In  March,  the  Government  passed  a  new  law  to  establish 
the  Qatar  Authority  for  Charitable  Works,  which  monitors 
all  domestic  and  international  charitable  activities.  The 
Secretary  General  of  the  Authority  approves  international 
fund  transfers  by  the  charities.  The  Authority  hasprimary 
responsibility  for  monitoring  overseas  charitable,  devel¬ 
opmental,  and  humanitarian  projects,  and  is  to  report 
annually  to  concerned  Government  ministries  on  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  all  projects.  The  Authority  was  sti 1 1  in  the  process  of 
developing  concrete  measures  to  exert  more  control  over 
domestic  charity  collection. 

In  October,  the  Government  appointed  a  member  of  the 
ruling  al-Thani  family  as  director  of  its  financial  intelli¬ 
gence  unit  (FIU ).  TheFlU  is  responsible  for  reviewing  all 
financial  transaction  reports,  identifying  suspicious  trans¬ 
actions  and  financial  activities  of  concern,  and  ensuring 
that  all  Government  ministries  and  agencies  have  proce- 
duresand  standardsto  ensure  proper  oversight  of  financial 
transactions. 


Saudi  Arabia 

In  2004,  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  continued  to  sup¬ 
port  the  global  war  on  terror.  Terrorists  killed  dozens  of 
foreignersand  citizens,  including  six  Americans,  in  attacks 
throughout  the  country.  The  attacks  consisted  of 
kidnappings,  armed  assaults,  targeted  shootings,  bomb¬ 
ings,  and  beheadings.  In  thefirsthalfof 2004,  the al-Q a'ida 
presence  in  Saudi  Arabia  kept  up  a  steady  tempo  of  at¬ 
tacks,  surpassing  the  number  and  lethality  of  attacks 
conducted  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  facing  concerted  pressure  from  Saudi  authorities,  the 
network  appeared  to  be  largely  on  the  defensive,  and  did 
not  mount  a  major  operation  until  the  December  6  attack 
on  the  U  S  Consulate  General  in  Jeddah.  Five  foreign  na¬ 
tionals  —  four  locally  engaged  staff  and  one  local  guard 
—  working  at  the  Consulate  were  killed.  This  attack  was 
later  claimed  by  "al-Q a'ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula," 
which  also  claimed  creditfor  other  deadly  attacks  against 
American  citizens  in  2004.  Two  car  bombs,  one  aimed  at 
the  Ministry  of  Interior,  exploded  December  29,  killing 
one  passer-by  and  injuring  several  others. 

In  response  to  the  wave  of  terrorist  violence  in  the  King¬ 
dom,  the  Saudi  Governmentaggressively  pursued  terrorists 
and  achieved  successes,  including  the  capture  or  killing 
of  all  but  seven  of  the  Kingdom's  26  most-wanted  terror¬ 
ists  and  most  of  the  known  terrorist  leadership  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Saudi  forces  launched  dozens  of  security  sweeps 
throughoutthe  country,  dismantling  several  al-Q  a'ida  cells, 
some  of  which  were  directly  involved  in  attacks  against 
US  citizens  and  interests.  More  than  thirty  members  of 
the  Saudi  security  forces  lost  their  lives  in  this  campaign. 

Saudi  Arabia  continued  a  public  outreach  campaign  in 
the  war  against  terror.  As  custodian  of  the  two  holy 
mosques  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  Saudi  Government 
worked  to  delegitimize  the  inappropriate  use  of  Islam  to 
justify  terrorist  attacks.  During  the  year,  Saudi  authorities 
aired  confessions  of  militants  and  interviews  with  fathers 
of  wanted  men  as  part  of  a  campaign  to  rally  the  public 
against  radicals  who  carried  out  attacks  in  the  Kingdom. 
In  June,  the  Grand  M  ufti  Shaykh  Abd  al-Aziz  Al  al-Shaykh 
issued  a  fatwa  condemning  terrorist  acts  and  calling  on 
citizens  to  report  "saboteurs  and  anyone  planning  or  pre¬ 
paring  to  carry  out  terrorist  acts  to  the  concerned 
authorities."  Also  in  June,  six  senior  religious  leaders  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  denouncing  terrorist  attacks  as  "heinous 
crimes."  A  November  "fatwa"  issued  by  26  radical  Saudi 
clerics,  who  called  on  Iraqis  to  resist  Coalition  forces  in 
Iraq  by  force,  was  rebutted  by  seniormembersofthe  Saudi 
official  religious  establishment,  including  theGrand  M  ufti. 
The  Government  also  focused  on  internal  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  economic  reforms  as  a  method  to  reduce  the 
appeal  of  radical  ideologies.  The  media  reported  widely 
on  each  of  the  attacks  conducted  by  terrorists  in  the  King¬ 
dom  and  thesubsequentGovernmentcrackdown,  leading 
to  widespread  public  recognition  that  terrorism  is  a  seri- 
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The  M  inistry  of  the  Interior  was  damaged  by  an  explosion  when  terror¬ 
ists  launched  coordinated  car  bombings  and  battled  security  forces  in 
Riyadh  on  December  29.  (AP  Photo/STR) 


ous  threat  in  the  Kingdom,  not  only  to  foreigners,  but  to 
Saudis  as  well. 

During  the  year,  the  Government  launched  intensive 
searches  and  counterterrorism  sweeps  in  the  country,  of¬ 
ten  involving  thousands  of  Saudi  security  personnel.  On 
June  23,  Crown  Prince  Abdullah  issued  an  ultimatum  to 
terrorists:  surrender  in  30  days  or  suffer  the  full  force  of 
the  state.  The  ultimatum  prompted  several  notable  extrem¬ 
ists  to  turn  themselves  in,  including  one  terrorist  suspect 
on  Saudi  Arabia's  26  most-wanted  list.  On  June  29,  the 
Prince  l\l  ayif  Security  Academy  began  training  employees 
of  the  national  oil  company  (Saudi  ARAMCO)  on 
counterterrorism  measures.  0  n  the  same  day,  the  M  inis¬ 
try  of  Interior  announced  a  60-day  pardon  for  persons  to 
surrender  unlicensed  weapons. 

Injuly,  reporting  on  the  resultsof  a  mutual  evaluation  con¬ 
ducted  in  2003,  the  Financial  Action  Task  Force  (FATF) 
concluded  that  Saudi  Arabia's  financial  regime  met  the 
general  obligations  of  the  organization's  recommendations 
for  combating  money  laundering  and  financing  of  terror¬ 
ism.  The  Government  continued  to  take  steps  to  make 
operational  a  financial  intelligence  unit  (Fill )  established 
in  2003  under  anti-money  laundering  and  antiterrorist  fi¬ 
nancing  law.  Concerned  about  the  possible  misuse  of 
charitable  organizations  for  terrorist  purposes,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  issued  a  set  of  bylaws  for  the  Commission  for 
Relief  and  Charitable  Work  Abroad,  designed  to  oversee 
all  Saudi  charities.  In  thisregard,  the  Government  ordered 
the  closure  of  the  al-Haramain  Foundation,  a  Saudi  char¬ 
ity  with  a  number  of  overseas  offices  that  had  been 
designated  by  the  U  N  Sanctions  Committee  for  providing 
support  for  terrorist  activities.  The  Govern  mental  so  main¬ 
tained  its  prohibition,  imposed  in  2003,  on  the  collection 
of  cash  donations  at  mosques  or  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  and  its  restrictions  on  the  bank  accounts  of  charities, 
including  prohibiting  fund  transfersoutofthecountry.  The 
media  reported  duringtheyearthat  Saudi  banks  froze  more 
than  250,000  accounts  for  noncompliance  with  anti¬ 
money  laundering  and  terrorist  finance  laws.  During  the 


year,  the  Saudi  Government  requested  that  the  U  N  1267 
Sanctions  Committee  add  entities  and  individuals  sus¬ 
pected  of  terrorist  activities  or  of  supporting  terrorists  to 
its  consolidated  list. 

Tunisia 

The  Government  of  Tunisia  publicly  supported  the  inter¬ 
national  coalition  against  terrorism  and  responded 
positivelyto  USrequestsforinformation  and  assistancein 
blocking  financial  assets.  Tunisia's  active  stance  against 
terrorism  has  been  reinforced  by  its  own  experience  with 
international  terrorism.  In  April  2002,  a  suicide  truck  bomb 
detonated  outside  the  el-Ghriba  synagogue  on  the  island 
of  Djerba,  killing  at  least  twenty. 

The  Government  ofTunisia  has  taken  steps  to  strengthen 
counterterrorism  laws.TheTunisian  legislature  in  Decem¬ 
ber  2003  passed  a  comprehensive  law  to  "support  the 
international  effort  to  combat  terrorism  and  money  laun¬ 
dering."  The  first  prosecution  ofsuspected  terrorists  under 
the  law's  provisions  commenced  in  February  2004.  Tuni¬ 
sia  has  consistently  emphasized  the  threat  that  terrorism 
poses  to  security  and  stability  in  the  region.  Further,  ithas 
encouraged  Libya  to  abandon  terrorism.  Domestically,  the 
Tunisian  Government  has  prohibited  the  formation  of  re¬ 
ligious-based  political  partiesand  groups,  which  itbelieves 
pose  a  terrorist  threat. 

United  Arab  Emirates 

In  2004,  the  United  Arab  Emirates  continued  to  provide 
staunch  assistance  and  cooperation  to  the  global  war 
against  terrorism.  In  July,  late  President  Sheikh  Zayed  is¬ 
sued  an  antiterrorism  law  defining  terrorist  crimes  and 
punishment,  and  specifically  criminalizing  the  funding  of 
terrorist  organizations.  In  December,  the  United  States 
and  the  Emirate  of  Dubai  signed  a  Container  Security  Ini¬ 
tiative  Statement  of  Principles  aimed  at  screening 
US-bound  containerized  cargo  transiting  Dubai's  ports. 
The  UAE  also  undertook  several  security  measures  along 
its  land  border  and  at  sea  to  deter  terrorists  from  reaching 
UAE  soil. 

In  October,  the  UAE  hosted  an  international  conference 
on  Islam  intended  to  encourage  moderation  and  condemn 
terrorism  and  extremism.  The  conference  included  ses¬ 
sions  by  prominent  international  and  Emirate  Muslim 
religious  figures,  and  called  for  moderate  Islamic  preach¬ 
ing,  increased  training  of  imams,  and  reformsofthe  Islamic 
studies  education  curriculum. 

In  suppressing  terrorist  financing,  the  UAE  Central  Bank 
continued  to  enforce  anti-money  laundering  regulations 
aggressively.  Tightened  oversight  and  reporting  require¬ 
ments  fordomestic  financial  markets  resulted  in  a  stronger 
legal  and  regulatory  framework  to  deter  abuse  of  the  UAE 
financial  system.  The  Central  Bank  has  provided  training 
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programs  to  financial  institutions  on  money  laundering 
and  terrorist  financing.  In  April,  the  Central  Bank  hosted 
the  Second  International  H  awala  Conference,  which  was 
attended  by  375  participants  from  around  the  world  to 
discuss  how  to  better  monitor  money  flows  occurring  out¬ 
side  the  formal  banking  structure.  (Hawalas  are  informal 
money  remittance  and  exchange  businesses  common  in 
the  M  iddle  Eastand  South  Asia.)  The  conference  included 
interactive  panels,  overviews  of  anti-money  laundering 
systemsin  various  other  countries,  and  presentations  from 
multilateral  organizations  such  as  the  International  Mon¬ 
etary  Fund,  World  Bank,  FATF,  and  the  United  Nations 
Office  on  Drugs  and  Crime.  The  Central  Bank  has  also 
investigated  financial  transactions  and  frozen  accounts  in 
response  to  UN  resolutions  and  internal  investigations, 
and  continued  the  process  of  registering  hawala  dealers. 

Yemen 

In  2004,  the  Republic  ofYemen  continued  to  provide  sup¬ 
port  forthe  global  waron  terrorism  and  took  action  against 
al-Qa'ida  and  local  extremists,  arresting  several  individu¬ 
als  suspected  of  having  al-Q  a'ida  ties  and  prosecuting  the 
perpetrators  of  several  terrorist  acts. 

On  August  28,  the  Sana'a  Primary  Court  convicted  14  al- 
Qa'ida  members  forthe  October  2002  attack  on  the  French 
tanker  M/V  Limburg,  the  murder  of  a  M  inistry  of  Interior 
officer  during  the  N  ovember  2002  attack  on  an  oil  com¬ 
pany  helicopter,  a  plot  to  attack  the  Civil  Aviation  and 
Meteorology  Authority,  a  plot  to  attack  four  foreign  em¬ 
bassies  in  Sana'a  and  to  kill  the  US  Ambassador,  and  for 
forging  documents  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  terror¬ 
ism.  Two  defendants  received  death  sentences,  one  in 
absentia.  The  other  defendants  were  sentenced  to  prison 
terms  ranging  from  three  to  ten  years.  U  nder Yemeni  law, 
both  defendants  and  the  prosecution  have  the  rightto  ap¬ 
peal  rulings.  All  defendants  have  appealed  their  sentences, 
as  has  the  prosecution,  the  latter  arguing  that  some  of  the 
sentences  were  too  light.  The  appeals  process  is  expected 
to  conclude  in  early  2005. 

On  September  10,  the  Sana'a  Primary  Court  concluded 
the  trial  of  five  defendants  for  the  October  12,  2000,  at¬ 
tack  on  the  USS  Cole  in  Aden  that  killed  17  US  sailors  and 
injured  35.  This  included  suspects  Jamal  al-Badawi  and 
Fahad  al-Quso,  who  were  re-apprehended  on  March  10 
by  Yemeni  authorities  following  their  escape  from  an  Aden 
prison  in  April  2003.  On  September  29,  the  court  issued 
two  death  sentences  for  the  ringleaders  of  the  bombing 
(al-Badawi  and  Abd  al-Rahim  al-Nashiri  in  absentia).  Three 
others  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison  terms  rang¬ 
ing  from  five  to  ten  years  for  their  roles  in  the  attack.  These 
cases  were  under  appeal  by  both  the  Government  and  the 
defense  at  the  end  of  2004. 


The  Yemeni  Supreme  Court  heard  appeals  on  the  death 
sentences  of  Abed  Abdulrazak  al-Kamel  and  Ali  Ahmed 
M  ohamed  Jarallah  for  the  December  30,  2002,  shootings 
of  three  American  citizens  in  Jibla.  No  final  decision  has 
been  issued  in  these  cases. 

Yemen  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  fight  international 
terrorists  by  denying  them  the  use  of  its  territorial  seas  and 
ports.  Over  the  past  year,  Yemen  has  increased  its  mari¬ 
time  security  capabilities.  The  U  S  Government  provided 
extensive  training  and  eight  boats  to  the  Yemeni  Coast 
Guard,  which  is  now  a  visible  patrolling  force  along  the 
coastline.  CoastGuard  operations  are  expanding  to  stem 
the  use  ofYemen  as  a  way  station  for  smuggling  of  per¬ 
sons,  drugs,  weapons,  and  explosives. 

Land  border  security  along  Yemen's  extensive  frontier  with 
Saudi  Arabia  remainsa  majorconcern.  In  February, Yemen 
and  Saudi  Arabia  agreed  to  bolster  cooperation  in  order 
to  combatthe  cross-border  smuggling  of  arms  and  people. 
The  two  countries  also  agreed  to  establish  joint  patrols 
and  increase  monitoring. 

The  Government's  capacity  for  stemming  terrorism  financ¬ 
ing  remains  limited.  In  February,  the  U  N  1267  Sanctions 
Committee  designated  prominentYemeni  sheikh  and  op¬ 
position  Islah  party  leader  Abd  al-M  ajid  al-Zindani  for  his 
association  with  al-Qa'ida.  The  Yemeni  Government  has 
taken  no  action  to  bar  his  travel  or  to  freeze  his  assets  in 
compliance  with  its  U  N  obligations,  and  Zindani  contin¬ 
ues  to  appear  prominently  at  public  events. 

Yemen  utilized  its  Islamic  Dialogue  Committee,  headed 
by  a  leading  judge,  to  continue  its  dialogue  with  detain¬ 
ees  arrested  for  connections  to  terrorist  groups  and 
extremist  elements.  In  a  2004  Ramadan  amnesty  the 
Government  released  overlOO  security  detainees,  claiming 
that  they  had  been  rehabilitated  and  had  made  commit¬ 
ments  to  uphold  theYemeni  constitution  and  laws,  the  rights 
of  non-M  uslims,  and  the  inviolability  of  foreign  interests. 

Several  terrorist  organizations  continued  to  maintain  a 
presence  in  Yemen  throughout  2004.  HAM  AS  and  Pales¬ 
tinian  Islamic  Jihad  (PIJ)  are  recognized  as  legal 
organizations,  and  HAMAS  maintains  offices  in  Yemen. 
Neither  organization  has  engaged  in  any  known  terrorist 
activities  in  Yemen,  and  PIJ  does  not  have  any  known  op¬ 
erational  presence.  HAM  ASconducts  extensive  fundraising 
through  mosques  and  other  charitable  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  While  al-Q a'ida's  operational 
structure  in  Yemen  has  been  weakened  and  dispersed, 
concerns  remain  about  the  organization's  attempts  to  re¬ 
constitute  operational  cells  in  Yemen. 
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South  Asia  Overview 

South  Asia  continued  in  2004  to  be  a  major  theater  of  the 
global  war  on  terrorism,  and  partner  countries  achieved 
several  notable  successes  in  countering  terrorist  groups. 
Afghanistan  ratified  a  new  constitution  in  January,  and 
Hamid  Karzai  became  thecountry's  first  popularly  elected 
leader  in  October's  presidential  election.  TheAfghan  Na¬ 
tional  Army  (ANA),  while  still  limited  in  its  capabilities, 
has  lent  support  to  US-led  Coalition  forces  against  anti¬ 
government  elements  i  n  the  country's  southern  and  eastern 
regions.  The  number  of  trained  Afghan  National  Police 
(AN  P)  also  continued  to  grow,  playing  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  role  in  deterring  terrorist  and  extremist  activity. 

Security  remained  a  key  concern  in  the  region.  Insurgent 
and  terrorist  elements  in  Afghanistan  continued  to  target 
international  military  forces,  international  and  non-gov¬ 
ernmental  organizations  (IOs  and  NGOs),  the  Afghan 
Government,  and  Afghan  civilians.  The  Coalition  sought 
to  address  security  concerns  by  extending  its  activities  into 
theAfghan  provinces,  aided  byagrowing  network  of  pro¬ 
vincial  reconstruction  teams  (PRTs).  For  its  part,  the 
NATO-led  International  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF) 
expanded  into  northern  Afghanistan  and  worked  on  plans 
to  extend  its  reach  into  the  country's  western  regions. 

Pakistan  also  achieved  notable  gains  in  the  war  on  terror¬ 
ism.  Assassination  attempts  against  key  Government 
officials  and  numerous  terrorist  attacks  were  thwarted,  as 
Pakistan  continued  its  close  cooperation  with  the  United 
States.  Counterterrorist  activities  and  military  operations 
in  the  Federally  Administered  Tribal  Areas,  where  elements 
ofal-Qa'ida  and  other  groups  continue  to  hide,  disrupted 
terrorist  command  and  control  capabilities  and  killed  or 
captured  hundreds  of  militants.  Authorities  continued  to 
arrest  members  of  al-Qa'ida  and  other  terrorist  groups 
throughout  the  country  while  providing  many  new  leads 
for  future  investigations  and  arrests. 


US  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  South  Asian  Affairs  Christina  Rocca 
(right)  meets  with  Sri  Lankan  President  Kumaratunga  (left)  in  Colombo, 
Sri  Lanka,  on  May  14,  stating  that  Tamil  Tiger  rebels  should  disarm, 
renounce  terrorism  and  enter  into  peace  negotiations  to  end  the  island 
nation's  civil  war.  (AP  Photo/Eranga  Jayawardena) 


Pakistan's  six  most  wanted  terrorists,  including  a  top  al-Qa'ida  operative 
accused  of  masterminding  two  attempts  to  assassinate  President 
Musharraf.  (AP  Photo/Anjum  Naveed) 


Indiajoined  theUnited  Statesin  a  renewed  commitmentto 
cooperate  in  a  broadening  range  of  counterterrorism  mea¬ 
sures.  India  suffered  hundreds  of  attacks  from  both  foreign 
and  domestic  terrorists  this  year,  but  security  forces  were 
increasingly  effective,  particularly  in  Kashmir,  where  the 
level  of  terrorist  violence  declined.  The  Indian  Government 
cooperated  with  both  Nepal  and  Bhutan  in  these  countries' 
counterterrorist  efforts.  The  Indian  legislature  modified  its 
counterterrorism  law  regime  in  December,  removing  con¬ 
troversial  elements  while  maintaining  or  strengthening 
provisions  essential  to  fighting  the  war  on  terror. 

Sri  Lanka,  Nepal  and  Bangladesh  experienced  mixed  re¬ 
sults  in  2004.  Violence  in  Sri  Lanka  increased  as  fighting 
broke  out  between  differing  factions  of  the  Liberation  Ti- 
gersofTamil  Eelam  (LTTE).  While  the  ceasefire  between 
the  Government  and  the  LTTE  was  generally  observed, 
the  LTTE  repeatedly  struck  at  dissident  members  of  the 
Tamil  community.  Both  sides  failed  to  resume  the  nego¬ 
tiations  broken  off  by  the  LTTE  in  2003,  but  the  December 
26  tsunami  may  have  an  impacton  reconciliation  in  2005. 
In  Nepal,  the  Maoistinsurgency  continued,  accompanied 
by  increased  anti-US  and  anti-Indian  rhetoric.  The  Maoists 
threatened  numerouscompanies,  shutdown  businessop- 
erations,  and  called  for  several  general  strikes  throughout 
the  country.  They  continued  to  extort  money  from  Nepalis 
and  foreign  tourists.  In  September,  suspected  Maoists 
bombed  theAmerican  Centerin  Kathmandu.  Political  vio¬ 
lence  increased  in  Bangladesh,  where  political  rallies 
suffered  from  attacks  with  explosives.  The  United  States 
concentrated  its  assistance  on  strengthening  Bangladesh's 
weak  institutions  and  laws  to  combat  terror. 

Afghanistan 

Afghanistan  made  great  strides  towards  building  democ¬ 
racy  and  rebuilding  the  country  in  2004.  In  January,  Afghan 
delegates  ratified  a  new  national  constitution  that  em¬ 
braced  democracy  and  pluralism  in  the  context  of  Afghan 
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Contributions  to  Afghanistan's  Security 
Security  Operations 

During  2004,  US  military,  Coalition,  and  NATO  forces  conducted  a  wide  range  of  security  operations  throughout 
Afghanistan.  In  southern,  southeastern,  and  eastern  Afghanistan,  US  and  Coalition  forces  continued  combat  operations 
against  al-Qa'ida  terrorists,  anti-Coalition  militias,  and  Taliban  insurgents.  Coalition  operations  included  provincial 
reconstruction  teams  (PRTs),  which  provide  security  and  reconstruction  assistance  to  theAfghan  Government;  training 
for  the  Afghan  National  Army;  security  for  the  Afghan  presidential  election;  and  a  range  of  combat  operations.  The 
NATO-led  International  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF),  meanwhile,  conducted  ongoing  security  operations  in  Kabul 
and  northern  Afghanistan.  NATO  also  runs  PRTs  in  northern  Afghanistan. 

Anti-government  activity  targeting  Afghan  security  forces,  civic  leaders,  and  international  and  national  aid  workers 
continued  to  destabilize  the  southern  and  eastern  regions  of  the  country.  The  frequency  of  attacks  rose  steadily  until  the 
week  of  the  Presidential  election  in  October,  but  tapered  off  with  the  onset  of  winter.  This  gradual  improvement  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  reflective  of  Afghanistan's  slow  but  steady  progress  back  from  25  years  of  Soviet-era  invasion  and 
occupation,  civil  war,  and  Taliban  misrule.  Presidential  elections  were  held  in  October,  with  President  Karzai  winning 
a  majority  of  votes  cast.  Over  10  million  Afghans  registered  to  vote,  and  over  8  million  cast  ballots  on  election  day; 
more  than  40  percent  of  whom  were  women.  The  success  of  the  election  was  a  blow  to  the  Tal  i  ban  insurgency,  which 
proved  unable  to  significantly  disrupt  the  process  or  intimidate  voters  from  participating.  Parliamentary  elections  are 
scheduled  for  September  2005  to  complete  the  political  roadmap  laid  out  by  the  Bonn  Process. 

Afghanistan  remains  a  security  challenge.  The  Taliban  and  associated  elements,  such  as  those  loyal  to  former  prime 
minister  and  mujahideen  commander  Gulbuddin  Flekmatyar  (a  group  often  referred  to  as  FI  izb-l  Islami  Gulbuddin,  or 
FUG),  regrouped  in  2003  and  continued  in  2004  to  conduct  low-level  insurgency  in  the  "Pashtun  belt,"  primarily 
remote  rural  areas  of  southern,  southeastern,  and  eastern  Afghanistan  dominated  by  Pashtun  tribes.  They  use  clan  and 
family  ties,  propaganda,  violence,  weak  national  government  control,  religious  fundamentalism,  and  intimidation  to 
maintain  a  foothold  in  several  provinces.  For  aid  and  support,  the  Taliban  and  others  rely  on  sympathizers  in  the 
southern,  southeastern,  and  eastern  provinces,  and  on  supporters  in  the  largely  autonomous  Federally  Administered 
Tribal  Areas  (FATA)  of  Pakistan. 

Nations  contributing  troops  to  O  peration  Enduring  Freedom  (O  EF)  efforts  in  Afghanistan  during  2004  included  Austra¬ 
lia,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Czech  Republic,  Egypt,  Estonia,  France,  Italy,  Lithuania,  Mongolia, The  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Poland,  Romania,  Slovakia,  South  Korea,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Kazakhstan,  the  Kyrgyz  Republic,  and 
Uzbekistan  provided  support  to  OEF  troops  en  route  to  Afghanistan.  Turkmenistan  provided  support  to  OEF  humanitar¬ 
ian  efforts.  Germany  was  active  in  OEF  efforts  outside  of  Afghanistan.  The  Republic  of  Djibouti  hosts  OEF  Coalition 
forces  from  several  countrieson  a  rotating  basis,  including  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
serves  as  a  refueling  point  for  US  military  forces  in  the  region.  Japan  continues  to  contribute  rear-area  logistical  support 
for  maritime  interdiction  operations. 

A  number  of  countries  also  supported  UN-mandated  efforts  to  assist  the  Afghan  Government  in  maintaining  security 
through  troop  contributions  to  NATO 's  International  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF).  Countries  contributing  troops  to 
ISAF  are  Albania,  Austria,  Azerbaijan,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Croatia,  Czech  Republic,  Denmark,  Estonia,  Finland, 
France,  Georgia,  Germany,  Greece,  Flungary,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Luxembourg,  M acedonia,  The 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Romania,  Slovakia,  Slovenia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Tajikistan  and  Ukraine  provided  support  to  ISAF  troop  contributors. 

Reconstruction  Assistance 

The  international  community  has  pledged  almost  $13  billion  in  assistance  for  the  reconstruction  of  Afghanistan.  Do- 
norsincludetheAga  Khan  Foundation,  Asian  Development  Bank,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Denmark, 
ECHO  (Humanitarian  Aid  Department  of  the  EU),  the  European  Commission,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Hungary,  India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy,  Islamic  Development  Bank,  Japan,  Kuwait,  Luxembourg,  The  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  the  Organization  of  Islamic  Conference,  Oman,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Portugal,  Qatar,  Russia,  Saudi 
Arabia,  South  Korea,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  U  nited  Arab  Emirates,  the  U  nited  Kingdom,  the  U  nited 
States,  and  the  World  Bank. 
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In  Kandahar,  an  Afghan  woman  shows  her  voter  registration  card  as 
she  prepares  to  vote  in  Afghanistan's  historic  presidential  election 
October  9.  (AP  Photo/Elizabeth  Dalziel) 

and  Islamic  traditions.  On  October  9,  over  eight  million 
citizens  defied  terrorist  and  extremist  threats  and  small- 
scale  attacks  by  voting  in  Afghanistan's  first  democratic 
presidential  election.  Hamid  Karzai  became  the  country's 
first  popularly  elected  leader  and  was  inaugurated  as 
Afghanistan's  presidenton  December  7.  Both  the  election 
and  inauguration  occurred  withoutany  majorsecurity  in¬ 
cidents,  despite  Taliban  threats  to  disrupt  the  democratic 
process.  Other  achievements  included:  the  growing  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  Afghan  N  ational  Army  (ANA),  with  over 
18,000  personnel  in  its  ranks;  a  build-up  to  33,000  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  Afghan  N  ational  Police  (AN  P);  major  gains 
in  the  Disarmament,  Demobilization,  and  Reintegration 
(DDR)  process;  arrests  of  suspects  in  the  August  and  Oc¬ 
tober  Kabul  street  bombings;  and  the  expansion  of 
reconstruction  efforts.  In  the  coming  year,  Afghans  will 
face  the  challenge  of  building  upon  these  gains,  especially 
through  holding  parliamentary,  provincial,  and  district 
elections. 

President  Karzai  and  his  Government  remained  strongly 
committed  to  the  war  on  terrorism.  The  AN  A  stepped  up 
its  role  alongside  the  US-led  Coalition  in  fighting  insur¬ 
gents  and  terrorists  in  Afghanistan's  south  and  east.  The 
ANA  and  AN P,  along  with  the  Coalition  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF),  played  a  key  role 
in  thwarting  extremist  attempts  to  disruptthe  October  presi¬ 
dential  election.  The  Afghan  people  were  also  instrumental 


in  thwarting  terrorist  threats  against  the  election,  provid¬ 
ing  information  thatin  some  cases  resulted  in  thediscovery 
of  improvised  explosive  devices  (lEDs). 

Terrorist  and  insurgent  elements  targeted  Afghan  Govern¬ 
ment,  US,  Coalition,  and  ISAF  assets  in  Kabul,  as  well  as 
in  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  Four  American  non- 
combatants  are  known  to  have  died  in  international 
terrorist  incidents  in  Afghanistan  in  2004.  Terrorists  and 
other  extremists  hampered  reconstruction  efforts  with  at¬ 
tacks  on  NGOs  and  UN  facilities  and  personnel  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  drive  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  out  of  Afghanistan.  These  elements  also  targeted 
Afghan  citizens  who  were  trying  to  participate  in  their 
country's  political  process,  in  some  cases  reportedly  kill¬ 
ing  people  for  possessing  voter  registration  cards.  Despite 
these  concerted  efforts,  they  failed  to  disruptthe  October 
9  presidential  election. 

Afghan  troopscontinued  to  carry  outjointoperations  with 
Coalition  forces  against  the Tal i ban,  al-Qa'ida,  and  other 
anti-government  elements.  The  Tripartite  Commission, 
formed  in  2003  by  the  United  States,  Afghanistan,  and 
Pakistan,  continued  to  improve  the  sharing  of  information 
and  coordination  of  border  security  efforts  and  to  discuss 
other  political  issues  between  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan. 

Bangladesh 

Bangladesh  supports  the  global  war  on  terror  but  its  ability  to 
combat  terrorism  is  undermined  by  weak  institutions,  porous 
borders,  limited  law  enforcement  capabilities,  and  debilitating 
in-fighting  between  the  two  major  political  parties. 

Bangladesh's  long  tradition  of  inclusive,  moderate  Islam 
is  increasingly  under  threat  from  extremist  alternatives, 
already  offering  an  attractive  breeding  ground  for  politi¬ 
cal  and  sectarian  violence.  Endemic  corruption,  poverty, 
and  a  stalemated  political  process  could  further  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  type  of  instability  and  widespread  frustration 


Afghan  President  Hamid  Karzai  takes  the  oath  of  office  as  Afghanistan's 
first  popularly  elected  president  during  a  ceremony  at  the  Presidential 
Palace  in  Kabul  December  7.  (AP  Photo/Shah  Marai,  Pool) 
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that  has  elsewhere  provided  recruits,  support,  and  safe 
haven  to  international  terrorist  groups. 

There  was  an  increase  in  political  violence  using  explosives 
in  2004.  In  May,  the  British  High  Commissioner  and  more 
than  70  others  were  injured  in  a  grenade  attack  in  Sylhet.  In 
August,  approximately  20  Awami  League  supporters  were 
killed,  and  200  injured  during  an  attack  on  the  party's  oppo¬ 
sition  rally  in  Dhaka. 

Bangladesh,  with  US  technical  assistance,  is  strengthen¬ 
ing  police  institutions  with  a  professionalization  program, 
enhancing  police  and  banking  capabilities  to  combat  ter¬ 
rorist  financing,  and  strengthening  bordercontrol  systems 
to  detect  suspicious  travel  and  improve  the  integrity  of 
Bangladeshi  travel  documents.  The  United  States  is  as¬ 
sisting  Bangladesh  in  developing  new,  stronger  laws  to 
enhance  banking  oversight  and  enforcement  and  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  financial  intelligence  unit  (FIU ).  The  Government 
is  committed  to  enforcing  UN  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tions  and  actions  related  to  terrorism,  including  the 
identification  and  freezing  of  assets  of  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  designated  as  terrorists  or  terrorist  supporters, 
such  as  the  Saudi-based  charity  al-Haramain  Foundation. 
It  also  ordered  the  closure  of  the  local  Rabita  Trust  office 
and  the  departure  from  Bangladesh  of  its  expatriate  staff. 

The  Bangladesh  military  maintainsa  large  presence  in  the 
Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  and  has  been  successful  in  locat¬ 
ing  hidden  weapons.  In  April  it  seized  a  large  cache  of 
weapons  in  Chittagong  harbor.  Bangladesh  istaking  steps 
to  improve  its  effectiveness  in  preventing  maritime  smug¬ 
gling  and  its  capabil  ities  in  terrorist  interdiction  operations. 

India 

India  remains  an  important  ally  in  the  global  war  on  ter¬ 
ror.  Cooperative  counterterrorism  training  expanded  during 
the  year,  with  hundreds  of  Indian  military  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  trained  under  State  Department  and 
Department  of  Defense  programs.  In  2004,  both  the  US- 
India  Counterterrorismjointworking  Group  (CTJWG)and 
the  Indo-US  Cyber  Security  Forum,  which  includes 
counterterrorism  prevention  and  detection  discussions,  met 
in  New  Delhi  and  Washington,  respectively.  These  con¬ 
sultations  improved  information  exchanges  and  underlined 
political  commitmentin  both  countries  to  counterterrorism 
cooperation  as  a  strong  pillar  of  the  bilateral  relationship. 
In  November,  the  Indian  Cabinet  ratified  the  US-India 
M  utual  Legal  AssistanceTreaty,  which  will  come  into  force 
once  the  instruments  of  ratification  are  exchanged. 

Separatist  terrorists  and  insurgents  staged  hundreds  of  at¬ 
tacks  on  peopleand  property  in  2004,  especially  in  Jammu 
and  Kashmir,  in  the  northeastern  states,  and  the  "Naxalite 
(Maoist)  belt"  in  eastern  India.  The  Government  noted  a 
significant  decline  in  infiltration  from  Pakistani  Kashmir 
during  2004,  attributing  the  drop  in  large  part  to  the  fence 
it  constructed  during  the  year-long  cease-fire  with  Paki¬ 


stan  and  more  effective  counter-insurgency  methods. 
Nevertheless,  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  insurgent  and  ter¬ 
rorist  groups  made  numerous  attempts  to  kill  Indian  and 
Kashmiri  politicians,  targeted  public  areas  frequented  by 
tourists,  and  attacked  security  forces.  More  than  500  ci¬ 
vilians  were  killed  in  these  attacks.  Foreign  Terrorist 
Organizations  Lashkar  e-Tayyiba  (LT)  and  Jaish-e- 
M  ohammad  (JEM ),  operating  through  front  groups  in  India 
under  a  number  of  new  names,  claimed  responsibility  for 
attackson  prominent  Indian  politiciansand  for  killing  the 
uncle  of  a  prominent  Kashmiri  religious  and  political 
leader.  In  eastern  India,  the  primary  N  axalite  groups  took 
steps  towards  consolidation  by  combining  to  form  the 
Communist  Party  of  India  (Maoist).  Naxalite  violence 
dropped  significantly  in  2004,  butthe  future  of  peace  talks 
was  uncertain  at  year's  end. 

The  Government  further  engaged  other  neighbors  in  the 
region,  supporting  Bhutanese  and  Nepalese  counterterrorism 
efforts,  and  continues  to  pursue  counterterrorism  diplomacy 
at  international  and  multilateral  fora. 

In  December,  India  modified  its  counterterrorism  legisla¬ 
tion,  repealingthe  Prevention  ofTerrorismAct(POTA)and 
simultaneously  amending  the  U  niawful  Activities  Preven¬ 
tion  Act  (U  LPA).Thenew  legislation  retained  POTA's salient 
aspects  and  maintained  India's  compliance  with  U  NSCR 
1373,  expanded  the  legal  definition  of  terrorism  to  include 
extraterritorial  acts,  and  strengthened  Government  wire¬ 
tapping  authority  in  terrorism  cases.  In  November,  the 
Governmentaiso  announced  a  review  of  its  policy  on  the 
resolution  of  hostage  crises. 

Indian  authorities  began  issuing  machine-readable  pass- 
portsin  New  Delhi  and  Mumbai,  and  plan  to  expand  this 
program  to  other  major  cities.  The  Cabinet  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  financial  intelligence  unit  (FIU )  in  N  o- 
vember,  although  by  year's  end  had  yet  to  issue  the 
regulations  needed  to  make  this  unit  fully  effective.  The 
Government  was  also  unableto  complete  the  requirements 


Doctors  treat  a  boy  injured  during  a  raid  by  terrorists  reportedly  from 
Lashkar  e-Tayyiba  and  H  izbul-M  ujahedin's  Pir  Punjal  Regiment  who  mas¬ 
sacred  11  M  uslim  civilians  sleeping  in  their  homes  and  injured  10  others 
in  Surankot,  Kashmir,  India  on  June  26.  (AP  Photo/Channi  Anand) 
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to  accept  the  Financial  Action  Task  Force's  long-standing 
invitation  to  join. 

Nepal 

In  April  2003,  Nepal  signed  an  agreement  with  theUSGov- 
ernment  establishing  an  antiterrorism  assistance  program. 
The  Government  continued  its  strong  support  of  the  global 
coalition  against  terrorism  in  2004,  and  was  responsive  to 
both  US  and  multilateral  efforts  to  police  international  ter¬ 
rorism.  Nepal's  primary  focus,  however,  remained  the  Maoist 
insurgency,  active  in  Nepal  since  February  1996. 

After  unilaterally  withdrawing  from  a  seven-month  cease¬ 
fire  in  August  2003,  the  Maoists  resumed  full-scale 
hostilities.  In  2004  alone,  Maoists  were  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  at  least  383  civilians  and  214  Government 
security  forces,  with  some  estimates  running  as  high  as 
831  victims.  The  Government  has  stated  that  Nepalese 
security  forces  have  arrested  thousands  of  suspected 
Maoists  and  killed  more  than  1,555  during  the  year. 

Repeated  anti-US  rhetoric  suggests  the  Maoists  view  US 
support  for  Kathmandu  as  a  key  obstacle  to  their  goal  of 
establishing  a  communist  dictatorship  in  Nepal.  Maoist 
supreme  commander  Prachanda  issued  a  press  statement 
in  July  2004  threatening  to  use  "more  violent  means"  if 
peace  talks  with  the  Government  of  N  epal  were  not  forth¬ 
coming  or  were  unsuccessful.  In  August  and  September, 
Maoists  threatened  almost50  companiesand  forced  them 
to  shut  down  operations.  In  August,  a  Maoist-affiliated 
group  stated  that  it  had  decided  to  close  down  all  multi¬ 
national  corporations  in  Nepal  with  US  investment 
permanently.  All  companies  reopened  in  mid-September 
after  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Maoist-af¬ 
filiated  group  and  the  Government  of  Nepal. 

In  addition  to  the  threats  against  American-affiliated  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  M  aoists  have  threatened  attacks  against 
US  and  international  NGOs,  including  those  associated 
with  Peace  Corps  programs.  In  September,  Maoists  attacked 
an  American  NGO  worker  in  midwestern  Nepal.  They 
sought  to  extort  money  from  Nepalis  and  foreigners  to 
raise  funds  for  their  insurgency.  The  M  aoists'  public  state¬ 
ments  have  criticized  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  India  for  providing  security  assistance  to 
Nepal.  On  September  10,  M  aoists  bombed  theAmerican 
Center  in  Kathmandu.  The  attack  occurred  during  non¬ 
duty  hours  and  there  were  no  injuries,  but  the  blast 
damaged  the  facility. 

Security  remains  weak  at  many  public  facilities,  includ¬ 
ing  Tribhuvan  International  Airport  in  Kathmandu.  The 
United  States  and  other  donor  countries  are  actively  work¬ 
ing  to  improve  this  situation,  but  limited  Government 
finances,  weak  border  controls,  and  poor  security  infra¬ 
structure  could  make  Nepal  a  convenient  logistic  and  transit 
point  for  outside  militants  and  international  terrorists. 


Pakistan 

Pakistan  continues  to  be  one  of  the  United  States'  most 
important  partners  in  the  war  on  terrorism.  Few  countries 
suffered  as  much  from  terrorism  in  2004  as  Pakistan,  and 
few  did  as  much  to  combat  it.  After  the  two  near-miss 
assassination  attempts  against  President  Musharraf  in  De¬ 
cember  2003,  groups  linked  to  al-Qa'ida  tried  to 
assassinate  a  corps  commander  in  Karachi  in  June,  and 
the  Finance  M  inister  (now  Prime  M  inister)  in  July.  N  early 
200  people  were  killed  in  major  Sunni-Shia  sectarian  at¬ 
tacks.  Al-Qa'ida  declared  the  Government  of  Pakistan  to 
be  one  of  its  main  enemies,  and  called  for  its  overthrow. 

The  Governmentof  Pakistan  continues  to  pursue  al-Q  a'ida 
and  its  allies  aggressively  through  counterterrorist  police 
measures  throughout  the  country  and  large-scale  military 
operationsin  the  Federal ly  Admi nistered Tri bal  Areas  (FATA) 
along  the  rugged  Afghanistan-Pakistan  border.  Pakistani 
Army  and  Frontier  Corps  units  destroyed  key  al-Qa'ida 
safe  havens  in  South  Waziristan  Agency  (part  of  the  FATA), 
killing  over  100  foreign  terrorists  and  dispersing  several 
hundred  more.  These  operations  significantly  degraded 
al-Q a'i da's  command  and  control  capabilities  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  but  at  a  cost  of  approximately  200  Pakistani 
servicemen  killed  in  action.  Parallel  to  this  military  effort, 
the  Government  pursued  a  strategy  to  win  the  support  of 
the  tribes  in  the  FATA  with  a  combination  of  negotiations 
and  economic  development  investments. 

In  addition  to  counterterrorism  operations  in  the  tribal  ar¬ 
eas,  Pakistani  security  services  are  cooperating  closely  with 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  in  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  to  eliminate  terrorism  both  within  Pakistan  and 
abroad.  Over  600  suspected  operatives  of  al-Qa'ida  and 
other  groups  have  been  killed  or  captured  by  Pakistani 
authorities  since  September  2001.  Individuals  detained  in 
2004  have  provided  leads  that  aided  investigations  by  se¬ 
curity  agencies  around  the  world.  Particularly  notable  in 


A  man  injured  in  a  mosque  bombing  that  killed  22  people  and 
wounded  dozens  at  a  local  hospital,  May  31,  in  Karachi,  Pakistan.  (AP 
Photo/Mohammad  Ali) 
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In  Islamabad,  on  September  2,  Pakistan's  Interior  Secretary  Tariq 
Mehmud,  left,  receives  J.  Cofer  Black,  right,  former  U  S  Coordinator 
for  Counterterrorism,  for  two  days  of  official  talks.  (AP  Photo/ 
B.K.Bangash) 


2004  were  the  capture  of  al-Q  a'ida  communications  ex¬ 
pert  and  Heathrow  bomb  plot  suspect  Naeem  NoorKhan 
in  July,  the  arrest  of  1998  US  Embassy  bombing  suspect 
Ahmed  Khalfan  G  haiiani  the  same  month,  and  the  killing 
of  Daniel  Pearl  murder-suspect Amjad  Farooqi  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  TheGovernmentalso  cracked  down  on  several  groups 
that  had  been  active  in  the  Kashmir  insurgency,  detaining 
the  head  of  Harakat  ul-Mujahidin  (HUM)  for  several 
monthsand  arranging  the  extradition  ofthe  head  of  Harakat 
ul-Jihad-l-lslami  (H  UJI). 


Pursuant  to  its  obligations  under  UN  Security  Council 
Resolution  1267  and  subsequentresolutions,  Pakistan  con¬ 
tinues  to  work  with  the  U  N  1267  Sanctions  Committee  to 
freeze  the  assets  of  individuals  and  groups  identified  as 
terrorist  entities  linked  to  al-Q  a'ida  and  the  Taliban. 
Pakistan's  Parliament  passed  an  amendment  to  the  1997 
Antiterrorism  Act  that  increased  penalties  and  prohibited 
bail  forthose  who  finance  terrorism.  Pakistan  also  drafted 
and  won  agreementfora  regional  convention  against  ter¬ 
roristfinancing.  However, theGovernment'sfailure to  pass 
an  anti-money  laundering  orcounterterrorist financing  law 
that  meets  international  standards  has  inhibited  Pakistan's 
ability  to  cooperate  internationally  on  counterterrorism 
finance  issues. 


Pakistan's  Antiterrorism  Courts  continue  to  prosecute  ter¬ 
rorism  cases.  In  2004,  the  courts  convicted  a  suspect  in 
the  2003  bombing  ofthe  US  Consulate  in  Karachi,  sev¬ 
eral  suspectsin  the  assassination  attempts  against  President 
M  usharraf,  seven  suspects  in  the  2002  attack  on  a  Chris¬ 
tian  school,  and  nine  suspects  in  the  bombing  of  the 
Macedonian  Consulate  in  Karachi. 


US-Pakistan  joint  counterterrorism  efforts  have  been  ex¬ 
tensive.  They  includecooperativeeffortsin  border  security 
and  criminal  investigations,  as  well  as  several  long-term 
training  projects.  A  Joint  Working  Group  on 
Counterterrorism  and  Law  Enforcement,  established  in 


2002,  met  in  September  to  assess  joint  efforts  and  discuss 
enhanced  cooperation. 

Sri  Lanka 

Sri  Lanka  supports  the  global  war  on  terror  and  continues 
to  demonstrate  a  strong  commitment  to  combating  terror¬ 
ism.  The  Sri  Lankan  Government  has  cooperated  with  US 
efforts  to  track  terrorist  financing,  although  no  assets  have 
been  identified  in  Sri  Lanka  to  date.  The  United  States  has 
worked  with  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka  to  develop  anti¬ 
money  laundering  legislation,  develop  a  Sri  Lankan 
financial  intelligence  unit,  and  provide  training  for  rel¬ 
evant  Government  agencies  and  the  banking  sector.  Sri 
Lankan  police  provided  investigative  assistance  in  response 
to  U  S  requests. 

The  2002  ceasefire  between  the  Sri  Lankan  Government 
and  the  Liberation  Tigers  ofTamil  Eelam  (LTTE),  a  desig¬ 
nated  Foreign  Terrorist  Organization,  continued  to  hold 
despite  lack  of  progress  in  resuming  the  negotiations  bro¬ 
ken  off  by  the  LTTE  in  April  2003.  The  Sri  Lankan  Army 
remains  deployed  across  the  country  for  counter-insur¬ 
gency  purposes.  The  paramilitary  Special  Task  Force  police 
(STF)  is  deployed  in  the  east. 

N  umerous  violations  ofthe  ceasefire  agreement  were  re¬ 
portedly  committed,  primarily  by  the  LTTE,  during  the  year. 
Fighting  broke  out  between  a  dissident  LTTE  faction,  led 
by  eastern  military  commander  Karuna,  and  the  main¬ 
stream  LTTE  in  M  arch,  leading  initially  to  the  deaths  of  at 
least  120  LTTE  cadres  and  civilians  in  the  east.  Following 
the  split,  the  LTTE  began  a  campaign  of  targeted  assassi- 
nationsagainst political  opponents,  membersofthe  Karuna 
faction,  and  suspected  Sri  Lankan  Army  informants,  kill¬ 
ing  at  least  another  80  individuals  during  the  year.  In 
addition,  at  least  26  membersofthe  mainstream  LTTEwere 
killed  by  suspected  Karuna  sympathizers,  while  six  mem- 
bersoftheSri  Lankan  security  forces  were  killed  in  isolated 
incidents  by  suspected  LTTE  terrorists.  On  July  7,  a  sus¬ 
pected  LTTE  suicide  bomber  detonated  herself  while  being 
questioned  inside  a  Colombo  police  station,  killing  her¬ 
self  and  fourpolicemen.  Herintended  target  was  believed 
to  be  the  M  inister  of  H  indu  Affairs,  a  Tamil  politician  op¬ 
posed  to  the  LTTE. 

The  renewed  violence  in  Sri  Lanka  has  done  much  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  cautious  optimism  that  surrounded  the  process 
lastyear.  In  September,  State  DepartmentCoordinatorfor 
Counterterrorism  Cofer  Black  affirmed  that  the  United 
States  would  maintain  the  designation  of  the  LTTE  as  a 
Foreign  Terrorist  Organization  until  it  unequivocally  re¬ 
nounces  terrorism  in  both  word  and  deed. 
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Western  Hemisphere  Overview 

Terrorism  in  theWestern  Hemisphere  historically  has  been 
perpetrated  by  groups  advocating  internal  political  change 
and  by  criminal  organizations  seeking  to  intimidate  soci¬ 
ety  and  governments  to  allow  them  to  exist  and  operate 
unfettered.  The  focus  of  terrorist  groups  has  been  prima¬ 
rily  domestic.  In  the  last  year  alone,  Colombia's  three 
US-designated  Foreign  Terrorist  Organizations  (FTOs)  — 
the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC),  the 
National  Liberation  Army  (ELN),  and  the  United  Self-De¬ 
fense  Forces  of  Colombia  (AUC)  —  were  responsible  for 
murdering  approximately  3,000  people,  mostly  Colombi¬ 
ans.  Shining  Path's  bloody  30-year  campaign  in  the  1980s 
and  early  1990s  left  over  35,000  Peruvians  dead. 

Terrorists  in  the  region  are  becoming  increasingly  active 
in  illicit  transnational  activities,  including  the  drug  trade, 
arms  trafficking,  money  laundering,  contraband  smuggling, 
and  document  and  currency  fraud.  The  Western 
Hemisphere's  lightly-defended  "soft"  targets  —  its  tour¬ 
ism  industry,  large  American  expatriate  communities, 
thriving  aviation  sector,  and  busy  ports  —  as  well  as  sys¬ 
temic  disparities  between  countries  in  border  security,  legal 
and  financial  regulatory  regimes,  and  the  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  an  effective  government  presence  in  remote  areas- 
represent  targets  and  opportunities  for  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  terrorists  to  exploit. 

Although  the  threat  of  international  terrorism  in  theWest¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  remained  relatively  low  during  2004 
compared  to  other  world  regions,  terrorists  may  seek  safe- 
haven,  financing,  recruiting,  illegal  travel  documentation, 
oraccessto  the  United  States  from  the  area  and  poseseri- 


M  embers  of  the  Salvadoran  Special  Forces  participate  in  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  ceremony  of  the  "Fuerzas  Comando  2004,"  a  joint  operation  of 
Central  American,  South  American,  Dominican,  and  U  S  troops  to  com- 
batterrorism.  (AP  Photo/Edgar  Romero) 


M  exican  PresidentVicente  Fox  shakes  hands  with  U  S  Secretary  of 
State  Condoleezza  Rice  when  she  arrived  at  the  Los  Pinos  presidential 
residence  in  Mexico  City  on  March  10,  2005.  (AP  Photo/Eduardo 
Verdugo) 


ousthreats.  International  terrorists  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
the  Western  Hemisphere  a  battleground  to  advance  their 
causes.  The  attacks  of  September  11,  2001,  in  the  U  nited 
States  and  the  bombings  of  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1992  and  the  Argentine-Jewish  Cultural  Center  in 
1994  are  stark  reminders  of  this.  Americans  have  fallen  vic¬ 
tim  to  terrorists  elsewhere  in  the  region;  since  1992,  the 
FARC  has  murdered  at  least  10  US  citizens  and  currently 
holds  three  US  Government  civilian  contractors  hostage. 

Various  countries  participated  in  joint  counterterrorism 
training  and  simulationsduring  2004,  including  "Panama 
2004"  in  August  and  "Fuerzas  Comando  2004"  (El  Salva¬ 
dor)  in  July.  M any  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  also  active  participants  in  the  Counterterrorism  Action 
Group  (CTAG)  meetings  hosted  by  local  US  embassies. 
An  initiative  coming  out  of  the  US  Government's  chair¬ 
manship  of  CTAG  in  2004,  these  meetings  bring  together 
local  representatives  oftheG  8,  host  government,  and  other 
regional  governments  to  discuss  counterterrorism  capac¬ 
ity-building  assistance.  The  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
are  also  active  in  the  OAS  Inter-American  Committee 
Against  Terrorism  (Spanish  acronym,  CICTE). 

Significant  developments  in  specific  countries  and  sub- 
regions: 

Colombia  suffered  continued  terrorist  violence  as  the 
Revolutionary  Armed  ForcesofColombia  (FARC)and  other 
narcoterrorist  groups  conducted  car  bombings, 
kidnappings,  and  political  murders,  as  well  as  targeted 
critical  infrastructure  (water,  oil,  gas,  electricity)  and  trans¬ 
portation  systems.  Three  Americans,  whose  plane  made 
an  emergency  crash  landing  in  southern  Colombia  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  2003,  continue  to  be  held  hostage  by  the  FARC. 
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Atthe  time  of  the  crash,  the  FARC  murdered  a  fourth  Ameri¬ 
can  and  a  Colombian  soldier.  U  nder  President  U  ribe,  the 
Colombian  military,  police,  and  intelligence  forces  con¬ 
tinued  successfully  to  disrupt  the  activities  of  Colombian 
terrorist  groups.  Acts  of  terrorism,  homicides,  massacres, 
and  kidnappings  dropped  significantly  in  2004,  whilethe 
Colombian  Government  captured  FARC  leaders,  includ¬ 
ing  Nayibe  Rojas  Cabrera  (aka  "Sonia")  and  Juvenal  Ovidio 
Ricardo  Palmera  (aka  "Simon  Trinidad")  who  were  extra¬ 
dited  to  the  United  States.  Colombia  demobilized 
thousands  of  AUC  members,  and  continued  aggressive 
coca  and  poppy  eradication. 

The  United  States  continued  strong  cooperative  relation¬ 
ships  with  Canada  and  Mexico  on  a  range  of 
counterterrorism  issues,  including  border,  aviation,  mari¬ 
time,  and  transportation  security.  In  September  2004, 
Canada  hosted  a  border  symposium  forthe  34  OAS  mem¬ 
ber  states  in  Vancouver  to  demonstrate  US-Canada 
cooperation  on  border  security  and  encourage  more  ac¬ 
tive  border  security  measures  by  CICTE  members. 

The  primary  focus  in  2004  for  many  of  the  countries  in 
the  region  was  to  strengthen  capabilities  to  preventordis- 
rupt  possible  terrorist  fundraising  activity  in  their  territories, 
and  to  bolster  their  ability  to  combat  transnational  crime, 
including  activities  that  terrorists  could  undertake  to  sup¬ 
port  terrorism.  In  Central  America,  governments 
concentrated  on  strengthening  intelligence  collection  and 
sharing  capabilities,  and  on  their  ability  to  respond  to  ter- 
roristthreatsand  incidents.  Effortswere  made  more  difficult 
by  widespread,  unfounded  media  reports  alleging  formal 
links  between  transnational  criminal  gangs  and  Islamic 
extremists  in  the  region. 

The  United  States  strengthened  its  cooperative  dialogue 
with  the  "Three  Plus  One"  partners  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Paraguay,  and  provided  advice  and  training  support  to  El 
Salvador  after  Islamic  terrorists  threatened  attacks  to  pun- 


Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC)  leader  Ricardo 
Palmera  (aka  "Simon  Trinidad'')  escorted  by  Colombian  authorities  in 
Bogota,  Colombia,  after  his  arrest  in  Ecuador  in  January.  Later 
extradited  to  the  U  nited  States,  Palmera  is  the  most  senior  FARC  leader 
to  face  U  S  drug  and  terrorism  charges.  (AP  Photo/Javier  Gal eano,  File) 


Thousands  attend  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  1994  bombing  of  the 
Buenos Airesjewish  community  centerAMIA  in  BuenosAires, 
Argentina,  on  July  18.  (AP  Photo/Daniel  Luna) 


ish  El  Salvador's  participation  in  the  Coalition  fighting  to 
liberate  Iraq.  In  the  Caribbean,  the  US  Government  began 
a  series  of  assessments  requested  by  countries  to  deter¬ 
mine  ways  to  improve  their  counterterrorism  regimes,  and 
assisted  countries  to  comply  with  new  international  norms 
for  port  security.  Governments  stepped  up  efforts  to  tighten 
border  secuirty  and  in  general,  vigilance  against  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Islamic  extremism  or  other  potential  misuse 
of  their  territories,  whether  from  within  or  from  abroad. 

Bolivia 

Despite  considerable  political  and  economic  instability 
in  2004,  Bolivia  continued  to  work  closely  with  the  US 
Government  to  combat  terrorism  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign.  In  late  2004,  Bolivia's  Financial  Investigation  Unit 
collaborated  with  the  US  Government  to  share  informa¬ 
tion  about  possible  terrorist-linked  financial  transactions 
and  enhance  the  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  finan¬ 
cial  networks.  The  Bolivian  Government  established  in 
2004  a  counterterrorism  coordination  unitin  the  M  inistry 
of  the  Presidency,  including  elements  of  the  Bolivian  Na¬ 
tional  Police  and  military,  to  develop  national 
counterterrorism  policy,  manage  terrorism-related  infor¬ 
mation,  and  coordinate  Bolivian  Government  agencies 
(military,  police,  diplomatic,  intelligence)  to  address  ter¬ 
rorist  threats  and  activities.  The  Bolivian  Government  is 
an  active  participant  in  Counterterrorism  Action  Group 
(CTAG)  meetings. 

Although  no  significant  acts  of  international  terrorism  oc¬ 
curred  in  Bolivia  in  2004,  domestic  terrorism  related 
mainly  to  the  drug  trade  continued  to  be  a  threat,  though 
relatively  less  than  in  2003.  Bolivia  remains  vulnerable 
to  terra ri  sts  seeki  n g  to  expl  o i t  i ts  po ro u s  b o rd ers,  reso u rc e 
constraints,  corruption,  and  lack  of  investigative  expertise 
to  disruptrecruiting  and  fundraising.  M  embersofthe  Revo- 
lutionaryArmed  Forcesof  Colombia  (FARC),  Peru's  Shining 
Path  (SL,  in  Spanish)  and  Tupac  Amaru  Revolutionary 
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Movement  (M  RTA)  have  at  times  been  identified  in  Bo¬ 
livia;  FARC  and  SL  are  US  Government-designated  Foreign 
Terrorist  0 rganizations  (FTOs).  More  than  300  members 
of  Shining  Path  and  M  RTA  have  been  resettled  in  El  Alto 
under  United  Nations  auspices.  Many  maintain  contacts 
in  Peru  and  may  have  contributed  to  politically  motivated 
violence  in  Bolivia.  The  widespread  availability  of  explo¬ 
sives  and  miners  skilled  in  detonation  techniques  has 
complicated  Bolivia's  counterterrorism  efforts.  On  at  least 
two  occasions,  domestic  groups  planned  to  attack  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  dynamite  and  small  arms.  Police  acted  quickly 
to  quell  the  threats,  although  one  distraught  miner  in  March 
2004  detonated  charges  inside  the  parliament,  killing  two 
policemen  and  himself,  while  injuring  bystanders. 

Colombian  National  Liberation  Army  (ELN)  member  Fran¬ 
cisco  "Pacho"  Cortes  —  arrested  in  2003  on  espionage 
and  terrorism  charges  while  attempting  to  create  an  ELN- 
Bolivia  branch  —  remains  in  custody,  but  the  presiding 
judge  in  the  case  has  ruled  Cortes  eligible  for  bail.  NGOs 
and  Cortes'  supporters  are  attempting  to  raise  funds  for 
his  release.  The  Bolivian  Government  continues  to  hunt 
for  organized  crime  head  Marco  Marino  Diodato,  who  es¬ 
caped  from  prison  in  early  2004.  Diodato  is  suspected  of 
orchestrating  the  fatal  car  bombing  of  Bolivian  prosecutor 
Monica  von  Borries  in  mid-2004,  and  has  reportedly  made 
threats  against  members  of  the  US  Embassy  and  other  Ameri- 
cansin  Bolivia.  Little  progress  was  made  in  the  investigation 
of  the  2000  torture  and  murder  of  police  officer  David 
Andrade  and  his  wife,  and  the  suspects  remain  at  large. 

Bolivia  maintained  its  policy  of  forced  coca  eradication 
in  the  Chapare  growing  region,  despite  continued  threats 
of  violence  against  Government  eradicators  there.  Vio¬ 
lence  in  the  Chapare  dropped  off,  however,  after  the 
Government  and  coca  grower  syndicates  signed  an  ac¬ 
cord  in  October  2004  allowing  for  a  limited  exception  of 
3,200  hectares  to  remain  untouched  for  one  year.  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  incidents  of  violence  in  theYungas 
growing  region,  a  lawless  area  of  both  legal  and  illegal 
coca  cultivation.  Coca  growers  dynamited  USAID  alter¬ 
native  development  projects,  threatened  police  and  other 
government  officials,  and  delayed  construction  of  a  po¬ 
lice  checkpoint. 

Bolivia  has  signed  the  Inter-American  Convention  Against 
Terrorism  and  the  August  2003  Asuncion  Declaration,  in 
which  several  South  American  nations  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  support  the  Colombian  Governmentin  its  ongoi  ng 
struggle  against  terrorism  and  drug  trafficking. 

Canada 

The  Canadian  Government  continued  in  2004  to  be  a 
strong  ally  of  the  U  nited  States  in  the  fight  against  interna¬ 
tional  terrorism.  Counterterrorism  cooperation  with 
Canada  remainsexcellent.TheCanadian  Governmenthas 
responded  quickly  to  requests  from  the  U  nited  States  for 


assistance  in  areas  ranging  from  information-sharing  to 
disrupting  terrorism  activities. 

Day-to-day  cooperation  between  US  and  Canadian  law 
enforcement  agencies  is  close  and  continuous.  Canada's 
2001  Antiterrorism  Act  strengthened  its  ability  to  identify, 
deter,  disable,  prosecute,  convict,  and  punish  terrorist 
groups.  It  also  provides  investigative  tools  for  Canadian 
law  enforcement  agencies,  while  providing  substantial 
safeguardsto  privacy  and  dueprocess.  In  December2003, 
the  Canadian  Government  established  Public  Safety  and 
Emergency  Preparedness  Canada  (PSEPC),  a  counterpart 
of  the  U  S  Department  of  Fi  omeland  Security,  and  gave  it 
the  mandate  of  protecting  Canadians  from  criminals  and 
terrorists. 

Canada  cooperates  closely  with  the  U  nited  States  on  in¬ 
vestigations.  There  is  a  heavy  volume  of  extradition 
requests  between  the  two  countries.  Canadian  privacy 
laws,  limited  resources,  and  criminal  procedures  limit  a 
fuller  and  more  timely  exchange  of  information  with  the 
United  States. 

The  diplomatic  engagement  between  the  U  nited  States  and 
Canada  on  counterterrorism  issues  remains  strong,  main¬ 
tained  in  long-standing  bilateral  fora.  For  over  15  years, 
the  US-Canada  Bilateral  Consultative  Group  (BCG)  has 
brought  together  government  officials  to  develop  ways  to 
enhance  cooperation  on  a  broad  range  of  counterterrorism 
issues,  including  technical  research  and  development,  ter¬ 
rorist  designations,  threat  alerts,  and  cross-border  crime. 
Canada  plans  to  host  the  next  round  ofthe  BCG  in  2005. 

On  December  12,  2001,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
signed  the  Smart  Border  Declaration,  which  sets  forth  a 
30-point  (later  expanded  to  32-point)  action  plan  based 
on  four  pillars:  the  secure  flow  of  people,  the  secure  flow 
of  goods,  secure  infrastructure,  and  coordination  and  in- 
formation-sharing  in  the  enforcement  of  these  objectives. 
Under  the  Smart  Border  Declaration,  15  Integrated  Bor¬ 
der  Enforcement  Teams  (IBETS)  are  coordinating  US  and 
Canadian  efforts  to  disrupt  cross-border  criminal  and  po¬ 
tential  terrorist  activity.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
cooperate  on  shared  immigration  issues  through  the  Bor¬ 
der  Vision  process,  which  began  in  1997  and  seeks  to 
develop  a  joint  regional  approach  to  migration  through 
information  and  intelligence  sharing,  policy  coordination, 
joint  overseas  operations,  and  border  cooperation. 

Canada  and  the  U  nited  States  coordinate  judicial  efforts 
attheUS-Canadian  Cross-Border  Crime  Forum,  which  last 
met  in  Ottawa  in  October  2004  and  has  a  sub-group  on 
counterterrorism.  Through  the  1995  Shared  Border  Ac¬ 
cord,  Canada  and  the  U  nited  States  continue  to  streamline 
processes  for  legitimate  travelers  and  commercial  goods, 
provide  enhanced  protection  against  drug  smuggling  and 
the  illegal  entrance  of  people,  and  promote  international 
trade.  Canada  was  the  first  country  to  join  the  U  nited  States 
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in  developing  the  Container  Security  Initiative  (CSI)to  screen 
incoming  container  shipments,  and  Canada  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  Proliferation  Security  Initiative. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  also  work  multilaterally,  in 
fora  such  as  in  the  G8's  Counterterrorism  Action  Group 
(CTAG)  and  the  OAS  Inter-American  Committee  Against 
Terrorism  (CICTE),  to  build  legal  and  financial 
counterterrorism  capacity  globally  and  to  strengthen  se¬ 
curity  at  ports,  airports,  and  land  bordersaround  the  world. 
In  September  2004,  Canada  hosted  a  border  symposium, 
which  brought  representatives  from  the  34  OAS  member 
states  to  Vancouver  to  view  US-Canada  cooperation  on 
border  security  (land,  air,  and  sea).  Participants  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  report  on  their  border  security  programs  to 
CICTE. 

Canada  implements  terrorist  finance  listings  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  UN  requirements  and  coordinates  closely  with 
the  United  States  on  plans  to  freeze  assets.  Efforts  to 
counter  terrorist  financing  include  implementing  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  1373, 
promoting  the  Special  Recommendations  on  Terrorist  Fi¬ 
nancing  of  the  Financial  Action  Task  Force  (FATF),  and 
actively  participating  in  the  G7,  G8,  and  G20.  Under 
Canadian  law,  all  terrorist  entities  listed  by  the  United 
Nations  are  automatically  designated  on  a  domestic  basis 
within  Canada  as  well.  Although  they  are  subjectto  pros¬ 
ecution  under  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  the  law 
remains  untested  and  no  prosecutions  have  yettaken  place. 

Chile 

Chile  is  a  steadfast  ally  in  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  In 
2004  Chile  served  as  chair  of  the  U  N 's  al-Q a'ida  and 
Taliban  sanctions  committee,  and  moved  to  address  the 
potential  threat  from  Islamic  extremist  fundraising  in  its  free 
trade  zone  of  Iquique.  As  host  of  the  2004  Asia-Pacific  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  (APEC)  Summit,  Chile  emphasized 
security  and  counterterrorism  issues  on  the  agenda. 

There  were  no  significant  incidents  of  international  terror¬ 
ism  in  Chile  in  2004,  although  various  domestic  groups 
fi  rebombed  a  McDonald's  restaurant  and  planted  ordeto- 
nated  low-powered  bombsoutside  banks,  ATM  machines, 
a  subway,  and  in  a  restroom  in  the  Brazilian  consulate  in 
Santiago.  There  were  no  injuries  or  deaths. 

Chilean  law  enforcement  agencies  were  consistently  co¬ 
operative  in  investigating  links  to  international  terrorism, 
but,  hampered  by  a  restrictive  law,  the  Investigative  Po- 
licewereunableto  bring  any  investigation  to  prosecution. 
Chile  has  a  200-person  designated  counterterrorist  force 
in  the  national  uniformed  police.  In  October  2004,  a  new 
National  Intelligence  Agency  became  fully  operational  as 
the  coordinatorof  intelligence  gathering  forChile.  A  num¬ 
ber  ofChilean  Government  entities  and  officials  benefited 
from  US-sponsored  training  during  2004,  including  the 


Chilean  Air  Force  and  law  enforcement  personnel  at  vari¬ 
ous  levels. 

Chile's  money  laundering  statute  covers  terrorist  financ¬ 
ing  and  expands  the  Government's  ability  to  freeze  and 
seize  assets,  although  the  Government  has  yet  to  charge 
anyone  under  thatlaw  orto  apply  it  against  terrorist  assets 
identified  by  other  governments  or  international  institu¬ 
tions.  Chile  launched  in  June  2004  its  financial  analysis 
unit  (UAF)  charged  with  investigating  suspicious  transac¬ 
tions.  However,  the  Constitutional  Tribunal  ruled  some  of 
the  UAF  provisions  to  be  unconstitutional.  Efforts  are 
underway  to  amend  the  laws  to  provide  the  UAF  with 
greater  investigative  authority. 

Colombia 

Colombia  remained  a  steadfast  ally  of  the  U  nited  States  in 
the  fight  against  narcoterrorism  in  2004.  The  Colombian 
Government,  through  bilateral,  multilateral,  military,  and 
economic  activities,  continued  to  assist  US  Government 
counterterrorism  efforts  and  to  disruptterroristacts,  block 
terrorist  finances,  and  extradite  terrorists  to  face  justice  in 
the  U  nited  States. 

The  US  Government  has  designated  three  Colombian 
armed  groups  as  Foreign  Terrorist  Organizations  (FTOs): 
the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC),  the 
National  Liberation  Army  (ELN),  and  the  United  Self-De¬ 
fense  Forces  of  Colombia  (AUC).  In  February  2004,  the 
US  Government  also  designated  the  FARC  and  the  AUC 
as  significant  foreign  narcotics  traffickers  under  the  King¬ 
pin  Act.  All  three  Colombian  FTOs  are  primarily  focused 
on  domestic  change  in  Colombia  and  on  maintaining  their 
own  influence  and  viability  but  recently  have  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  assisting  violent  groups  in  other  countries  such 
as  Paraguay.  In  2004,  the  three  FTOs  conducted  car  bomb¬ 
ings,  kidnappings,  political  murders,  and  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  landmines.  They  also  targeted  critical  infrastruc¬ 
ture  (water,  oil,  gas,  electricity),  public  recreational  areas, 
and  modes  of  transportation. 

Some  examples  in  2004  included  the  FARC's  Christmas 
Eve  kidnapping  of  seven  people  in  Antioquia  Department 
(Province)  and  New  Year's  Eve  massacre  of  at  least  17 
people  for  suspected  affiliation  with  the  AU  C;  the  FARC's 
bombing  in  May  of  a  popular  nightclub  in  Apartado, 
Antioquia,  which  killed  five  and  injured  almost  100;  the 
suspected  FARC  bombing  in  August  of  M  edel  I  in's  annual 
flower  festival  that  injured  approximately  38;  the  FARC's 
attempted  mass  kidnapping  in  February  in  a  condominium 
complex  in  Neiva,  Huila  Department  (one  hostage  was  re¬ 
leased  two  months  later  and  three  hostages  remain  in 
captivity);  and  the  ELN 's  July  kidnapping  of  the  Bishop  of 
Yopal,  Casanare  Department.  Paramilitaries  continued  to 
displace  forcibly  civilians  who  resided  along  drug  and  weap- 
onstransitcorridorsorwho  were  suspected  of  being  guerrilla 
sympathizers.  In  latejune,  theAUC  kidnapped  formerSena- 
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torjose  Eduardo  Gnecco  and  hisfamily.  Both  FARC  and  the 
ELN  continued  attacks  against  the  country's  infrastructure 
and  oil  pipelines,  albeit  at  reduced  levels.  M  any  more  at¬ 
tacks  were  thwarted  nationwide  by  the  Colombian 
Government's  excellent  intelligence  and  security  work. 

All  three  FTOs  carried  out  attacks  in  and  around  major 
urban  areasin  Colombia,  including  at  supermarkets,  places 
of  entertainment,  and  other  areas  frequented  by  US  citi¬ 
zens  and  expatriates.  Colombia's  FTOs  continued  to 
threaten  and  target  US  citizens  in  2004.  H  i  sto  ri  c  a  1 1  y, 
American  victims  of  kidnappings  and  murders  have  in¬ 
cluded  journalists,  missionaries,  scientists,  human  rights 
workers,  USGovernment employees,  and  businesspeople, 
as  well  as  tourists  and  family  visitors,  and  even  small  chil¬ 
dren.  0  n  February  13,  2003,  a  plane  carrying  five  crew 
members  (four  US  citizens  who  were  US  Government 
defense  contractors  and  one  Colombian  citizen)  crashed 
in  a  remote  section  of  Colombia.  Two  crew  members  (the 
Colombian  and  one  of  the  Americans)  were  killed  by  the 
FARC  and  the  remaining  crew  members  were  taken  hos¬ 
tage.  The  FARC  continues  to  hold  captive  the  three  US 
citizens.  In  the  pastfour  years,  30  American  citizens  have 
been  reported  kidnapped  in  Colombia. 

President  Uribe's  Government  has  made  significant 
progress  in  achieving  the  goals  of  his  national  security 
strategy:  to  regain  control  of  national  territory  from 
Colombia's  FTOs,  promote  desertion  and  reintegration  of 
former  illegal  armed  militants,  and  demobilizeAU  C  blocs. 
Colombian  statistics  for  2004  indicate  that  acts  of  terror¬ 
ism  fell  by  42  percent,  homicides  by  13.2  percent, 
massacres  by  43.5  percent,  and  kidnappings  by  42.4  per¬ 
cent.  At  least  20  mid-level  FARC  leaders  and  financiers 
and  at  least  11  paramilitary  field  commanders  have  been 
killed  or  captured.  Nayibe  Rojas  Cabrera  (aka  "Sonia"), 
who  managed  the  finances  and  drug  trafficking  of  the 
FARC's  Southern  Bloc,  wascaptured  in  February  2004  and 
later  extradited  to  the  U  nited  States.  In  N  ovember,  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Army  killed  FARC'sTeofilo  Forero  Mobile  Column 
Deputy  and  Operations  Chief  Humberto  Valbuena  (aka 
"Yerbas"),  who  had  replaced  Victor  Hugo  Navarro  (aka 
"El  M  ocho”)  after  he  was  killed  by  the  Colombian  Army 
in  October  2003.  O  n  December  13,  the  Colombian  Gov¬ 
ernment  arrested  Rodrigo  Granda  Escobar,  a  reported  FARC 
General  Staff  member,  considered  the  FARC's  "foreign  min¬ 
ister."  Nearly  7,000  insurgents  and  paramilitaries  have 
been  captured  and  more  than  4,000  terrorists  have  de¬ 
serted  their  FTOs.  Approximately  1,100  extortionists  and 
400  kidnappers  have  been  captured  and  120  civilian  hos¬ 
tages  have  been  rescued.  Government  presence  has  been 
restored  in  all  municipalities  and  internal  displacement  is 
down  50  percent. 

The  US-Colombian  extradition  relationship  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  world;  PresidentUribe's 
administration  has  extradited  more  than  180  individuals  to 
the  United  States  through  the  end  of  2004.  On  December 


31,  the  Colombian  Government  extradited  senior  FARC  com¬ 
mander  Juvenal  Ovidio  Ricardo  Palmera  (aka  "Simon 
Trinidad")  to  the  United  States  on  charges  of  kidnapping, 
providing  material  support  to  terrorists,  and  narcotics  traf¬ 
ficking.  The  threat  of  extradition  has  been  cited  as  a 
significant  concern  of  the  FARC,  ELN ,  and  AU  C  leaders. 

The  Colombian  Government's  peace  process  with  the 
AUC,  involving  AUC  demobilization,  made  substantial 
progress  in  2004  with  the  removal  of  nearly  3,000  AUC 
paramilitaries  from  combat  in  November  and  December 
2004.  This  effort  should  further  reduce  overall  violence 
and  atrocities,  disrupt  drug  traffic  king,  and  serve  asa  model 
for  future  peace  processes  with  the  FARC  and  ELN . 

Although  kidnappings  have  declined,  Colombia  still  suf¬ 
fers  from  the  world's  highest  kidnapping  rate  (over  1,500 
in  2004).  The  U  S  Government  has  provided  $25  million 
to  support  the  Colombian  Government'sAnti-Kidnapping 
Initiative,  which  trains  and  equips  Colombian  Army  and 
Colombian  National  Police  anti-kidnapping  units 
(GAULAs);  is  developing  an  anti-kidnapping  database  to 
collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  information  on 
kidnappings;  and  has  established  a  training  facility  near 
Bogota.  US-trained  GAU  LA  units  have  rescued  over  48 
hostages,  arrested  over  200  hostage  takers,  and  seized  over 
$7  million  paid  as  ransom  money. 

In  September,  Colombia'sConstitutional  Court  struck  down 
the  2003  Antiterrorism  Bill  (proposed  by  President  U  ribe) 
that  would  have  allowed  the  Colombian  Government  to 
conduct  wiretaps,  search  residences,  and  detain  suspects 
more  easily. 

Colombia  continued  to  cooperate  internationally  in  the 
war  against  terror.  On  December  16,  2004,  the  Bogota 
Appeals  Court  reversed  an  earlier  decision  to  acquitthree 
IRA  members  of  providing  support  to  the  FARC,  sentenced 
them  to  17  years  in  prison,  levied  heavy  fines,  and  or¬ 
dered  their  recapture.  Itisunclear,  however,  whether  they 
are  still  in  Colombia,  having  been  released  under  condi¬ 
tional  parole  based  on  earlier  acquittal. Thiscase  reportedly 
came  from  an  exchange  of  information  by  Interpol  in  2000 
about  a  possible  three-way  link  among  the  FARC,  the  IRA, 
and  ETA.  Less  than  a  year  later,  Colombian  authorities  ar¬ 
rested  the  IRA  members,  who  had  been  preparing  to  leave 
the  country;  one  of  the  three  was  the  official  Sinn  Fein 
representative  to  Havana.  Even  though  the  IRA-ETA  link  is 
well  established,  there  is  little  indication  that  ETA  has  ever 
actively  engaged  with  the  FARC. 

Counterterrorism  cooperation  has  paid  dividends  for  Co¬ 
lombia,  as  illustrated  by  Ecuador's  capture  and  deportation 
to  Colombia  in  January  2004  of  "SimonTrinidad."  Canada 
and  the  European  U  nion  have  added  the  FARC,  ELN ,  and 
AUC  to  their  terrorist  lists.  M  exico  closed  the  official  FARC 
office  there  in  April  2002.  Colombia  continued  to  take  an 
active  role  in  the  O  AS  Inter-American  Committee  Against 
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Terrorism  (CICTE)  to  enhance  hemispheric 
counterterrorism  cooperation,  information-sharing,  and 
capacity-building.  In  August  2003,  the  Chiefs  of  State  of 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  U  ru- 
guay  signed  the  Asuncion  Declaration  supporting 
Colombia's  struggle  against  terrorism  and  condemning 
terrorism  and  narcotic  trafficking. 

The  use  of  areas  along  Colombia's  porous  border  by  the 
FARC,  ELN ,  and  AU  C  to  find  logistical  support  and  rest,  as 
well  as  to  transship  arms  and  drugs,  poses  a  serious  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Colombia.  Colombia  seeks  to  cooperate  with  its 
neighbors  to  enhance  border  security.  The  situation  on 
the  Venezuelan  side  of  the  Colombian  border,  which  all 
three  Colombian  FTO's  exploit,  is  especially  disconcert¬ 
ing.  Even  though  the  Colombian  Government  repeatedly 
made  offers  to  Venezuela  to  enhance  counterterrorism  co¬ 
operation,  the  level  and  quality  of  cooperation  from 
Venezuela  has  been  very  limited.  This  is  despite  the  issu¬ 
ance  by  the  Colombian  Government  of  a  strong  statement 
condemning  an  alleged  paramilitary  plotagainstVenezu- 
elan  President  FI  ugo  Chavez  in  M  ay  2004,  and  the  release 
of  prison  records  and  criminal  information  on  all  indi¬ 
viduals  arrested. 

Colombia  continued  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  United 
States  in  blocking  terrorist  assets.  The  Colombian  Finan¬ 
cial  Information  and  Analysis  U  nit  collaborated  with  the 
US  Government  to  close  suspicious  bank  accounts.  In 
August,  the  Colombian  military,  police,  and  investigative 
units  produced  an  estimate  of  FARC  finances.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  plans  to  continue  this  research  and  expand  it  to 
include  other  terrorist  groupsin  Colombia,  which  will  as¬ 
sist  in  further  developing  strategies  to  cut  off  the  FARC's 
financial  resources.  In  September,  US  Secret  Service  and 
Colombian  National  Police  seized  $3.6  million  counter¬ 
feit  dollars  from  the  FARC,  which  had  planned  to  use  them 
to  purchase  weapons  and  explosives.  The  Government 
also  took  steps  to  reorganize  and  streamline  its  Inter-Insti¬ 
tutional  Committee  Against  Subversive  Finances. 

Colombia  made  significant  strides  in  combating 
narcotrafficking,  the  primary  source  of  revenue  for 
Colombia's  terrorist  organizations.  Eradication  programs 
targeting  coca  and  opium  poppies  continued  throughout 
the  year  with  record  results  for  the  third  straight  year.  Inter¬ 
diction  operations  also  resulted  in  record  seizures  this  year. 

Ecuador 

The  Ecuadorian  Government  continued  in  2004  to  sup¬ 
port  US  efforts  to  combat  terrorism.  Ecuadorian  security 
forces  were  receptive  to  US  requests  to  investigate  do¬ 
mestic  terrorist  incidents  and  assist  with  international 
terrorism  investigations.  Ecuadorshared  terrorism-related 
information  with  US  counterparts.  Ecuador's  Banking  Su¬ 
perintendency  cooperated  in  requesting  that  Ecuadorian 
financial  institutions  report  transactions  involving  known 


terrorists,  as  designated  by  the  US  Government  or  by  the 
UN  1267  Sanctions  Committee. 

In  2004,  the  Ecuadorian  Armed  Forces  (FFAA)  and  Na¬ 
tional  Police  (ENP)  sustained  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
prevent  Colombia's  narcoterrorism  from  spreading  to  Ec¬ 
uador,  and  in  doing  so,  disrupted  several  Colombian 
narcoterrorist encampmentsin  Ecuador.  The  FFAA  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  November  conducted  large-scale  operations  in 
Sucumbios  province  near  the  Colombian  border,  captur¬ 
ing  several  FARC  members.  FFAA  has  reportedly  tripled 
its  force  posture  to  approximately  8,000  soldiers  along  its 
northern  border  with  Colombia.  Since  2003,  Ecuadorian 
armed  forces  have  interdicted  thousands  of  gallons  of 
smuggled  petroleum  ether,  a  precursor  used  in  Colom¬ 
bian  cocaine  laboratories.  The  US  Government  provides 
assistance  to  Ecuadorian  security  forces  to  enhance  bor¬ 
der  security  along  its  northern  border  with  Colombia. 

Although  no  significant  international  acts  of  terrorism  oc¬ 
curred  in  Ecuador  in  2004,  Ecuadorian  police  suspect 
several  groups  of  domestic  subversion  and  probable  in¬ 
volvement  in  a  dozen  pamphlet  and  incendiary  bombs. 
Prime  among  the  suspected  groups  is  the  "Popular  Com¬ 
batants  Group”  (GCP,  in  Spanish),  which  reportedly 
numbers  roughly  200  and  is  an  armed  faction  oftheMarx- 
ist-Leninist  Communist  Party  of  Ecuador. 

Ecuador's  porous  borders,  endemic  corruption,  and  well- 
established  illegal  migrant  networks  may  serve  as  attractive 
gateways  for  terrorists  to  exploit.  The  RevolutionaryArmed 
Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC),  a  US-designated  Foreign  Ter¬ 
rorist  Organization,  continues  to  utilize  Ecuador  for 
resupply,  rest,  and  recuperation.  Flowever,  the  FARC  real¬ 
izes  that  Ecuador  is  less  hospitable  than  before.  Limited  law 
enforcement(especially  prosecutorial  capacity)and  military 
resources  limit  Ecuador's  counterterrorism  capabilities. 

FI  igh  ratesof  migrantsmuggling  from  Ecuadorto  the  U  nited 
States  remain  a  concern.  In  response,  the  Ecuadorian 
Government  operates  a  US  Government-supported  anti¬ 
smuggling  police  unit(COAC,  in  Spanish),  which  supplied 
information  that  led  to  the  2004  conviction  in  the  U  nited 
States  of  an  Iranian  smuggler,  M  ehrzade  Arbade,  whom 
the  CO  AC  had  arrested  in  Ecuador  in  2003.  In  December 
2004,  theEcuadorian  GovernmentsoughtU  SGovernment 
assistance  and  technology  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
entry/exit  control  system.  Ecuador'sfourinternational  ports 
met  International  Ship  and  Port  Facility  Security  Code  (ISPS) 
technical  requirements  in  2004. 

Cooperation  between  Colombian  and  Ecuadorian  police 
forces  improved  in  2004.  On  January  3,  Juvenal  Ovidio 
Ricardo  Palmera  (aka  "Simon  Trinidad"),  the  most  senior 
FARC  official  to  be  captured  in  decades,  was  detained  by 
the  ENP  in  Quito  and  deported  to  Colombia.  Cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  continued  to  grow  through  the 
year,  leading  to  a  meeting  of  Colombian  and  Ecuadorian 
law  enforcement  in  Pasto,  Colombia,  in  December  2004. 
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The  Ecuadorian  Government  has  signed  and  submitted 
for  ratification  to  its  Congress  the  Inter-American  Conven¬ 
tion  Agai nst  Terrorism.  In  2004,  the  Ecuadorian 
Government  also  submitted  comprehensive  anti-money 
laundering  legislation  that  is  moving  through  its  legislature. 

Mexico 

Mexico  is  a  key  ally  of  the  United  States  in  combating 
terrorism.  The  Mexican  Government  works  closely  with 
the  US  Government  to  enhance  aviation,  border,  mari¬ 
time,  and  transportation  security;  protect  US  citizens, 
businesses,  and  Government  facilities  and  personnel  in 
Mexico;  secure  critical  infrastructure;  and  combat  terror¬ 
ism  financing. 

The  Mexican  and  US  Governments  have  participated  in  a 
range  of  bilateral  fora  that  sought  to  address  shared 
counterterrorism-related  concerns,  including  the  US- 
Mexico  Border  Partnership  Action  Plan,  Senior  Law 
Enforcement  Plenary,  the  Bi-National  Commission,  and 
the  Mexico-US  Committee  on  Transborder  Critical  Infra¬ 
structure  Protection.  On  the  multilateral  front,  Mexico 
hosted  the  Special  Summit  of  the  Americas  in  Monterrey 
on  January  12-13,  2004,  during  which  issues  of  regional 
counterterrorism  cooperation  were  advanced. 

In  2004,  Mexico  continued  to  offer  outstanding  coopera¬ 
tion  in  improving  border  security.  The  United  States  and 
Mexico  continued  to  follow  through  on  implementation 
of  the  US-Mexico  Border  Partnership  Action  Plan,  signed 
in  March  2002  in  Monterrey,  to  improve  infrastructure  at 
portsof  entry,  expedite  legitimate  travel,  and  increase  secu¬ 
rity  related  to  the  movement  of  goods.  The  U  S  Government 
hasprovided  $25  million  in  support.  Law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  on  both  sides  of  the  border  participated  in  a  workshop 
on  emergency  responses  to  chemical  incidentsand  terrorist 
attacks.  M  exico's  Plan  Centinela,  initiated  in  2003,  contin¬ 
ued  to  integrate  security  efforts  to  manage  issues  along  the 
northern  and  southern  M  exican  border,  to  protect  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  and  to  enhance  airport  security. 

The  Mexican  military  continued  to  take  steps  to  improve 
the  capabilities  of  their  counterterrorism  forces  with  addi¬ 
tional  training  and  equipment.  The  Secretariat  of  the  Navy 
increased  security  operations  for  passenger  cruise  ships 
and  military  vessels  calling  on  M  exican  ports.  The  M  exi¬ 
can  N  avy  also  established  an  offshore  rapid  response  base 
for  the  protection  of  oil  production  infrastructure.  Mexico 
has  effectively  undertaken  implementation  of  International 
Ship  and  Port  Facility  Security  Code  (ISPS)  and  related  port 
security  efforts. 

A  continuing  issue  of  strategic  concern  in  2004  to  US- 
Mexico  counterterrorism  efforts  remained  the  existence 
and  continued  exploitation  of  smuggling  channelstravers- 
ing  the  US-M  exico  border.  Despite  active  and  prolonged 
cooperation  by  the  Mexican  Governmentto  address  these 


smuggling  routes,  many  smugglers  have  avoided  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  M  exican  Governmentcontinued  in  2004  to  step 
up  efforts  to  address  the  flow  of  illegal  migrants  into 
Mexico,  many  of  whom  sought  eventually  to  reach  the 
United  States.  In  October  and  November,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  operation  targeting  gangs  and  migrant  smugglers 
began  along  Mexico's  southern  border  that  resulted  in 
hundreds  of  arrests. 

Panama 

Panama  is  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  U  nited  States  in  the 
waron  terror.  Asthe  custodian  of  key  infrastructure  astride 
a  strategic  location,  Panama  takes  the  threat  of  terror  seri¬ 
ously,  and  is  taking  appropriate  measures. 

There  were  no  significant  incidents  of  international  terror¬ 
ism  in  Panama  in  2004. 

Panama's  immediate  terrorism  concern  is  incursions  by 
Colombian  narcoterrorists  into  Panama's  remote  Darien 
region.  Following  the  murder  of  four  Panamanians  by 
narcoterrorists  in  2003,  Panama  entered  into  a  border  se¬ 
curity  cooperation  agreement  with  Colombia  and 
strengthened  police  presence  in  Darien,  and  along  the 
frontier.  To  confrontchaliengesin  the  medium  and  longer 
term,  Panama  is  taking  other  steps. 

Panama's  new  antiterrorism  legislation  mandates  severe 
pen  a  I  ti  es  fo  r  a  va  ri  ety  of  ac  ti  vi  ti  es  i  n  su  p  po  rt  of  terra  ri  sts. 
Heavy  caseloads,  lack  of  expertise  for  complex  interna¬ 
tional  investigations,  and  extra-legal  influence  hinder  the 
police  and  judicial  system,  however.  Panama's  security 
and  anti-money  laundering  authorities  have  taken  good 
advantage  of  US-provided  training  opportunities  and 
equipment.  The  Government  could  bolster  its  already 
strong  political  will  to  combatterrorism  by  devoting  more 
of  its  own  resources  to  counterterrorism  efforts. 

Panama  has  increased  the  security  of  its  key  infrastructure 
and  of  the  Panama  Canal  significantly.  The  Government 
has  installed  surveillancetechnology  atcritical  points,  such 
as  the  Bridge  of  the  Americas  and  container  ports.  The 
Panama  Canal  Authority  has  improved  its  collection  of 
information  on  ships  that  use  the  Canal  and  has  modern¬ 
ized  its  incident  management  center.  Panama  has  also 
strengthened  the  capabilities  of  its  national  security  au¬ 
thorities  to  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  intelligence. 
Anti-money  laundering  authorities  are  extremely  coop¬ 
erative  in  preventing  terror  financing  through  Panamanian 
institutions. 

In  2004,  Panama  signed  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  under  the  Proliferation  Security  Initiative  (PSI)  that 
facilitates  boarding  procedures  to  search  vesels  suspected 
of  carrying  cargoes  of  proliferation  concern.  Panama  also 
provided  enhanced  force  protection  for  US  warshipstran- 
siting  the  Canal. 
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Shortly  before  leaving  office  in  September  2004,  Presi¬ 
dent  Moscoso  pardoned  four  foreigners  arrested  in  2000 
and  jailed  for  illegal  possession  of  explosives.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba  alleged  that  the  suspects  were  plotting 
to  kill  Fidel  Castro,  who  was  attending  the  Ibero-Ameri¬ 
can  summit  in  Panama,  and  sought  their  extradition. 
Panama  refused,  on  grounds  that  they  would  not  be  ac¬ 
corded  a  fair  trial  in  Cuba.  Upon  their  release,  the  Cuban 
Government  suspended  diplomatic  relationswith  Panama. 
Relations  were  later  restored. 

Panama  has  a  significant  M  uslim  population,  augmented 
recently  by  an  influx  of  South  Asian  immigrants,  that  has 
traditionally  remained  apolitical  and  focused  on  business 
interests  centered  around  the  Colon  FreeTrade  Zone  and 
provincial  towns.  While  rumors  persist  of  ties  between 
Panama's  M  uslim  community  and  terrorist  groups  in  the 
M  iddle  East,  there  has  been  no  credible  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  such  speculation.  The  Panamanian  Government 
remains  cognizant  of  the  potential  threat  posed  by  immi¬ 
grants  from  countries  associated  with  Islamic  extremism. 

Peru 

Peru  remained  a  supporter  of  US  counterterrorism  efforts 
in  2004.  Even  though  the  Shining  Path  (Sendero  Luminoso, 
orSL),  a  US  Government-designated  Foreign  Terrorist  Or¬ 
ganization  (FTO),  remainssmall  and  isolated,  SL continues 
to  pose  a  threat  to  US  and  Peruvian  interests.  SL  con¬ 
ducted  several  deadly  attacks  in  remote  Peruvian  areas  in 
2004.  SL  has  a  few  hundred  armed  members  concentrated 
in  the  coca-growing  valleys  where  they  reportedly  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  involvement  in  thedrugtrade,  gaining  more 
resources  for  terrorist  activities.  Lack  of  an  effective  Gov¬ 
ernment  presence  in  these  areas  has  complicated  efforts 
to  disrupt  SL  activity.  A  purported  SL  leader  threatened 
attacks  against  US  and  Peruvian  coca  eradication  efforts 
in  FI  uanaco  Department  (Province).  Armed  terrorist  inci¬ 
dents  fell  to  40  in  2004  from  100  in  2003.  Reports  suggest 
that  SL  is  trying  to  rebuild  support  in  the  universities  where 
they  excercised  considerable  influence  in  the  1980s.The 
Peruvian  Government  arrested  161  suspected  SL  mem¬ 
bers,  including  alleged  key  leader  Gavin o  M  endoza.  Peru 
successfully  extradited  from  Spain  suspected  SL  leader 
Adolfo  Olaechea  in  2003;  his  case  will  be  tried  in  2005. 

The  Tupac  Amaru  Revolutionary  M  ovement  (M  RTA)  was 
significantly  reduced  in  numbers  in  recent  years,  but  it 
appears  to  be  quietly  trying  to  rebuild  its  membership. 
The  M  RTA  hasnotconducted  a  significantterrorist attack 
since  the  December  1996  hostage  siege  at  the  Japanese 
Ambassador's  residence  in  Lima,  and  posed  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  threatin  2004.  The  Peruvian  Communist  Party  (Patria 
Roja)  has  not  engaged  in  terrorist  acts  but  has  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  advocating  violent  confrontation  with  Peruvian 
security  forces. 


There  is  only  limited  evidence  of  the  Revolutionary  Armed 
Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC)  or  Colombia's  National  Lib¬ 
eration  Army  (ELN )  operating  inside  Peru  or  working  with 
SL.  In  January  2004,  a  FARC  member  and  several  Peruvi¬ 
ans  were  arrested  for  arms  trafficking  in  northern  Peru.  In 
2004,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Brazil  signed  a  border  secu¬ 
rity  agreement  to  enhance  cooperation  to  combat  terrorism 
and  arms  trafficking. 

PresidentToledo  has  pledged  increased  funding  for  secu¬ 
rity  forces  and  social  developmentprojectsin  areaswhere 
SL  and  other  terrorist  groups  operate.  The  Peruvian  Con¬ 
gress  approved  the  President's  request  to  create  a  National 
Defense  and  Security  Fund,  totaling  $40  million  for2005. 
The  Peruvian  Congress  created  a  national  security  system 
designed  to  improve  inter-governmental  cooperation  and 
strengthen  prosecutors.  The  National  Police  (PN  P)  Direc¬ 
torate  of  Counterterrorism  (DIRCOTE)  is  the  primary 
Peruvian  agency  coordinating  counterterrorism  efforts, 
along  with  the  Peruvian  Army,  which  operates  approxi¬ 
mately  75  bases. 

PresidentToledo  has  repeatedly  extended  a  state  of  emer¬ 
gency,  which  suspends  some  civil  liberties  and  gives  the 
Armed  Forces  authority  to  maintain  order,  for  successive 
periods  of  up  to  60  days  in  parts  of  Peru's  five  departments 
where  SL  is  believed  still  to  have  armed  members.  The 
Peruvian  Government  and  civil  society  are  working  to 
implement  the  2002  recommendations  of  the  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission  to  heal  wounds  from  the  ter¬ 
rorist  conflict  of  the  1990s.  President  Toledo's  Peace  and 
Development  Commissions,  formed  in  2002,  continued 
to  promote  cooperation  between  police,  military,  and  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  areaswhere  SL  and  M  RTA  conflicts  had  been 
the  greatest. 

The  Government  continued  to  prosecute  terrorist  suspects 
aggressively.  Peru's  special  antiterrorism  court  is  retrying 
around  750  of  the  1,900  overturned  convictions,  in  con¬ 
formance  with  the  findings  of  the  Inter-American  Court  of 
H  uman  Rights  (I  AC  HR),  of  SL  and  M  RTA  defendants  who 
had  been  tried  on  Fujimori-era  decree  laws  on  terrorism. 
All  the  cases  must  be  re-tried  by  January  2006  or  the  de¬ 
fendants  will  be  released  in  accordance  with  Peruvian  law. 
A  retrial  ("megatrial")ofSLfounderAbimael  Guzman  and 
15  co-defendants  began  in  November  2004.  The  retrial 
of  13  MRTA  leaders,  including  its  founder  Victor  Polay, 
togetherin  another  "megatrial"  began  in  December2004. 
Six  SL  members  remain  in  various  stages  of  trials  and  ap¬ 
peals  for  complicity  in  the  M  arch  2002  bombing  near  the 
US  Embassy  that  killed  ten  people;  two  defendants  were 
released  for  lack  of  evidence.  A  principal  SL  leader,  Osman 
M  orote,  was  acquitted  of  charges  relating  to  a  1992  tele¬ 
vision  station  bombing,  although  three  other  SL  members 
were  convicted  and  sentenced.  M  orote  continues  to  serve 
an  18-year  sentence  on  a  previous  terrorism  conviction 
and  is  one  of  the  "megatrial"  defendants. 
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In  May  2004,  the  IACHR  issued  its  decision  in  the  case 
brought  by  Lori  Berenson,  a  US  citizen  and  convicted 
MRTA  member,  who  claimed  that  the  terrorism  law  en¬ 
acted  to  deal  with  the  overturned  terroristconvictionsstiil 
violated  international  due  process  of  law.  WhiletheCourt 
found  against  Peru  on  some  claims,  the  Court  did  not  in¬ 
validate  Berenson's  conviction  or  20-year  sentence. 

Peru  passed  legislation  in  July  2004  to  strengthen  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  authorities  of  its  financial  intelligence  unit  (FIU ). 
The  new  legislation  included  counterterrorist  finance  ac¬ 
tivities  among  the  FlU's  functions;  greatly  expanded  the 
FIU 's  capacity  to  engage  in  joint  investigations  and  infor¬ 
mation-sharing  with  foreign  FlU's;  enhanced  the  FlU's 
capacity  to  exchange  information  and  pursue  joint  cases 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Peruvian  Government;  and  re¬ 
quired  thatindividualsand  entities  transporting  more  than 
$10,000  in  currency  or  monetary  instruments  into  or  out 
of  Peru  file  reports  with  Peruvian  Customs.  TheUSGovern- 
mentcontinued  to  provide  assistance,  including  a  technical 
advisorand  funding  for  hardware  and  software,  to  help  Peru 
fight  money  laundering  and  other  financial  crimes. 

All  of  Peru's  major  seaports  achieved  UN  and  private  sec¬ 
tor  security  certifications.  The  U  S  Government  supports  a 
port  security  program  in  Peru  that  focuses  on 
narcotrafficking  butalso  counters  terrorist  threats  and  arms 
smuggling.  Airport  security  in  Peru  has  been  enhanced 
with  US  assistance. 

Peru  has  ratified  the  Inter-American  Convention  Against 
Terrorism  and  signed  the  August  2003  Asuncion  Declara¬ 
tion,  by  which  several  South  American  nations  committed 
themselves  to  support  the  Colombian  Government  in  its 
ongoing  struggle  against  terrorism  and  drug  trafficking. 
Peru  has  been  an  active  participant  in  the  U  nited  N  ations 
and  OAS  Inter-American  Committee  Against  Terrorism 
(CICTE). 

Triborder  Area  (Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay) 

The  countries  of  the  Triborder  Area  (TBA)  —  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay  —  have  long  been  concerned  about 
the  pervasiveness  of  transnational  crime  in  the  region 
where  the  three  nations  converge.  In  the  early  1990s,  the 
countries  established  a  mechanism  for  addressing  jointly 
arms  and  drug  trafficking,  contraband  smuggling,  docu¬ 
ment  and  currency  fraud,  money  laundering,  and  the 
manufacture  and  movement  of  pirated  goods.  In  2002,  at 
theirinvitation,  the  U  nited  Statesjoined  them  in  a  consul¬ 
tative  mechanism  —  the  "Three  Plus  One”  Group  on 
Triborder  Area  Security  —  to  strengthen  the  capabilities 
to  fight  cross-border  crime  and  thwart  money  laundering 
and  terrorist  fundraising  activities.  The  U  nited  States  re¬ 
mains  concerned  that  H  izballah  and  FIAMAS  raise  funds 
among  the  sizable  M  uslim  communities  in  the  region,  and 
that  the  high  incidence  of  illicit  activity  could  tempt  ter¬ 
rorist  groups  to  seek  to  establish  safe  havensin  thislargely 
uncontrolled  area.  Persons  suspected  of  ties  to  terrorist 


groups  have  been  spotted  in  the  TBA,  but  no  operational 
activities  of  terrorism  have  been  detected. 

In  December  2004,  the  United  States  hosted  the  fourth 
high-level  meeting  of  the  "Three  Plus  One,"  at  which  the 
partners  exchanged  views  on  measures  taken  and  progress 
confronting  the  region's  security  challenges.  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay  agreed  to  develop  guidelines  for  de¬ 
tecting  and  monitoring  potentially  illegal  flightsin  theTBA, 
to  exchange  information  on  cargo  flights,  and  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  conducting  joint  patrol  son  Iguacu  water¬ 
ways.  They  also  agreed  to  meet  in  2005  to  strengthen 
institutional  tiesamong  prosecutors,  to  consider  integrated 
border  and  customs  controls,  to  enhance  cooperation 
among  theirfinancial  analysis  units,  and  to  begin  looking 
at  charities  to  prevent  their  abuse  of  fundraising.  Brazil 
announced  the  creation  of  a  Regional  Intelligence  Center 
in  Foz  do  Iguacu,  and  Argentina  and  Paraguay  committed 
to  designate  liaisons  to  it.  The  parties  agreed  to  continue 
to  work  among  themselves  and  with  the  U  nited  States  to 
confronttransnational  crimeand  continueto  deny  theTBA 
to  terrorists. 

Individually,  theTBA  countries  maintained  strong  stances 
against  international  terrorism. 

Argentina  continued  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  OAS,  its  neighbors,  and  the  U  nited  States  on  a 
number  of  counterterrorism  initiatives.  Argentine  security 
forces  have  been  especially  vigilant  in  monitoring  illicit 
activity  and  its  potential  links  to  Islamic  radical  groups  in 
theTBA.  There  is  no  credible  evidence  that  operational 
Islamic  terrorist  cells  exist  in  Argentina.  Argentina  main- 
tainsa  leading  role  in  the  OAS  Inter-American  Committee 
Against  Terrorism  (CICTE),  established  on  Argentina's  ini¬ 
tiative  in  the  1990s. 

There  were  no  significantactsof  international  terrorism  in 
Argentina  in  2004.  In  November,  small  explosive  devices 
set  to  detonate  after  hours  at  three  foreign  bank  branches 
(one  US)  killed  a  security  guard  and  injured  a  policeman. 
No  group  hasclaimed  responsibility.  In  September,  a  three- 
judge  panel  acquitted  all  22  Argentine  defendants  charged 
in  connection  with  the  1994  terrorist  bombing  of  the 
Buenos  Airesjewish  Community  Center,  in  which  at  least 
85  persons  were  killed.  The  panel  faulted  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  original  judge  and  prosecutors  and  called  for 
an  investigation  of  their  handling  of  the  case  and  trial.  An 
Argentine  criminal  court  judge  reconfirmed  the  validity 
of  international  arrest  warrants  against  12  Iranian  nation¬ 
als,  including  diplomats  stationed  in  BuenosAiresin  1994, 
and  one  Lebanese  official  believed  to  head  H  izbal  I  ah 's 
terrorist  wing.  There  were  no  new  developments  in  the 
investigation  ofthe  1992  bombing  of  the  Israeli  Embassy, 
in  which  at  least  29  persons  were  killed. 

Draft  legislation  to  criminalize  terrorist  financing  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Argentine  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  2003 
remained  stalled  through  2004.  The  draft  provides  penal- 
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ties  for  violations  of  international  conventions,  including 
the  U  N 's  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Financing 
ofTerrorism.  Argentina's  lower  legislative  chamber  will 
consider  the  new  legislation  once  it  ratifies  the  U  N  pact, 
as  well  as  the  Inter-American  Convention  AgainstTerrorism. 

Argentine  executive  branch  officials  and  the  Central  Bank 
continued  to  be  extremely  cooperative  in  2004,  respond¬ 
ing  quickly  and  effectively  to  ensure  that  the  assets  of 
terrorist  groups  identified  by  the  U  nited  States  or  the  U  N 
would  be  frozen  if  detected  in  Argentine  financial  institu¬ 
tions.  New  regulations  require  travelers  to  report  the 
cross-border  transport  of  currency  in  excess  of  $10,000, 
whether  inbound  or  outbound  and  the  country  is  estab¬ 
lishing  an  automated  entry/exit  system  at  ports  of  entry. 

Brazil  continues  to  extend  practical  and  effective  support 
for  US  counterterrorism  efforts  on  all  fronts,  including  in¬ 
telligence,  law  enforcement,  and  finance.  There  were  no 
international  terrorism  incidents  of  significance  in  Brazil 
in  2004,  and  no  credible  evidence  of  the  existence  of  op¬ 
erational  terrorist  cells.  The  United  States  remained 
concerned  aboutthe  possible  use  of  Brazilian  territory  for 
transitby  terrorists  using  established  illegal  migrant  smug¬ 
gling  groups  or  for  fundraising  for  terrorist  groups. 

In  May  2004,  the  Government  of  Brazil  created  a  techni¬ 
cal  team  from  five  key  ministries  and  theArmed  Forces  to 
formulate  a  national  policy  to  combat  terrorism.  The 
group's  recommendations  are  intended  as  the  basis  of  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  authority  for  combating  terror¬ 
ism.  By  the  end  of  2004,  however,  the  administration  of 
President  Lula  da  Silva  had  yet  to  submit  a  bill  to  the  leg¬ 
islature.  Also  awaiting  legislative  action  were  a  bill 
introduced  in  2003  aimed  at  preventing  terrorist  attacks 
on  Brazil's  cyber  infrastructure  and  measures  to  update 
Brazil's  money  laundering  law  that  dates  back  to  1978. 
There  are  no  significant  impediments  to  the  prosecution 
or  extradition  of  suspected  terrorists  by  Brazil,  although 
Brazil's  legal  procedures  can  be  protracted. 

Brazil  is  increasingly  capable  of  monitoring  domestic  fi¬ 
nancial  operations  and  effectively  utilizes  its  Financial 
ActivitiesO  versightCouncil  (COAF,  in  Portuguese) to  iden¬ 
tify  possiblefunding  sources  forterroristgroups.  The  United 
States  recently  provided  assistance  and  training  to  COAF 
to  upgrade  its  database  and  data  collection  mechanism. 
In  January  2005,  the  Brazilian  Federal  Police  will  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  regional  field  office  in  Foz  do  Iguacu  to  coordinate 
its  law  enforcement  efforts  in  theTBA. 

Paraguay  has  cooperated  in  the  global  war  against  terror¬ 
ism  by  actively  supporting  counterterrorism  initiatives  at 
the  U  N  and  the  OAS.  In  December  2004,  at  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  "Three  PlusO  ne",  Paraguay  offered  to  host 
a  conference  ofTBA  financial  intelligence  units  in  the  first 
half  of  2005. 


In  September  2004,  Cecilia  Cubas,  the  daughter  of  a  former 
president  of  Paraguay,  was  abducted  and  subsequently 
murdered. The  Paraguayan  Government  charged,  credibly, 
that  what  appeared  as  a  kidnap  for  profit  gone  awry  was 
really  the  work  of  a  radical  leftist  group  with  possible  ties 
to  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC). 

Paraguay  remained  vigilant  throughout  2004  against  ex¬ 
tremists  seeking  to  raise  funds  among  Paraguay's  M  uslim 
community  for  terrorist  activities  outside  Paraguay.  There 
was  no  credible  evidence  of  operational  Islamic  terrorist 
cells  in  Paraguay. 

The  executive  branch's  strong  political  will  to  combat  ter¬ 
rorism  notwithstanding,  the  Government  remained 
hampered  by  weak  or  non-existent  legislation  and  by  lim¬ 
ited  law  enforcement  and  intelligence  capabilities.  In 
particular,  Paraguay  lacks  an  antiterrorism  law  that  would 
afford  authorities  the  special  powers  needed  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  prosecute  terrorism-related  crimes.  Lacking  such 
a  law,  and  adequate  money  laundering  legislation,  the 
Government  is  only  able  to  prosecute  suspected  terrorist 
financiersfortax  evasion  orothercrimes.  To  addressthese 
deficiencies,  the  Government  in  2004  prepared  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  legislature  draft  legislation  to  strengthen 
Paraguay's  anti-money  laundering  regime  and  an  antiter¬ 
rorism  bill  that  would  outlaw  support  for  terrorists.  Both 
need  to  be  adopted  by  the  legislature.  These  initiatives 
are  key  to  Paraguay  meeting  its  international 
counterterrorism  obligations  as  set  forth  in  UN  Security 
Council  Resolutions. 

Despite  the  lack  of  specific  antiterrorist  statutes,  Paraguay 
has  actively  prosecuted  suspected  terrorist  fundraisers 
under  other  statutes.  Hizballah  fundraisers  Sobhi  Fayad 
and  Ali  N  izar  Dahroug  were  sentenced  to  lengthy  prison 
terms  in  November  2002  and  August  2003,  respectively, 
fortax  evasion.  A  major  accomplishmentin  2004  was  the 
successful  prosecution  and  conviction  in  May  of  Hizballah 
fundraiser  Assad  Ahmad  Barakat  on  charges  of  tax  eva¬ 
sion,  following  his  extradition  from  Brazil.  He  was 
sentenced  to  six  and  one-half  years.  The  Government  is 
considering  additional  charges  of  bank  fraud,  pending 
concurrence  by  Brazil.  (The  terms  of  the  Paraguay-Brazil 
extradition  treaty  prohibit  prosecution  of  extradited  sus¬ 
pects  on  charges  other  than  those  that  were  the  basis  for 
extradition.)  Separately,  in  March  Paraguay  opened  a  case 
of  tax  evasion  against  a  money  exchange  house  and  46 
individuals  suspected  of  involvement  in  money  launder¬ 
ing.  In  August,  Paraguay  brought  charges  of  document 
fraud  against  Barakat's  brother  Hatem  Barakat,  also  a  sus¬ 
pected  terrorist  financier.  Paraguay's  antiterrorist  police 
Secretariat  for  the  Prevention  of  International  Terrorism 
(SEPRINTE)continued  to  provide excellentsupport in  these 
and  other  investigations. 
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Uruguay 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  cooperates  fully  with  the 
United  States  and  international  institutions  in  the  war  on 
terrorism,  but  has  not  devoted  great  resources  to  the  ef¬ 
fort.  There  were  no  significant  incidents  of  international 
terrorism  in  Uruguay  in  2004. 

Uruguayan  banking  and  law  enforcement  agencies  pro¬ 
fess  to  search  forfinancial  assets,  individuals,  and  groups 
with  links  to  terrorism,  but  they  have  not  discovered  any 
terrorist  assets  in  U  ruguayan  financial  institutions,  norany 
terrorist  operatives  in  Uruguay.  The  Government  has  oc¬ 
casionally  assisted  in  monitoring  the  possibility  of 
extremists  raising  funds  for  terrorist  groups  from  M  usiim 
communities  in  the  Triborder  area  and  along  Uruguay's 
northern  frontier  with  Brazil. 

In  September  2004,  U  ruguay  approved  legislation  that  sig¬ 
nificantly  strengthened  itsanti-money  laundering  regime. 
It  also  signed  the  Asuncion  Declaration  in  support  of 
Colombia's  efforts  against  terrorism  and  drug  trafficking. 
U  ruguay  seconded  personnel  to  the  Executive  Secretariat 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States'  Committee  to 
CombatTerrorism  (CICTE)and,  asCICTEChair,  hosted  the 
annual  meeting  in  M  ontevideo  in  January  2004. 

Venezuela 

In  2004,  Venezuelan-US  counterterrorism  cooperation 
continued  to  be  inconsistent  at  best.  Public  recrimina¬ 
tions  against  US  counterterrorism  policies  by  President 
Chavez  and  his  close  supporters  overshadowed  and  de¬ 
tracted  from  the  limited  cooperation  that  exists  among 
specialists  and  technicians  of  the  two  nations. 

Venezuela  continued  in  2004  to  be  unwilling  or  unable 
to  assert  control  over  its  1,400-mile  border  with  Colom¬ 
bia.  Consequently,  Colombia's  three  US-designated 
Foreign  Terrorist  Organizations  (FTOs)  —  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC),  the  National 
Liberation  Army  (ELN ),  and  the  U  nited  Self-Defense  Forces 
of  Colombia  (AUC)  —  continued  to  regard  Venezuelan 
territory  near  the  border  as  a  safe  area  to  conduct  cross- 
border  incursions,  transship  arms  and  drugs,  rest,  and 
secure  logistical  supplies,  as  well  as  to  commitkidnappings 
and  extortion  for  profit.  Weapons  and  ammunition  — 
some  from  official  Venezuelan  stocks  and  facilities—  con¬ 
tinued  flowing  from  Venezuelan  suppliers  and 
intermediaries  into  the  hands  of  Colombia's  FTOs.  It  is 
unclear  to  what  extent  and  at  what  level  the  Venezuelan 
G  overnment  approves  of  or  condones  material  support  to 
Colombian  terrorists.  PresidentChavez'sclosetiesto  Cuba, 
a  US-designated  state  sponsor  of  terrorism,  continue  to 
concern  the  U  S  Government. 

Current  Venezuelan  law  does  not  specifically  mention 
crimes  of  terrorism,  although  the  UN  Convention  on  Ter¬ 


rorist  Bombings  of  1997  and  the  U  N  Convention  on  Ter¬ 
rorism  Financing  of  1999  became  law  in  Venezuela  in 
July  2003.  Venezuela  neither  maintains  a  foreign  terrorist 
list  nor  designates  groups  as  such.  Venezuela  signed  the 
OAS  Inter-American  Convention  AgainstTerrorism  in  June 
2002  and  ratified  it  in  January  2004.  Legislation  consid¬ 
ered  throughout  2004  —  including  the  organized  crime 
bill,  anti -terrorism  bill,  and  proposed  changes  to  the  pe¬ 
nal  code  —  defined  terrorist  activities,  established 
punishments,  facilitated  investigation  and  prosecution,  and 
froze  the  assets  of  terrorism  financiers.  Fiowever,  other 
proposed  changes  to  the  penal  code  would  undercut  po¬ 
litical  freedoms.  The  law  modifying  the  penal  code  passed 
in  the  Assembly  on  January  6,  2005,  and  is  awaiting 
Chavez's  signature. 

President  Chavez's  stated  ideological  affinity  with  FARC 
and  ELN  —  both  US-designated  Foreign  Terrorist  O  rgani- 
zations  (FTOs)  —  further  limited  Venezuelan 
counterterrorism  cooperation  with  Colombia,  which  in 
2004  continued  to  receive  less  cooperation  fromVenezu- 
ela  than  from  its  other  neighbors.  Venezuelan  and 
Colombian  military  and  police  cooperated  on  some  ter¬ 
rorism  and  drug-related  cases.  Moreover,  the  September 
17  murderof  at  least  sixVenezuelan  N  ational  Guard  mem- 
bersand  acivilian  engineer  nearthe  border  with  Colombia, 
reportedly  by  FARC  forces,  publicly  upset  Chavez  and 
raised  expectations  that  border  policing  would  be  stepped 
up  with  additional  resources  and  political  will. 

However,  President  Chavez's  and  the  Venezuelan 
Government's  acerbic  reaction  to  the  December  13  de¬ 
tention  of  Rodrigo  Granda  Escobar,  a  reported  FARC 
General  Staff  member  who  is  considered  the  FARC's  "for¬ 
eign  minister,"  complicated  efforts  to  enhance 
Venezuelan-Colombian  counterterrorism  cooperation. 
Granda  had  reportedly  been  captured  in  Venezuela  by 
bounty  hunters,  and  then  brought  to  Cucuta,  Colombia 
(near  the  Venezuelan  border),  where  he  was  detained  by 
Colombian  officials.  President  Chavez  and  the  Venezu¬ 
elan  Government  publicly  accused  the  Colombian 
Government  of  infringing  on  Venezuela's  sovereignty,  sus¬ 
pended  trade  and  business  accords  with  Colombia,  and 
recalled  Venezuela'sAmbassadorto  Colombia.  President 
Chavez  rejected  Colombian  PresidentU  ribe'sofferto  meet 
face-to-face  to  resolve  the  impasse  and  conditioned  any 
meeting  with  Uribe  —  as  well  as  the  resumption  of  trade 
relations  and  return  ofVenezuela'sAmbassadorto  Colom¬ 
bia  —  on  Uribe's  apologizing  to  Chavez  and  accepting 
responsibility  for  violating  Venezuela's  sovereignty.  In  early 
2005,  Chavez  and  Uribe  resolved  to  move  past  this  inci¬ 
dent.  However,  future  counterterrorism  cooperation 
between  Venezuela  and  Colombia  remains  uncertain. 

Following  the  killing  of  prosecutor  Danilo  Anderson  on 
November  18,  2004,  President  Chavez  ordered 
Venezuela's  N  ational  Defense  Council  to  define  an  anti¬ 
terrorism  strategy  to  include  tighter  border  and 
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Inter- American  Committee  Against  Terrorism  (CICTE) 

A  continuing  positive  trend  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been  the  high  level  of  political  will  to  combat  terrorism. 
Although  counterterrorism  capacity  and  expertise  remain  lacking  in  manystatesin  the  hemisphere,  countriescontinued 
efforts  to  strengthen  their  counterterrorism  regimes  on  all  fronts,  with  an  emphasis  on  cooperation. 

Atthe  heart  of  this  cooperation  lies  the  0  rganization  of  American  States'  Inter-American  Committee  Against  Terrorism 
(CICTE,  in  Spanish),  which  continued  in  2004  to  enhance  regional  counterterrorism  cooperation  and  capacity-building. 
Then-Coordinator  for  Counterterrorism  Cofer  Black  led  the  US  delegation  to  the  January  2004  CICTE  Fourth  Regular 
Session  in  M  ontevideo,  U  ruguay,  during  which  CICTE  expanded  its  mission  beyond  disrupting  terrorism  financing  and 
enhancing  border  security  to  addressing  threats  to  transportation  security  (aviation  and  seaport)  and  cyber  security.  To 
accomplish  thisenhanced  mission,  CICTE  hasfourongoing  counterterrorism  capacity-building  programs:  airport  secu¬ 
rity  training,  border  security  (land,  air,  sea)  and  financial  controls,  policy  engagement  exercises,  and  counterterrorism 
needs  assessments. 

CICTE  has  delivered  over  $3  million  in  counterterrorism  capacity-building  assistance  in  the  region.  In  2004,  CICTE 
provided  training  to  over  300  port  and  airport  security  officials  from  28  member  states  to  help  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  International  M  ariti me  Organization's  International  Ship  and  Port  Facility  Security  (ISPS)  code,  and  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  O  rganization's  (ICAO )  new  air  security  standards.  CICTE  has  advised  15  member  state  governments  on 
how  to  meet  the  requirements  of  UN  SCR  1373,  the  12  UN  conventions  and  protocols  relating  to  terrorism,  and  the 
Inter-American  Convention  Against  Terrorism. 

In  2004,  Chile,  Dominica,  Honduras,  Panama,  and  Venezuela  ratified  the  Inter-American  Convention  Against  Terror¬ 
ism,  bringing  the  total  number  to  12.  H  aving  received  the  10th  ratification,  a  meeting  of  states  parties,  as  called  for  in 
the  Convention,  will  be  held  in  2005.  The  Convention  has  been  signed  by  all  but  one  O  AS  member  state,  and  it  came 
into  force  July  10,  2003.  The  Convention  complements  and  expands  on  the  12  UN  conventions  and  protocols  relating 
to  terrorism. 


communications  security.  At  President  Chavez's  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  National  Assembly  formed  a  committee  to 
develop  an  anti  terrorism  law,  and  the  Supreme  Court  des¬ 
ignated  a  group  of  judges  to  handle  terrorism  cases. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  concerns  within  Venezuela,  based 
on  prel  i  mi  nary  detai  I  s  of  the  anti  terrori  sm  I  aw,  that  Chavez's 
recent  attention  to  "terrorism"  may  be  intended  to  target 
domestic  opponents  of  his  Government.  An  increasingly 
politicized  judiciary  and  the  recent  appointment  ofVenezu- 
elan  Government  supporters  to  fill  the  12  new  seats  added 
to  the  Supreme  Court  (plusfive  vacancies)  cast seriousdoubts 
on  the  judges'  independence  and  impartiality. 

Terrorist  tactics  were  employed  throughout  2004  by  uni¬ 
dentified  domestic  groups  attempting  to  influence  the 
tenuous  political  situation,  particularly  in  Caracas.  A  se¬ 
ries  of  small  bombs  and  threats  throughout  the  year  were 
in  some  cases  blamed  on  supporters  of  President  Chavez 
oron  theGovernment'spolitical  opponents.  TheVenezu- 
elan  Government  alleged  in  2004  that  exile  groups  and 
the  US  Government  sought  to  overthrow  or  assassinate 
PresidentChavez,  but  offered  no  proofto  support  itsclai  ms. 
The  Government  claimed  on  M  ay  8  that  some  100  Co¬ 
lombian  paramilitarieswere  training  secretly  nearCaracas; 
those  detained  turned  outto  be  unarmed  Colombian  agri¬ 
cultural  workers. 


attractive  venue  for  persons  involved  in  criminal  activi¬ 
ties,  including  terrorism.  Venezuela  could  serve  as  a  transit 
pointforthose  seeking  illegal  entry  into  the  U  nited  States, 
Europe,  or  other  destinations. 

Most  examples  of  positive  counterterrorism  cooperation 
with  the  U  nited  States  pre-date  2004.  In  the  wake  of  9/ 
11,  Venezuela  supported  the  invocation  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  ("The  Rio  Treaty”), 
which  cal  Is  for  the  collective  self-defense  of  O  AS  member 
states  in  response  to  an  attack  on  any  member.  Venezuela 
had  provided  limited  cooperation  to  the  U  S  Government 
on  counterterrorism  and  counterterrorist  finance  efforts, 
as  well  as  U  S  G  overnment  counternarcotics  initiatives.  In 
November  2002,  a  US  Financial  Systems  AssessmentTeam 
(FSAT)  visited  Venezuela  and  met  with  Venezuelan  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  to  assess  Venezuela's  counterterrorism 
finance  regime.  Venezuelan  officials  have  participated  in 
various  U  S  Government  counterterrorism  finance  courses, 
identified  by  the  FSAT.  The  Venezuelan  military  has  re¬ 
ceived  anti-kidnapping  training  from  the  US  military. 
Venezuela  helped  provide  evidence  that  led  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  FARC  members  for  the  1999  murder  of  three 
American  indigenous  activists.  Future  counterterrorism 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  remains  uncertain, 
especially  given  President  Chavez's  and  the  Venezuelan 
Government's  actions  in  2004. 


Venezuela's  limited  document  security,  especially  for  citi¬ 
zenship,  identity,  and  travel  documents,  makes  it  an 
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State  Sponsors  of  Terrorism  Overview 

Iraq,  as  it  transitioned  to  democracy,  ceased  to  support 
terrorism  and  its  designation  as  a  state  sponsor  of  terror¬ 
ism  was  rescinded  in  October  2004.  Libya  and  Sudan 
took  significant  steps  to  cooperate  in  the  global  war  on 
terrorism  in  2004.  Cuba,  Iran,  North  Korea,  and  Syria, 
however,  continued  to  maintain  their  ties  to  terrorism. 
Although  some  countries  in  this  latter  group  have  taken 
stepsto  improve  cooperation  with  global  counterterrorism 
efforts  in  some  areas,  all  have  also  continued  the  actions 
that  led  them  to  be  designated  as  state  sponsors. 

State  sponsors  of  terrorism  impedethe  effortsofthe  U  nited 
States  and  the  international  community  to  fight  terrorism. 
These  countries  provide  a  critical  foundation  for  terrorist 
groups.  Without  state  sponsors,  terrorist  groups  would 
have  a  much  more  difficult  time  obtaining  the  funds,  weap¬ 
ons,  materials,  and  secure  areas  they  require  to  plan  and 
conduct  operations.  M  ost  worrisome  is  that  these  coun- 
triesalso  have  the  capabilities  to  manufacture  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  other  destabilizing  technologies  that 
could  fall  into  the  hands  of  terrorists.  The  United  States 
will  continue  to  insist  that  these  countries  end  the  support 
they  give  to  terrorist  groups. 

Cuba 


State  Sponsor:  Implications 

Designating  countries  that  repeatedly  provide  support  for 

acts  of  international  terrorism  results  in  the  imposition  of 

four  main  sets  of  US  Government  sanctions: 

1.  A  ban  on  arms-related  exports  and  sales. 

2.  A  requirement  for  notification  to  Congress  of  any 
license  issued  forexportsthatcould  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  state  sponsor's  military  potential  or 
could  enhance  their  ability  to  support  acts  of 
international  terrorism. 

3.  Prohibitions  on  foreign  assistance. 

4.  M  iscellaneous  financial  and  other  restrictions, 
including: 

•  US  opposition  to  loans  by  the  World  Bank  and  other 
international  financial  institutions. 

•  Providing  an  exception  to  sovereign  immunity  to 
allow  familiesof  terrorist  victims  to  file  civil  lawsuits 
in  US  courts. 

•  Restrictions  on  tax  credits  for  income  earned  in  state 
sponsor  countries. 

•  Denial  of  duty-free  treatment  of  goods  exported  to  the 
U  nited  States. 

•  Prohibition  of  certain  Defense  Department  contracts 
with  companies  controlled  by  state  sponsors. 


Throughout  2004,  Cuba  continued  to  actively  oppose  the 
US-led  coalition  prosecuting  the  global  war  on  terrorism. 
Cuba  continues  to  maintain  at  the  U  N  and  other  fora  that 
acts  by  legitimate  national  liberation  movements  cannot 
be  defined  as  terrorism,  and  hassoughtto  characterize  as 
"legitimate  national  liberation  movements"  a  number  of 
groups  that  intentionally  target  innocent  civilians  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  political,  religious,  or  social  agendas.  The 
Cuban  Governmentclai  ms,  despite  the  absence  of  evidence, 
that  it  is  a  principal  victim  ofterrorism  sponsored  by  Cuban- 
Americans  in  the  United  States.  The  Cuban  Government's 
actions  and  public  statements  run  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  U  N  conventions  on  terrorism  that  it  has  signed. 

In  2004,  Cuba  continued  to  provide  limited  support  to 
designated  Foreign  Terrorist  Organizations,  as  well  as 
safehaven  for  terrorists.  The  Cuban  Government  refuses 
to  turn  over  suspected  terrorists  to  countries  that  have 
charged  them  with  terrorist  acts,  alleging  that  the  receiv¬ 
ing  government  would  not  provide  a  fair  trial  on  charges 
that  are  "political.”  H  avana  permitted  various  ETA  mem¬ 
bers  to  reside  in  Cuba,  despite  a  November  2003  public 
request  from  the  Spanish  Governmentto  deny  them  sanctu¬ 
ary,  and  provided  safehaven  and  some  degree  of  support  to 
membersof  the  Colombian  FARC  and  ELN  guerilla  groups. 

Many  of  the  over  seventy  fugitives  from  US  justice  that 
have  taken  refuge  on  the  island  are  accused  of  commit- 
tin  g  vi  o  I  en t  a c ts  i  n  th  e  U  n  i  tes  States  th  at  ta  rgeted  i  n  n  o c en ts 
in  order  to  advance  political  causes.  They  include  Joanne 
Chesimard,  who  is  wanted  for  the  murder  of  a  New  Jersey 


StateTrooperin  1973.  On  afew  rare  occasions  the  Cuban 
government  has  transferred  fugitives  to  the  U  nited  States, 
although  it  maintains  that  fugitives  would  not  receive  a 
fair  trial  in  the  United  States. 

Iran 

Iran  remained  the  most  active  state  sponsor  of  terrorism  in 
2004.  Its  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps  and  M  inistry 
of  Intelligence  and  Security  were  involved  in  the  planning 
and  support  of  terrorist  acts  and  continued  to  exhort  a 
variety  of  groups  to  use  terrorism  in  pursuit  of  theirgoals. 

Iran  continued  to  be  unwilling  to  bring  to  justice  senior 
al-Qa'ida  members  it  detained  in  2003.  Iran  has  refused 
to  identify  publicly  these  senior  members  in  its  custody 
on  "security  grounds."  Iran  has  also  resisted  numerous 
calls  to  transfer  custody  of  its  al-Qa'ida  detainees  to  their 
countriesof  origin  orthird  countries  for  interrogation  and/ 
or  trial.  Iranian  judiciary  officials  claimed  to  have  tried 
and  convicted  some  Iranian  supporters  of  al-Qa'ida  dur¬ 
ing  2004,  butrefused  to  provide  details.  Iran  also  continued 
to  fail  to  control  the  activities  of  some  al  Qa'ida  members 
who  fled  to  Iran  following  the  fall  of  theTaliban  regime  in 
Afghanistan. 

During  2004,  Iran  maintained  a  high-profile  role  in  en¬ 
couraging  anti-Israeli  terrorist  activity,  both  rhetorically  and 
operationally.  Supreme  Leader  Khamenei  praised  Pales¬ 
tinian  terrorist  operations,  and  Iran  provided  Lebanese 
Hizballah  and  Palestinian  terrorist  groups  —  notably 
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HAMAS,  the  Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad,  the  al-Aqsa  Mar¬ 
tyrs  Brigades,  and  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine-General  Command  —  with  funding,  safe  haven, 
training,  and  weapons.  Iran  provided  an  unmanned  aerial 
vehicle  that  Lebanese  H  izbailah  sent  into  Israeli  airspace 
on  N  ovember  7,  2004. 

Iran  pursued  a  variety  of  policies  in  Iraq  during  2004,  some 
of  which  appeared  to  be  inconsistent  with  Iran's  stated 
objectives  regarding  stability  in  Iraq  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Iraqi  Interim  Government  (IIG)  and  the  Coalition.  Se¬ 
nior  IIG  officials  have  publicly  expressed  concern  over 
Iranian  interference  in  Iraq,  and  there  were  reports  that 
Iran  provided  funding,  safe  transit,  and  arms  to  insurgent 
elements,  including  Muqtada  a  I -Sadr's  forces. 

Libya 

Following  Libya's  December  19,  2003,  announcementthat 
it  would  eliminate  its  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
non-M  issi leTechnology  Control  Regime  class  missiles,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  relevant  interna¬ 
tional  agencies  worked  with  Libya  to  eliminate  these 
weapons  in  a  transparent  and  verifiable  manner.  In  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Libya's  actions,  the  United  States  and  Libya 
began  the  process  of  improving  diplomatic  relations.  On 
February  26,  the  United  States  lifted  its  restriction  on  the 
use  of  US  passports  for  travel  to  Libya  and  eased  some 
economic  sanctions.  On  April  23,  the  United  States  eased 
more  sanctionsand  terminated  the  applicability  of  the  Iran- 
Libya  Sanctions  Act  provisions  to  Libya.  On  June  28,  the 
United  States  reestablished  directdiplomatic  relationswith 
Libya  by  upgrading  its  Interests  Section  to  a  US  Liaison 
Office.  On  September  20,  the  President  terminated  the 
state  of  emergency  declared  in  1986  and  revoked  the  re¬ 
lated  executive  orders.  This  rescinded  the  remaining 
economic  sanctions  against  Libya  under  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (IEEPA). 

Libya  remains  designated  as  a  state  sponsor  of  terrorism 
and  isstill  subjectto  the  related  sanctions.  In  2004,  Libya 
held  to  itspractice  in  recentyearsof  curtailing  support  for 
international  terrorism,  although  there  are  outstanding 
questions  over  its  residual  contacts  with  some  past  terror¬ 
ist  clients.  Libya  has  provided  cooperation  in  the  global 
war  on  terrorism,  and  Libyan  leader  M  uammar  Qadhafi 
continued  his  efforts  to  identify  Libya  with  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  in  the  waron  terrorism.  Priortothejanuary 
30, 2005,  elections  i  n  Iraq,  senior  Li  byan  officials  made  state¬ 
ments  that  defended  insurgent  attacks  on  US  and  Coalition 
forces;  following  strong  U  S  protests,  Libya  encouraged  Iraqi 
participation  in  the  elections,  indicating  its  intent  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  upcoming  Transitional  Iraqi  Government,  and 
support  reciprocal  diplomatic  missions  with  Iraq. 

Following  Libya's  steps  to  eliminate  its  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  the  September  20  revocation  of  US  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  related  to  the  national  emergency,  Libya 


authorized  a  second  payment  of  $4  million  per  family  to 
the  families  of  the  270  victims  of  the  1988  Pan  Am  103 
bombing  over  Lockerbie,  Scotland.  This  payment  was  part 
of  a  deal  concluded  in  2003  between  Libya  and  the  fami¬ 
lies  in  which  Libya  agreed  to  pay  $10  million  per  family, 
or  $2.7  billion,  contingent  upon  the  lifting  of  U  N  and  US 
sanctionsand  removal  of  Libya  from  the  state  sponsors  of 
terrorism  list.  By  year's  end,  U  N  and  U  S  sanctions  were 
lifted  and  the  families  had  received  a  total  of  $8  million 
each,  even  though  Libya  remained  designated  as  a  state 
sponsor  of  terrorism.  A  remaining  $2  million  per  family 
remained  in  a  third-country  escrow  account,  pending 
Libya's  removal  from  the  terrorism  list. 

Libya  resolved  two  otheroutstanding  international  disputes 
stemming  from  terrorist  attacks  that  Libya  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  the  1980s.  In  January,  the  Qadhafi  Foundation  agreed 
to  pay  $170  million  to  the  non-US  families  of  victims  of 
the  1989  bombing  of  a  French  UTA  passenger  aircraft. 
Separate  cases  for  compensation  filed  by  US  victims'  fami¬ 
lies  are  still  pending  in  the  U  S  courts.  In  2001,  a  German 
court  issued  a  written  opinion  finding  that  the  Libyan  in¬ 
telligence  service  had  orchestrated  the  1986  bombing  of 
the  La  Belle  nightclub  in  Berlin,  in  which  two  U  S  service¬ 
men  and  aTurkish  woman  were  killed  and  229  people  were 
injured.  The  Court  convicted  four  individuals  for  carrying 
outthe  attack.  In  August,  the  Qadhafi  Foundation  agreed  to 
pay  $35  million  to  compensate  non-US  victims  of  the  La 
Belle  attack.  In  reaching  the  agreement  to  pay  compensa¬ 
tion,  Libya  stressed  that  it  was  not  acknowledging 
responsibility  for  the  attack,  but  was  making  a  humanitarian 
gesture.  The  families  of  the  US  victims  are  pursuing  sepa¬ 
rate  legal  cases,  and  Libyan  officials  publicly  called  for 
compensation  fortheirown  victimsofthe  1986  USairstrikes 
in  Libya. 

In  October,  Libya  was  instrumental  in  the  handover  of 
Amari  Saifi,  also  known  asAbderrazak  al-Para,  the  num¬ 
ber  two  figure  in  the  Salafist  Group  for  Call  and  Combat 
(GSPC),  to  Algeria.  Al-Para,  responsible  for  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  of  32  Western  tourists  in  Algeria  in  2003,  had  been 
held  by  a  Chadian  rebel  group,  the  Movement  for  De¬ 
mocracy  and  Justice,  for  several  months.  In  August, 
Abdulrahman  Alamoudi  pled  guilty  to  one  count  of  unli¬ 
censed  travel  and  commerce  with  Libya.  Alamoudi  stated 
that  he  had  been  part  of  a  2003  plot  to  assassinate  Saudi 
Crown  Prince  Abdullah  at  the  behest  of  Libyan  officials. 
The  United  States  expressed  its  serious  concerns  about 
these  allegations  and  continues  to  evaluate  Libya's  De¬ 
cember  2003  assurances  to  halt  all  use  of  violence  for 
political  purposes. 

In  December  2004,  the  US  designated  the  Libyan  Islamic 
Fighting  Group  (LIFG)  as  a  Foreign  Terrorist  O  rganizati  on. 
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North  Korea 

The  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  (D  PRK)  is  not 
known  to  have  sponsored  any  terrorist  acts  since  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  a  Korean  Airlines  flight  in  1987. 

At  a  summit  with  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Koizumi  in 
Pyongyang  in  September  2002,  National  Defense  Com¬ 
mission  Chairman  Kim  Jong  II  acknowledged  the 
involvementof  D  PRK  "special  institutions"  in  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  of  Japanese  citizens  and  said  that  those  responsible 
had  already  been  punished.  Pyongyang  in  2003  allowed 
the  return  to  Japan  of  five  surviving  abductees,  and  in  2004 
of  eight  family  members,  mostly  children,  of  those 
abductees.  Questions  about  the  fate  of  other  abductees 
remain  the  subject  of  ongoing  negotiations  between  Ja¬ 
pan  and  the  DPRK.  In  November,  the  DPRK  returned  to 
Japan  what  it  identified  as  the  remains  of  two  Japanese 
abductees  whom  the  North  had  reported  as  having  died 
in  North  Korea.  Subsequent  DNA  testing  in  Japan  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  remains  were  not  those  of  Megumi  Yokota 
or  Kaoru  M  atsuki,  as  Pyongyang  had  claimed,  and  the  is¬ 
sue  remained  contentious  at  year's  end.  Four  Japanese 
Red  Army  members  remain  in  the  DPRK  following  their 
involvement  in  a  jethijacking  in  1970;  five  of  theirfamily 
members  returned  to  Japan  in  2004. 

Although  it  is  a  party  to  six  international  conventions  and 
protocols  relating  to  terrorism,  Pyongyang  has  not  taken 
substantial  steps  to  cooperate  in  efforts  to  combat  interna¬ 
tional  terrorism. 

Sudan 

In  2004,  despite  serious  strains  in  US-Sudanese  relations 
regarding  the  ongoing  violence  in  Darfur,  US-Sudanese 
counterterrorism  cooperation  continued  to  improve.  While 
Sudan's  overall  cooperation  and  information  sharing  im¬ 
proved  markedly  and  produced  significant  progress  in 
combating  terrorist  activity,  areas  of  concern  remain.  In 
May,  theUSGovernmentcertified  toCongressalistofcoun- 
tries  notfully  cooperating  in  US  anti  terrorism  efforts.  Forthe 
first  time  in  many  years,  this  list  did  not  include  Sudan. 

Sudan  increased  cooperation  with  Ugandan  authorities 
to  diminish  the  capabilities  of  the  Lord's  Resistance  Army 
(LRA),  a  Ugandan  group  which  has  terrorized  civilians  in 
northern  Uganda  and  has  claimed  that  it  wants  to  over¬ 
throw  the  current  Ugandan  Government.  The  Ugandan 
military,  with  Sudanese Governmentcooperation,  inflicted 
a  series  of  defeats  on  the  LRA  at  its  hideouts  in  southern 
Sudan,  forcing  its  leaders  to  flee  into  Uganda  and  engage 
in  peace  talks  with  the  U  gandan  Government. 

Domestically,  the  Government  of  Sudan  stepped  up  ef¬ 
forts  to  disrupt  extremist  activities  and  deter  terrorists  from 
operating  in  Sudan.  In  March  2004,  a  new  FI  AM  AS  repre¬ 
sentative  arrived  in  Khartoum.  According  to  some  press 


reports,  he  was  received  by  Sudanese  officials  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  capacity.  In  response  to  ongoing  US  concern,  the 
Sudanese  Government  closed  a  HAMAS  office  in 
Khartoum  in  September.  In  August,  Sudanese  authorities 
arrested,  prosecuted,  and  convicted  Eritreans  who  had 
hijacked  a  Libyan  aircraftand  forced  itto  land  in  Khartoum. 
In  October,  the  United  States  designated  the  Khartoum- 
based  NGO  Islamic  African  Relief  Agency  as  a  supporter 
ofterrorism  under  EO  13224  for  its  support  of  Usama  bin 
Ladin  and  al-Qa'ida. 

The  Sudanese  Government  also  took  steps  in  2004  to 
strengthen  its  legislative  and  bureaucratic  instruments  for 
fighting  terrorism.  In  January,  Sudan  co-hosted  a  three- 
day  workshop  on  international  cooperation  on 
counterterrorism  and  the  fight  against  transnational  orga¬ 
nized  crime  with  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Drug 
Control.  Neighboring  countries  from  the  Horn  of  Africa 
and  member  states  of  the  Inter-Governmental  Authority 
on  Development  (IGAD)  attended  the  workshop,  which 
culminated  in  the  "Khartoum  Declaration  on  Terrorism 
and  Transnational  Organized  Crime,"  in  which  IGAD  mem¬ 
ber  states  reaffi  rmed  their  commitment  to  the  fight  agai  nst 
terrorism.  The  Khartoum  Declaration  also  focused  on  the 
technical  assistance  needsof  the  IGAD  member  states  with 
regard  to  implementing  the  12  international  conventions 
and  protocols  against  terrorism. 

Syria 

The  Syrian  Government  in  2004  continued  to  provide 
political  and  material  support  to  both  Lebanese  H  izballah 
and  Palestinian  terrorist  groups.  HAMAS,  Palestinian  Is¬ 
lamic  Jihad  (PIJ),  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (PFLP)  and  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine-General  Command  (PFLP-GC),  among  oth¬ 
ers,  continue  to  operate  from  Syria,  although  they  have 
lowered  their  public  profiles  si  nee  M  ay  2003,  when  Dam¬ 
ascus  announced  that  the  groups  had  voluntarily  closed 
their  offices.  Many  of  these  Palestinian  groups,  in  state¬ 
ments  originating  from  both  inside  and  outside  of  Syria, 
claimed  responsibility  for  anti-Israeli  terrorist  attacks  in 
2004.  The  Syrian  Governmentinsiststhatthese  Damascus- 
based  offices  undertake  only  political  and  informational 
activities.  Syria  also  continued  to  permit  Iran  to  use  Dam¬ 
ascus  as  a  transshipment  point  for  resupplying  Lebanese 
H  izballah  in  Lebanon. 

Syrian  officials  have  publicly  condemned  international 
terrorism,  but  make  a  distinction  between  terrorism  and 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  legitimate  armed  resistance 
of  Palestinians  in  the  occupied  territories  and  of  Lebanese 
H  izballah.  The  Syrian  Governmenthasnotbeen  implicated 
directly  in  an  act  of  terrorism  since  1986,  although  Israeli 
officials  accused  Syria  of  being  indirectly  involved  in  the 
August31,  2004,  Beersheva  bus  bombings  that  left  16  dead. 
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Chemical,  Biological,  Radiological,  Nuclear  (CBRN)  Terrorism 

Production  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  and  their  delivery  systems  constitutes  a  major  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security.  The  threat  is  compounded  by  the  interests  of  terrorists  in  acquiring  WMD. 
This  would  undermine  the  foundations  of  international  order.  We  pledge  to  use  all  means  available  to  avert 
WMD  proliferation  and  the  calamities  that  would  follow. 

Joint  statement  by  President  George  W.  Bush,  European  Council  President  Konstandinos  Simitis, 
and  European  Commission  President  Romano  Prodi 

The  September  11,  2001,  attacks  confirmed  that  terrorists  will  seek  to  produce  mass  casual  ties  whenever  they  believe  it 
serves  their  purposes.  Although  terrorists  will  probably  continue  to  rely  on  traditional  terrorist  tactics,  several  groups  — 
including  al-Qa'ida  —  increasingly  look  to  chemical,  biological,  radiological,  or  nuclear  (CBRN )  materials  as  a  means 
to  cause  mass  casualties  rivaling  or  exceeding  those  of  September  11.  Troublesome  amounts  of  dangerous  materials, 
and  information  about  how  to  create  and  deliver  CBRN  weapons,  remain  available  to  terrorists. 

Usama  bin  Ladin  has  said  he  sees  the  acquisition  of  WMD  as  a  "religious  duty,"  and  he  has  threatened  to  use  such 
weapons.  This  rhetoric  was  underscored  by  reports  that  documents  retrieved  from  al-Qa'ida  facilities  in  Afghanistan 
contain  information  on  CBRN  materials. 

However,  the  threat  is  not  limited  to  bin  Ladin  and  al-Qa'ida.  Information  indicates  that  small  but  growing  numbers  of 
other  terrorist  groups  are  also  interested  in  CBRN  materials.  In  Europe,  French  police  seized  a  chemical  contamination 
suit  and  arrested  a  terrorist  cell  in  December  2002  that  allegedly  was  planning  an  attack  using  chemical  agents. 

CBRN  terrorism  events  to  date  have  generally  involved  crude  and  improvised  delivery  means  that  have  been  only 
marginally  effective.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  1995  Aum  Shinrikyo  attacks  inTokyo  and  the  2001  U  S  anthrax  attacks, 
the  materials  employed  in  these  events  also  have  been  crudely  manufactured.  Other  events  have  involved  dual-use 
materials  that  have  legitimate  civilian  applications,  such  as  industrial  chemicals,  poisons,  pesticides,  and  radiological 
source  materials  embedded  in  legitimate  measuring  instruments.  Although  terrorist  events  involving  these  materials  and 
improvised  delivery  systems  can  cause  significant  casualties,  damage,  and  disruption,  such  events  pale  in  comparison 
to  the  casualties  and  damage  that  could  occur  if  terrorists  acquired  WMD  and  the  ability  to  deliver  them  effectively. 

Preventing  the  proliferation  of  W  M  D,  their  delivery  systems,  and  related  materials  and  technologies  has  long  been  a 
pillar  of  national  security.  Since  September  11,  the  nonproliferation  ofW  M  D  has  become  an  even  more  urgent  priority. 
President  Bush  made  this  clear  in  his  December  2002  N  ational  Strategy  to  Combat  Weapons  of  M  ass  Destruction,  in 
which  he  set  out  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  prevent  WMD  proliferation,  including  to  terrorists. 

In  May  2003,  President  Bush  announced  the  Proliferation  Security  Initiative  (PSI),  a  global  multilateral  arrangement  to 
seize  sensitive  cargoes  that  may  be  in  transit  to  and  from  states  and  nonstate  actors  of  proliferation  concern.  PSI  is  an 
interdiction  program.  PSI  participants  jointly  explore  and  train  in  the  best  use  of  counterproliferation  tools  —  diplo¬ 
matic,  intelligence,  and  operational  —  to  stop  proliferation  at  sea,  in  the  air,  and  on  land.  The  U  nited  States  is  working 
within  multilateral  non-proliferation  regimes  and  other  international  fora.  Bilaterally,  the  United  States  promotes  more 
stringent  non-proliferation  policies  and  programs;  strengthened  export  controls;  and  improved  border  security  to  pre¬ 
vent  terrorists  or  their  state  sponsors  from  acquiring  WM  D,  their  delivery  systems,  related  materials,  or  technologies.  As 
the  President's  National  Strategy  notes,  however,  should  diplomatic  efforts  fall  short,  the  U  nited  States  will  be  prepared 
to  deter  and  defend  against  the  full  range  of  WM  D  threats. 


Damascus  has  cooperated  with  the  U  nited  States  and  other 
foreign  governments  against  al-Qa'ida  and  other  terrorist 
organizationsand  individuals;  italso  has  discouraged  signs 
of  public  support  for  al-Qa'ida,  including  in  the  media 
and  at  mosques. 

In  September  2004,  Syria  hosted  border  security  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  Iraqis  and  took  a  number  of  measures  to 


improve  the  physical  security  of  the  border  and  establish 
security  cooperation  mechanisms.  Although  these  and 
other  efforts  by  the  Syrian  Government  have  been  partly 
successful,  more  must  be  done  in  order  to  preventthe  use 
of  Syrian  territory  by  those  individuals  and  groups  sup¬ 
porting  the  insurgency  in  Iraq. 
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Chapter  6 
Terrorist  Groups 


Title  22  of  the  US  Code,  Section  2656f,  which  requires  the  Department  of  State  to  provide  an  annual  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  terrorism,  requ ires  the  report  to  include,  inter  alia,  information  on  terrorist  groups  and  umbrella  groups  under 
which  any  terrorist  group  falls,  known  to  be  responsible  for  the  kidnapping  or  death  of  any  U  S  citizen  during  the 
preceding  five  years;  groups  known  to  be  financed  by  state  sponsors  of  terrorism  about  which  Congress  was  notified 
during  the  past  year  in  accordance  with  Section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act;  and  any  other  known  interna¬ 
tional  terrorist  group  that  the  Secretary  of  State  determined  should  be  the  subject  of  the  report.  The  list  of  designated 
Foreign  Terrorist  Organizations  (FTOs)  below  is  followed  by  a  list  of  other  selected  terrorist  groups  also  deemed  of 
relevance  in  the  global  war  on  terrorism. 

Foreign  Terrorist  Organizations 


17  N  ovember 

Abu  Nidai  Organization  (ANO) 

Abu  Sayyaf  Group  (ASG) 

Al-Aqsa  Martyrs  Brigade 
Ansar  a  I  - 1  si  a  m  (Al) 

Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA) 

Asbat  al-Ansar 
Aum  Shinrikyo  (Aum) 

Basque  Fatherland  and  Liberty  (ETA) 

Communist  Party  of  Phi  I  i  ppi  nes/N  ew  People's  Army  (CPP/N  PA) 

Continuity  Irish  Republican  Army  (CIRA) 

Gama'a  al-lslamiyya  (IG) 

HAMAS 

Harakat ul-M ujahidin  (HUM) 

H  izbaliah 

Islamic  M ovement  of  Uzbekistan  (IMU) 

Jaish-e-M ohammed  (JEM) 

Jemaah  Islamiya  Organization  (Jl) 

Al-J i had  (AJ) 

Kahane  Chai  (Kach) 

Kongra-Gel  (KGK) 

Lashkar  e-Tayyiba  (LT) 

Lashkar  i  Jhangvi  (LJ) 

Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam  (LTTE) 

Libyan  Islamic  Fighting  Group  (LIFG) 

Mujahedin-e  Khalq  Organization  (MEK) 

National  Liberation  Army  (ELN) 

Palestine  Liberation  Front  (PLF) 

Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad  (PIJ) 

Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP) 

Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine-General  Command  (PFLP-GC) 

Al-Qa'ida 

Real  IRA  (RIRA) 

Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC) 

Revolutionary  N  uclei  (RN) 

Revolutionary  People's  Liberation  Party/Front  (DH  KP/C) 

Salafist  Group  for  Call  and  Combat  (GSPC) 

Shining  Path  (SL) 

Tanzim  Qa'idatal-Jihad  fi  Bilad  al-Rafidayn  (QJBR) 

United  Self-Defense  Forces  of  Colombia  (AUC) 
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17  November 

a.k.a.  Epanastatiki  Organosi  17  Noemvri 
Revolutionary  0  rganization  17  November 

Description 

17  Novemberisa  radical  leftist  group  established  in  1975 
and  named  forthe  student  uprising  in  Greece  in  N  ovem- 
ber  1973  that  protested  the  ruling  military  junta.  17 
November  is  an  anti-Greek  establishment,  anti-United 
States,  anti-Turkey,  and  anti-NATO  group  that  seeks  the 
ouster  of  US  bases  from  Greece,  the  removal  of  Turkish 
military  forces  from  Cyprus,  and  the  severing  of  Greece's 
ties  to  NATO  and  the  European  U  nion  (EU ). 

Activities 

Initial  attacks  were  assassinations  of  senior  US  officials 
and  Greek  public  figures.  They  began  using  bombings  in 
the  1980s.  Since  1990,  17  November  has  expanded  its 
targets  to  include  EU  facilitiesand  foreign  firms  investing 
in  Greece  and  has  added  improvised  rocket  attacks  to  its 
methods.  It  supported  itself  largely  through  bank  robber¬ 
ies.  A  failed  17  N  ovember  bombing  attempt  in  June  2002 
at  the  Port  of  Piraeus  in  Athens,  coupled  with  robust  de¬ 
tective  work,  led  to  the  arrest  of  19  members  —  the  first 
17  November  operatives  ever  arrested.  In  December 
2003,  a  Greek  court  convicted  15  members  —  five  of 
whom  were  given  multiple  life  terms  —  of  hundreds  of 
crimes.  Four  other  alleged  members  were  acquitted  for 
lack  of  evidence.  In  September  2004,  several  jailed  mem¬ 
bers  serving  life  sentences  began  hunger  strikes  to  attain 
better  prison  conditions. 

Strength 

U  nknown  but  presumed  to  be  small. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Athens,  Greece. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown. 


Abu  Nidal  Organization  (ANO) 

a.k.a.  Fatah  Revolutionary  Council,  Arab 
Revolutionary  Brigades,  Black  September, 
Revolutionary  O  rganization  of  Socialist  M  uslims 

Description 

TheANO  international  terrorist  organization  was  founded 
by  Sabri  al-Banna  (a.k.a.  Abu  Nidal)  after  splitting  from 
the  PLO  in  1974.  The  group's  previous  known  structure 
consisted  of  various  functional  committees,  including 
political,  military,  and  financial.  In  November  2002  Abu 
N  idal  died  in  Baghdad;  the  new  leadership  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  remains  unclear. 


Activities 

TheANO  hascarried  out  terrorist  attacks  in  20  countries, 
killing  or  injuring  almost  900  persons.  Targets  include 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Israel, 
moderate  Palestinians,  the  PLO,  and  various  Arab  coun¬ 
tries.  M  aj or  attacks  included  the  Rome  and  Vienna  airports 
in  1985,  the  N  eve  Shalom  synagogue  in  Istanbul,  the  hi¬ 
jacking  of  Pan  Am  Flight  73  in  Karachi  in  1986,  and  the 
City  of  Poros  day-excursion  ship  attack  i  n  Greecein  1988. 
TheANO  is  suspected  of  assassinating  PLO  deputy  chief 
Abu  lyad  and  PLO  security  chief  Abu  Hul  i  n  Tunis  i  n  1991. 
TheANO  assassinated  a  Jordanian  diplomat  in  Lebanon 
in  1994  and  has  been  linked  to  the  killing  of  the  PLO 
representative  there.  The  group  has  not  staged  a  major 
attack  against  Western  targets  since  the  late  1980s. 

Strength 

Few  hundred  plus  limited  overseas  support  structure. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Al-Banna  relocated  to  Iraq  in  December  1998  where  the 
group  maintained  a  presence  until  Operation  Iraqi  Free¬ 
dom,  butitscurrentstatusin  country  isunknown.  Known 
members  have  an  operational  presence  in  Lebanon,  in¬ 
cluding  in  several  Palestinian  refugee  camps.  Authorities 
shut  down  the  ANO’s  operations  in  Libya  and  Egypt  in 
1999.  The  group  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  operate 
over  a  wide  area,  including  the  M  iddle  East,  Asia,  and 
Europe.  However,  financial  problems  and  internal  disor¬ 
ganization  have  greatly  reduced  the  group's  activities  and 
its  ability  to  maintain  cohesive  terrorist  capability. 

External  Aid 

TheANO  received  considerable  support,  including  safe 
haven,  training,  logistical  assistance,  and  financial  aid 
from  Iraq,  Libya,  and  Syria  (until  1987),  in  addition  to 
close  support  for  selected  operations. 

Abu  Sayyaf  Group  (ASG) 

Description 

The  ASG  is  primarily  a  small,  violent  Muslim  terrorist 
group  operating  in  the  southern  Philippines.  Some  ASG 
leaders  allegedly  fought  in  Afghanistan  during  the  Soviet 
war  and  are  students  and  proponents  of  radical  Islamic 
teachings.  The  group  split  from  the  much  larger  Moro 
National  Liberation  Front  in  the  early  1990s  under  the 
leadership  of  Abdurajak  Abubakar  Janjalani,  who  was 
killed  in  a  clash  with  Philippine  police  in  December  1998. 
H  isyounger  brother,  Khadaffy Janjalani,  replaced  him  as 
the  nominal  leader  of  the  group  and  appears  to  have  con¬ 
solidated  power. 

Activities 

The  ASG  engages  in  kidnappings  for  ransom,  bombings, 
beheadings,  assassinations,  and  extortion.  The  group's 
stated  goal  is  to  promote  an  independent  Islamic  state  in 
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western  M  indanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago  (areas in  the 
southern  Philippines  heavily  populated  by  M  uslims)  but 
theASG  has  primarily  used  terrorforfinancial  profit.  Re¬ 
cent  bombings  may  herald  a  return  to  a  more  radical, 
politicized  agenda,  at  least  among  certain  factions.  The 
group's  first  large-scale  action  was  a  raid  on  the  town  of 
Ipil  in  M  indanao  in  April  1995.  In  April  of  2000,  an  ASG 
faction  kidnapped  21  persons,  including  10  Western  tour¬ 
ists,  from  a  resort  in  Malaysia.  On  May  27,  2001,  the 
ASG  kidnapped  three  US  citizens  and  17  Filipinos  from  a 
tourist  resort  in  Palawan,  Philippines.  Several  of  the  hos¬ 
tages,  including  US  citizen  Guillermo  Sobero,  were 
murdered.  During  a  Philippine  military  hostage  rescue 
operation  on  June  7,  2002,  US  hostage  Gracia  Burnham 
was  rescued,  but  her  husband  Martin  Burnham  and 
Filipina  Deborah  Yap  were  killed.  Philippine  authorities 
say  that  the  ASG  had  a  role  in  the  bombing  neara  Philip¬ 
pine  military  base  in  Zamboanga  in  October  2002  that 
killed  a  US  serviceman.  In  February  2004,  Khadaffy 
Janjalani's faction  bombed  SuperFerry  14  in  Manila  Bay, 
killing  approximately  132,  and  in  M  arch,  Philippine  au¬ 
thorities  arrested  an  ASG  cell  whose  bombing  targets 
included  the  U  S  Embassy  in  M  anila. 

Strength 

Estimated  to  have  200  to  500  members. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

TheASG  was  founded  in  Basiian  Province  and  operates 
there  and  in  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Sulu  andTawi- 
Tawi  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  The  group  also  operates  on 
the  Zamboanga  peninsula,  and  members  occasionally 
travel  to  Manila.  In  mid-2003,  the  group  started  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  major  city  of  Cotobato  and  on  the  coast  of  Sultan 
Kudarat  on  Mindanao.  The  group  expanded  its  opera¬ 
tional  reach  to  Malaysia  in  2000  when  it  abducted 
foreigners  from  a  tourist  resort. 

External  Aid 

Largely  self-financing  through  ransom  and  extortion;  has 
received  support  from  Islamic  extremists  in  the  Middle 
East  and  may  receive  support  from  regional  terrorist 
groups.  Libya  publicly  paid  miilionsof  dollars forthe  re¬ 
lease  of  the  foreign  hostages  seized  from  M  alaysia  in  2000. 

Al-Aqsa  Martyrs  Brigade  (al-Aqsa) 

a.k.a.  al-Aqsa  M  artyrs  Battalion 

Description 

The  al-Aqsa  Martyrs  Brigade  consistsof  an  unknown  num¬ 
ber  of  small  cells  of  terrorists  associated  with  the 
Palestinian  Fatah  organization.  Al-Aqsa  emerged  at  the 
outset  of  the  2000  Palestinian  intifadah  to  attack  Israeli 
targets  with  the  aim  of  driving  the  Israeli  military  and  set¬ 
tlers  from  theWestBank,  Gaza  Strip,  and  Jerusalem,  and 
to  establish  a  Palestinian  state. 


Activities 

Al-Aqsa  hascarried  outshootingsand  suicide  operations 
against  Israeli  civilians  and  military  personnel  in  Israel 
and  the  Palestinian  territories,  rocket  and  mortar  attacks 
against  Israel  and  Israeli  settlements  from  the  Gaza  Strip, 
and  the  killing  of  Palestinians  suspected  of  collaborating 
with  Israel.  Al-Aqsa  has  killed  a  number  of  US  citizens, 
the  majority  of  them  dual  US-lsraeli  citizens,  in  its  at¬ 
tacks.  In  January  2002,  al-Aqsa  was  the  first  Palestinian 
terrorist  group  to  use  a  female  suicide  bomber. 

Strength 

U  nknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Al-Aqsa  operates  in  Israel,  the  West  Bank,  and  Gaza  Strip, 
and  has  only  claimed  attacks  inside  these  three  areas.  It 
may  have  followers  in  Palestinian  refugee  camps  in  south¬ 
ern  Lebanon. 

External  Aid 

In  the  lastyear,  numerous  public  accusations  suggest  Iran 
and  H  izballah  are  providing  support  to  al-Aqsa  elements, 
butthe  extent  of  external  influence  on  al-Aqsa  asa  whole 
is  not  clear. 


Ansar  al-lslam  (Al) 

a.k.a.  Ansar  al-Sunnah  Partisans  of  Islam, 

Helpers  of  Islam,  Kurdish  Taliban 

Description 

Ansaral-lslam  (Al)  isa  radical  Islamist  group  of  Iraqi  Kurds 
and  Arabs  who  have  vowed  to  establish  an  independent 
Islamic  state  in  Iraq.  The  group  was  formed  in  December 
2001.  In  the  fall  of  2003,  a  statement  was  issued  calling 
all  jihadists  in  Iraq  to  unite  under  the  name  Ansar  al- 
Sunnah  (AS).  Sincethattime,  it  Is  likely  that  Al  hasposted 
all  claims  of  attack  under  the  name  AS. 

Al  is  closely  allied  with  al-Qa'ida  and  Abu  Mus'ab  al- 
Zarqawi's  group,  Tanzim  Qa'idat  al -J i h ad  fi  Bilad 
al-Rafidayn  (QJBR)  in  Iraq.  Some  members  of  Al  trained 
in  al-Qa'ida  camps  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  group  pro¬ 
vided  safe  haven  to  al-Qa'ida  fighters  before  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF).  Since  OIF,  Al  has  become  one  of 
the  leading  groups  engaged  in  anti-Coalition  attacks  in 
Iraq  and  has  developed  a  robust  propaganda  campaign. 

Activities 

Al  continues  to  conduct  attacks  against  Coalition  forces, 
Iraqi  Government  officials  and  security  forces,  and  eth¬ 
nic  Iraqi  groups  and  political  parties.  Al  members  have 
been  implicated  in  assassinations  and  assassination  at¬ 
tempts  against  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan  (PU  K)  officials 
and  Coalition  forces,  and  also  work  closely  with  both  al- 
Qa'ida  operatives  and  associates  in  QJBR.  Al  has  also 
claimed  responsibility  for  many  high  profile  attacks,  in- 
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eluding  the  simultaneous  suicide  bombings  of  the  PU  K 
and  Kurdistan  Democratic  Party  (KDP)  party  offices  in  Ibril 
on  February  1,  2004,  and  the  bombing  of  the  U  S  military 
dining  facility  in  M  osul  on  December  21,  2004. 

Strength 

Approximately  500  to  1,000  members. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Primarily  central  and  northern  Iraq. 

External  Aid 

The  group  receives  funding,  training,  equipment,  and 
combat  support  from  al-Qa'ida,  QJBR,  and  otherinterna- 
tional  jihadist  backers  throughout  the  world.  Al  also  has 
operational  and  logistic  support  cells  in  Europe. 


Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA) 

Description 

An  Islamist  extremist  group,  the  GIA  aims  to  overthrow 
the  Algerian  regime  and  replace  it  with  a  fundamentalist 
Islamic  state.  The  GIA  began  its  violent  activity  in  1992 
after  the  military  government  suspended  legislative  elec¬ 
tions  in  anticipation  of  an  overwhelming  victory  by  the 
Islamic  Salvation  Front,  the  largest  Islamic  opposition 
party. 

Activities 

TheGIA  has  engaged  in  attacks  againstciviliansand  gov¬ 
ernment  workers.  Starting  in  1992,  the  GIA  conducted  a 
terrorist  campaign  of  civilian  massacres,  sometimes  wip¬ 
ing  out  entire  villages  in  its  area  of  operation,  and  killing 
tens  of  thousands  of  Algerians.  G  lA's  brutal  attacks  on 
civilians  alienated  them  from  the  Algerian  populace. 
Since  announcing  its  campaign  against  foreigners  living 
in  Algeria  in  1992,  the  G IA  has  killed  more  than  100  ex¬ 
patriate  men  and  women,  mostly  Europeans,  in  the 
country.  M  any  of  the  G  lA's  members  have  joined  other 
Isiamistgroupsorbeen  killed  orcaptured  by  theAlgerian 
Government.  The  GIA's  most  recent  significant  attacks 
were  in  August,  2001. 

Strength 

Precise  numbers  are  unknown,  butprobablyfewerthan  100. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Algeria,  Sahel  (i.e.  northern  Mali,  northern  Mauritania, 
and  northern  Niger),  and  Europe. 

External  Aid 

The  G  IA  has  members  in  Europe  that  provide  funding. 


Asbat  al-Ansar 

Description 

Asbat  al-Ansar,  the  League  of  the  Followers  or  Partisans' 
League,  is  a  Lebanon-based  Sunni  extremist  group,  com¬ 
posed  primarily  of  Palestinians  with  links  to  Usama  Bin 
Ladin's al-Qa'ida  organization  and  other  Sunni  extremist 
groups.  The  group  follows  an  extremist  interpretation  of 
Islam  that  justifies  violence  against  civilian  targets  to 
achieve  political  ends.  Some  of  the  group's  goals  include 
overthrowing  the  Lebanese  Government  and  thwarting 
perceived  anti-lslamic  and  pro-Western  influences  in  the 
country. 

Activities 

Asbat  al-Ansar  has  carried  out  multiple  terrorist  attacks 
in  Lebanon  since  it  first  emerged  in  the  early  1990s.  The 
group  assassinated  Lebanese  religious  leaders  and 
bombed  nightclubs,  theaters,  and  liquor  stores  in  the  mid- 
1990s.  The  group  raised  its  operational  profile  in  2000 
with  two  attacks  against  Lebanese  and  international  tar¬ 
gets.  It  was  involved  in  clashes  in  northern  Lebanon  in 
December  1999  and  carried  out  a  rocket-propelled  gre¬ 
nade  attack  on  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Beirut  in  January 
2000.  Asbat  al-Ansar's  leader,  Abu  M  uhjin,  remains  at 
large  despite  being  sentenced  to  death  in  absentia  forthe 
1994  murder  of  a  M  uslim  cleric. 

Suspected  Asbat  al-Ansar  elements  were  responsible  for 
an  attempt  in  April  2003  to  use  a  car  bomb  against  a 
McDonald's  in  a  Beirut  suburb.  By  October,  Lebanese 
security  forces  arrested  Ibn  al-Shahid,  who  is  believed  to 
be  associated  with  Asbat  al-Ansar,  and  charged  him  with 
masterminding  the  bombing  of  three  fast  food  restaurants 
in  2002  and  the  attempted  attack  on  a  McDonald's  in 
2003.  Asbat  forces  were  involved  in  other  violence  in 
Lebanon  in  2003,  including  clashes  with  members  of 
Yassir  Arafat's  Fatah  movement  in  the  'Ayn  al-H  ilwah  refu¬ 
gee  camp  and  a  rocket  attack  in  June  on  the  Future  TV 
building  in  Beirut. 

In  2004,  no  successful  terrorist  attacks  were  attributed  to 
Asbat  al-Ansar.  Flowever,  in  September,  operatives  with 
links  to  the  group  were  believed  to  be  involved  in  a 
planned  terrorist  operation  targeting  the  Italian  Embassy, 
the  U  krainian  Consulate  General,  and  Lebanese  Govern¬ 
ment  offices.  The  plot,  which  reportedly  also  involved 
other  Lebanese  Sunni  extremists,  was  thwarted  by  Ital¬ 
ian,  Lebanese,  and  Syrian  security  agencies.  In  2004, 
Asbat  al-Ansar  remained  vocal  in  its  condemnation  of 
the  United  States'  presence  in  Iraq,  and  in  April  the  group 
urged  Iraqi  insurgents  to  kill  US  and  other  hostages  to 
avenge  the  death  of  FiAM  AS  leaders  Abdul  Aziz  Rantisi 
and  Sheikh  Ahmed  Yassin.  In  October,  Mahir  al-Sa'di,  a 
member  of  Asbat  al-Ansar,  was  sentenced  in  absentia  to 
life  imprisonment  for  plotting  to  assassinate  former  US 
Ambassadorto  Lebanon  David  Satterfield  in  2000.  Until 
his  death  in  M  arch  2003,  al-Sa'di  worked  in  cooperation 
with  Abu  Muhammad  al-Masri,  the  head  of  al-Qa'ida  at 
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the  'Ayn  al-H  ilwah  refugee  camp,  where  fighting  has  oc¬ 
curred  between  Asbat  al-Ansar  and  Fatah  elements. 

Strength 

The  group  commands  about  300  fighters  in  Lebanon. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

The  group's  primary  base  of  operations  is  the  'Ayn  al- 
H  ilwah  Palestinian  refugee  camp  nearSidon  in  southern 
Lebanon. 

External  Aid 

Probably  receives  money  through  international  Sunni  ex¬ 
tremist  networks  and  possibly  Usama  Bin  Ladin'sal -Qa'ida 
network. 


Aum  Shinrikyo  (Aum) 

a.k.a.  Aum  SupremeTruth,  Aleph 

Description 

A  cult  established  in  1987  by  Shoko  Asahara,  the  Aum 
aimed  to  take  over  Japan  and  then  the  world.  Approved 
as  a  religious  entity  in  1989  under  Japanese  law,  the  group 
ran  candidates  in  a  Japanese  parliamentary  election  in 
1990.  Overtime,  the  cult  began  to  emphasize  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  stated  that  the  U  nited 
States  would  initiate  Armageddon  by  starting  World  War 
III  with  Japan.  The  Japanese  Government  revoked  its  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  Aum  asa  religiousorganization  in  October 
1995,  but  in  1997  a  Government  panel  decided  not  to 
invoke  the  Anti-Subversive  Law  against  the  group,  which 
would  have  outlawed  it.  A  1999  law  continues  to  give 
the  Japanese  Government  authorization  to  maintain  po¬ 
lice  surveillance  of  the  group  due  to  concerns  that  the 
Aum  might  launch  future  terrorist  attacks.  U  nderthe  lead¬ 
ership  of  Fumihiro  Joyu,  the  Aum  changed  its  name  to 
Aleph  in  January  2000  and  tried  to  distance  itself  from 
the  violentand  apocalyptic  teachings  of  its  founder.  How¬ 
ever,  in  late  2003,  Joyu  stepped  down,  pressured  by 
members  who  wanted  to  return  fully  to  the  worship  of 
Asahara. 

Activities 

On  March  20,  1995,  Aum  members  simultaneously  re¬ 
leased  the  chemical  nerve  agent  sarin  on  several  Tokyo 
subway  trains,  killing  12  personsand  injuring  up  to  1,500. 
The  group  was  responsible  for  other  mysterious  events 
involving  chemical  incidents  in  Japan  in  1994.  Its  efforts 
to  conduct  attacks  using  biological  agents  have  been  un¬ 
successful.  Japanese  police  arrested  Asahara  in  M  ay  1995, 
and  authorities  sentenced  him  in  February  2004  to  death 
for  his  role  in  the  attacks  of  1995.  Since  1997,  the  cult 
has  continued  to  recruit  new  members,  engage  in  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  and  acquire  property,  although  it 
scaled  back  these  activities  significantly  in  2001  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  public  outcry.  In  July  2001,  Russian  authorities 


arrested  a  group  of  Russian  Aum  followers  who  had 
planned  to  set  off  bombs  near  the  Imperial  Palace  in  To¬ 
kyo  as  part  of  an  operation  to  free  Asahara  from  jail  and 
smuggle  him  to  Russia. 

Strength 

The  Aum's  current  membership  in  Japan  is  estimated  to 
be  about  1,650  persons.  AtthetimeoftheTokyo  subway 
attack,  the  group  claimed  to  have  9,000  members  in  Ja¬ 
pan  and  as  many  as  40,000  worldwide. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

The  Aum's  principal  membership  is  located  in  Japan,  but 
a  residual  branch  comprising  about  300  followers  has 
surfaced  in  Russia. 

External  Aid 

N  one. 


Basque  Fatherland  and  Liberty  (ETA) 

a.k.a.  Euzkadi  Ta  Askatasuna,  Batasuna 

Description 

ETA  was  founded  in  1959  with  the  aim  of  establishing  an 
independent  homeland  based  on  M  arxist  principles  and 
encompassing  the  Spanish  Basque  provinces  ofVizcaya, 
Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava,  aswell  as  the  autonomous  region 
of  Navarra  and  the  southwestern  French  Departments  of 
Labourd,  Basse- Navarra,  and  Soule.  Spanish  and  French 
counterterrorism  initiatives  since  2000  have  hampered 
the  group's  operational  capabilities.  Spanish  police  ar¬ 
rested  scores  of  ETA  members  and  accomplices  in  Spain 
in  2004,  and  dozens  were  apprehended  in  France,  in¬ 
cluding  two  key  group  leaders.  These  arrests  included 
the  capture  in  October  of  two  key  ETA  leaders  in  south¬ 
western  France.  ETA's  political  wing,  Batasuna,  remains 
banned  in  Spain.  Spanish  and  French  prisons  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  hold  over  700  ETA  members. 

Activities 

Primarily  involved  in  bombings  and  assassinations  of 
Spanish  Government  officials,  security  and  military  forces, 
politicians,  and  judicial  figures,  but  has  also  targeted  jour¬ 
nalists  and  tourist  areas.  Security  service  scrutiny  and  a 
public  outcry  after  the  Islamic  extremist  train  bombing 
on  March  11,  2004,  in  Madrid  limited  ETA's  capabilities 
and  willingness  to  inflict  casualties.  ETA  conducted  no 
fatal  attacks  in  2004,  but  did  mount  several  low-level 
bombingsin  Spanish  touristareasduring  the summerand 
11  bombings  in  early  December,  each  preceded  by  a 
warning  call.  The  group  has  killed  more  than  850  per¬ 
sons  and  injured  hundreds  of  others  since  it  began  lethal 
attacks  in  the  1960s.  ETA  finances  its  activities  primarily 
through  extortion  and  robbery. 
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Strength 

U  nknown;  hundreds  of  members  plus  supporters. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Operates  primarily  in  the  Basque  autonomous  regions  of 
northern  Spain  and  southwestern  France,  but  also  has  at¬ 
tacked  Spanish  and  French  interests  elsewhere. 

External  Aid 

FI  as  received  training  at  various  times  in  the  past  in  Libya, 
Lebanon,  and  Nicaragua.  Some  ETA  members  allegedly 
fled  to  Cuba  and  Mexico  while  others  reside  in  South 
America.  ETA  members  have  operated  and  been  arrested 
in  other  European  countries,  including  Belgium, The  Neth¬ 
erlands,  and  Germany. 

Communist  Party  of  Philippines/ 

New  People's  Army  (CPP/NPA) 

Description 

The  military  wing  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  (CPP),  the  N  PA  is  a  M  aoist  group  formed  in  M  arch 
1969  with  the  aim  of  overthrowing  the  Government 
through  protracted  guerrilla  warfare.  The  chairman  of  the 
CPP's  Central  Committee  and  the  N  PA's  founder,  Jose 
Maria  Sison,  reportedly  directs  CPP  and  N  PA  activity  from 
The  Netherlands,  where  he  lives  in  self-imposed  exile. 
Fellow  Central  Committee  member  and  director  of  the 
CP  P's  overt  political  wing,  the  N  ational  Democratic  Front 
(N  DF),  Luis  Jalandoni  also  lives  in  The  Netherlands  and 
has  become  a  Dutch  citizen.  Although  primarily  a  rural- 
based  guerrilla  group,  the  N  PA  has  an  active  urban 
infrastructure  to  support  its  terrorist  activities  and  uses 
city-based  assassination  squads.  The  rebels  have  claimed 
that  the  FTO  designation  has  made  it  difficult  to  obtain 
foreign  funding  and  forced  them  to  step  up  extortion  of 
businesses  and  politicians  in  the  Philippines. 

Activities 

The  NPA  primarily  targets  Philippine  security  forces,  poli¬ 
ticians,  judges,  government  informers,  former  rebels  who 
wish  to  leave  the  N  PA,  rival  splinter  groups,  alleged  crimi¬ 
nals,  Philippine  infrastructure,  and  businesses  that  refuse 
to  pay  extortion,  or  "revolutionary  taxes.”  The  N  PA  op¬ 
poses  any  US  military  presence  in  the  Philippines  and 
attacked  US  military  interests,  killing  several  US  service 
personnel,  before  the  US  base  closures  in  1992.  Press 
reports  in  1999  and  in  late  2001  indicated  the  N  PA  was 
again  targeting  US  troops  participating  in  joint  military 
exercises,  as  well  as  US  Embassy  personnel.  The  NPA 
hasclaimed  responsibility  forthe  assassination  of  two  con¬ 
gressmen  from  Q  uezon  in  M  ay  2001  and  Cagayan  in  June 
2001  and  for  many  other  killings.  In  January  2002,  the 
NPA  publicly  expressed  its  intent  to  target  US  personnel 
if  discovered  in  N  PA  operating  areas. 


Strength 

Estimated  atlessthan  9,000,  a  number  significantly  lower 
than  its  peak  strength  of  around  25,000  in  the  1980s. 

Location/Area  of  Operations 

Operates  in  rural  Luzon,  Visayas,  and  parts  of  M  indanao. 
FI  as  cells  in  M  anila  and  other  metropolitan  centers. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown. 


Continuity  Irish  Republican  Army  (CIRA) 

a.k.a.  ContinuityArmy  Council,  Republican  Sinn  Fein 

Description 

CIRA  isa  terrorist  splinter  group  formed  in  the  mid  1990s 
as  the  clandestine  armed  wing  of  Republican  Sinn  Fein, 
which  split  from  Sinn  Fein  in  1986.  "Continuity"  refers 
to  the  group's  belief  that  it  is  carrying  on  the  original  Irish 
Republican  Army's  (IRA)  goal  of  forcing  the  British  out  of 
Northern  Ireland.  C  IRA's  aliases,  Continuity  Army  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Republican  Sinn  Fein,  were  also  designated  as 
FTOs.  CIRA  cooperates  with  the  larger  Real  IRA. 

Activities 

CIRA  has  been  active  in  Belfast  and  the  border  areas  of 
N  orthern  Ireland,  where  it  has  carried  out  bombings,  as¬ 
sassinations,  kidnappings,  hijackings,  extortion,  and 
robberies.  O  n  occasion,  it  has  provided  advance  warn¬ 
ing  to  police  of  its  attacks.  Targets  include  British  military, 
Northern  Ireland  security  forces,  and  Loyalist  paramili¬ 
tary  groups.  Unlike  the  Provisional  IRA,  CIRA  is  not 
observing  a  cease-fire.  CIRA  has  continued  its  activities 
with  a  series  of  hoax  bomb  threats,  low-level  improvised 
explosive  device  attacks,  kidnapping,  intimidation,  and 
so-called  "punishment  beatings." 

Strength 

Membership  is  small,  with  possibly  fewer  than  50  hard¬ 
core  activists.  Police  counterterrorist  operations  have 
reduced  the  group's  strength,  but  CIRA  continues  to  re¬ 
cruit,  train,  and  plan  operations. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Northern  Ireland,  Irish  Republic.  Does  not  have  an  es¬ 
tablished  presence  in  Great  Britain. 

External  Aid 

Suspected  of  receiving  funds  and  arms  from  sympathiz¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States.  May  have  acquired  arms  and 
materiel  from  the  Balkans  in  cooperation  with  the  Real  IRA. 
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Gama'a  al-lslamiyya  (IG) 

a.k.a.  Islamic  Group,  al-Gama'at 

Description 

The  IG,  Egypt's  largest  militant  group,  has  been  active 
since  the  late  1970s,  and  is  a  loosely  organized  network. 
It  has  an  external  wing  with  supporters  in  several  coun¬ 
tries.  The  group's  issuance  of  a  cease-fire  in  1997  led  to 
a  split  into  two  factions:  one,  led  by  M  ustafa  Hamza,  sup¬ 
ported  the  cease-fire;  the  other,  led  by  Rifa'i  Taha  M  usa, 
called  for  a  return  to  armed  operations.  The  IG  issued 
another  ceasefire  in  March  1999,  but  its  spiritual  leader, 
Shaykh  U  mar  Abd  al-Rahman,  sentenced  to  life  in  prison 
in  January  1996  for  his  involvement  in  the  1993  World 
Trade  Center  bombing  and  incarcerated  in  the  United 
States,  rescinded  his  support  for  the  cease-fire  in  June 
2000.  IG  has  not  conducted  an  attack  inside  Egypt  since 
the  Luxor  attack  in  1997,  which  killed  58  tourists  and 
four  Egyptians  and  wounded  dozens  more.  In  February 
1998,  a  senior  member  signed  Usama  Bin  Ladin'sfatwa 
calling  for  attacks  against  the  U  nited  States. 

In  early  2001,  Taha  M  usa  published  a  book  in  which  he 
attempted  to  justify  terrorist  attacks  that  would  cause  mass 
casualties.  Taha  M  usa  disappeared  several  monthsthere- 
after,  and  there  is  no  information  as  to  his  current 
whereabouts.  In  March  2002,  members  of  the  group's 
historic  leadership  in  Egyptdeclared  use  of  violence  mis¬ 
guided  and  renounced  its  future  use,  prompting 
denunciations  by  much  of  the  leadership  abroad.  The 
Egyptian  Government  continues  to  release  IG  members 
from  prison,  including  approximately  900  in  2003;  like¬ 
wise,  most  of  the  700  persons  released  in  2004  attheend  of 
the  M  uslim  holy  month  of  Ramadan  were  IG  members. 

For  IG  members  still  dedicated  to  violent  jihad,  their  pri¬ 
mary  goal  is  to  overthrow  the  Egyptian  Government  and 
replace  it  with  an  Islamic  state.  Disaffected  IG  members, 
such  as  those  inspired  by  Taha  M  usa  or  Abd  al-Rahman, 
may  be  interested  in  carrying  out  attacks  against  US  in¬ 
terests. 

Activities 

IG  conducted  armed  attacks  against  Egyptian  security  and 
other  Government  officials,  Coptic  Christians,  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  opponentsof  Islamic  extremism  before  the  cease-fire. 
After  the  1997  cease-fire,  the  faction  led  by  Taha  Musa 
launched  attacks  on  tourists  in  Egypt,  most  notably  the 
attack  in  November  1997  at  Luxor.  IG  also  claimed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  attempt  in  June  1995  to  assassinate 
Egyptian  President  Hosni  M  ubarak  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethio¬ 
pia. 

Strength 

Unknown.  At  its  peak  IG  probably  commanded  several 
thousand  hard-core  members  and  a  like  number  of  sym¬ 
pathizers.  The  1999  cease-fire,  security  crackdowns 
following  the  attack  in  Luxor  in  1997  and,  more  recently, 


security  efforts  following  September  11  probably  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  group's  numbers. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

O  perates  mainly  in  the  al-M  inya,  Asyut,  Q  ina,  and  Sohaj 
G overnorates  of  southern  Egypt.  Also  appears  to  have 
support  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  other  urban  locations, 
particularly  among  unemployed  graduates  and  students. 
H  asa  worldwide  presence,  including  in  the  U  nited  King¬ 
dom,  Afghanistan,  Yemen,  and  variouslocationsin  Europe. 

External  Aid 

Unknown.  There  is  some  evidence  that  Usama  bin  Ladin 
and  Afghan  militant  groups  support  the  organization.  IG 
also  may  obtain  some  funding  through  various  Islamic 
non-governmental  organizations  (IMG  Os). 

HAMAS 

a.k.a.  Islamic  Resistance  Movement 

Description 

HAMAS  was  formed  in  late  1987  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Palestinian  branch  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood.  Various 
HAMAS  elements  have  used  both  violent  and  political 
means,  including  terrorism,  to  pursue  the  goal  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  Islamic  Palestinian  state  in  Israel.  It  is  loosely 
structured,  with  some  elements  working  clandestinely  and 
others  operating  openly  through  mosques  and  social  ser¬ 
vice  institutionsto  recruit  members,  raise  money,  organize 
activities,  and  distribute  propaganda.  HAMAS'  strength 
is  concentrated  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  West  Bank. 

Activities 

HAM  AS  terrorists,  especially  those  in  the  Izz  al-Din  al- 
Qassam  Brigades,  have  conducted  many  attacks, 
including  large-scale  suicide  bombings,  against  Israeli  ci¬ 
vilian  and  military  targets.  HAMAS  maintained  the  pace 
of  its  operational  activity  in  2004,  claiming  numerous  at¬ 
tacks  against  Israeli  interests.  HAMAS  has  not  yet 
directly  targeted  US  interests,  although  the  group  makes 
little  or  no  effort  to  avoid  targets  frequented  by  foreign¬ 
ers.  HAMAS  continues  to  confine  its  attacks  to  Israelis 
inside  Israel  and  the  occupied  territories. 

Strength 

U  nknown  number  of  official  members;  tens  of  thousands 
of  supporters  and  sympathizers. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

HAM  AS  currently  limits  its  terrorist  operations  to  Israeli 
military  and  civilian  targets  in  the  West  Bank,  Gaza  Strip, 
and  Israel.  Two  of  the  group's  most  senior  leaders  in  the 
Gaza  Strip,  Shaykh  Ahmad  Yasin  and  Abd  al  Aziz  al 
Rantisi,  were  killed  in  Israeli  airstrikesin  2004.  The  group 
retains  a  cadre  of  senior  leaders  spread  throughout  the 
Gaza  Strip,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iran,  and  the  Gulf  States. 
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External  Aid 

Receives  some  funding  from  Iran  but  primarily  relies  on 
donations  from  Palestinian  expatriates  around  the  world 
and  private  benefactors  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab 
states.  Some  fundraising  and  propaganda  activity  take 
place  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America. 


Harakat  ul-Mujahidin  (HUM) 

a.k.a.  Harakat ul-Ansar 

Description 

HUM  is  an  Islamist  militant  group  based  in  Pakistan  that 
operates  primarily  in  Kashmir.  It  is  politically  aligned 
with  the  radical  political  party  Jamiat  U  lema-i-lslam's 
Fazlur  Rehman  faction  (JU  l-F).  The  long-time  leader  of 
the  group,  Fazlur  Rehman  Khalil,  in  mid-February  2000 
stepped  down  as  H  U  M  emir,  turning  the  reins  over  to  the 
popular  Kashmiri  commander  and  his  second-in-com- 
mand,  Farooqi  Kashmiri.  Khalil,  who  has  been  linked  to 
Usama  Bin  Ladin  and  signed  hisfatwa  in  February  1998 
calling  for  attacks  on  USand  Western  interests,  assumed 
the  position  of  H  U  M  Secretary  General.  HUM  oper¬ 
ated  terrorist  training  camps  in  eastern  Afghanistan  until 
Coalition  air  strikes  destroyed  them  during  fall  2001. 
Khalil  was  detained  by  the  Pakistanis  in  mid-2004  and 
subsequently  released  in  late  December.  In  2003,  HUM 
began  using  the  name  Jamiat  ul-Ansar  (JUA),  and  Paki¬ 
stan  banned  JU  A  in  N  ovember  2003. 

Activities 

Has  conducted  a  number  of  operations  against  Indian 
troops  and  civilian  targets  in  Kashmir.  Linked  to  the 
Kashmiri  militantgroup  al-Faran  that  kidnapped  fiveWest- 
ern  tourists  in  Kashmir  in  July  1995;  one  was  killed  in 
August  1995,  and  the  other  four  reportedly  were  killed  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  HUM  was  responsible  for 
the  hijacking  of  an  Indian  airliner  on  December  24, 1999, 
which  resulted  in  the  release  of  Masood  Azhar.  Azhar, 
an  important  leader  in  the  former  Harakat  ul-Ansar,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Indians  in  1994  and  founded  Jaish-e- 
Muhammad  after  his  release.  Also  released  in  1999  was 
Ahmed  O  mar  Sheik,  who  was  convicted  of  the  abduc¬ 
tion/murder  in  January-February  2002  of  US  journalist 
Daniel  Pearl. 

Strength 

Has  several  hundred  armed  supporters  located  in  Azad 
Kashmir,  Pakistan,  and  India's  southern  Kashmirand  Doda 
regions  and  in  the  Kashmir  valley.  Supporters  are  mostly 
Pakistanis  and  Kashmiris  and  also  include  Afghans  and 
Arab  veterans  of  the  Afghan  war.  Uses  light  and  heavy 
machineguns,  assault  rifles,  mortars,  explosives,  and  rock¬ 
ets.  HUM  lost  a  significant  share  of  its  membership  in 
defections  to  the  Jaish-e-M  ohammed  (JEM)  in  2000. 


Location/Area  of  Operation 

Based  in  M uzaffarabad,  Rawalpindi,  and  several  other 
towns  in  Pakistan,  but  members  conduct  insurgent  and 
terrorist  activities  primarily  in  Kashmir.  HUM  trained  its 
militants  in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan. 

External  Aid 

Collects  donations  from  Saudi  Arabia,  other  Gulf  and  Is¬ 
lamic  states,  Pakistanis  and  Kashmiris.  HUM'S  financial 
collection  methods  also  include  soliciting  donations  in 
magazine  ads  and  pamphlets.  The  sources  and  amount 
of  H  U  M 's  military  funding  are  unknown.  In  anticipation 
of  asset  seizures  in  2001  by  the  Pakistani  Government, 
the  HUM  withdrew  funds  from  bank  accounts  and  in¬ 
vested  in  legal  businesses,  such  as  commodity  trading, 
real  estate,  and  production  of  consumer  goods.  Its 
fundraising  in  Pakistan  has  been  constrained  since  the 
Government  clampdown  on  extremist  groups  and  freez¬ 
ing  of  terrorist  assets. 

Hizballah 

a.k.a.  Party  of  God,  Islamic  Jihad, 

Islamic  Jihad  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 

Description 

Formed  in  1982  in  response  to  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Leba¬ 
non,  this  Lebanon-based  radical  Shia  group  takes  its 
ideological  inspiration  from  the  Iranian  revolution  and 
the  teachings  of  the  late  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  The  Majlis 
al-Shura,  or  Consultative  Council,  is  the  group's  highest 
governing  body  and  is  led  by  Secretary  General  Hasan 
N  asrallah.  H  izballah  isdedicated  to  liberatingjerusalem 
and  eliminating  Israel,  and  has  formally  advocated  ulti¬ 
mate  establishment  of  Islamic  rule  in  Lebanon. 
Nonetheless,  Hizballah  has  actively  participated  in 
Lebanon's  political  system  since  1992.  Hizballah  is 
closely  allied  with,  and  often  directed  by,  Iran  but  has  the 
capability  and  willingness  to  act  independently.  Though 
H  izballah  does  not  share  the  Syrian  regime's  secular  ori¬ 
entation,  the  group  has  been  a  strong  ally  in  helping  Syria 
advance  its  political  objectives  in  the  region. 

Activities 

Known  or  suspected  to  have  been  involved  in  numerous 
anti-USand  anti-Israeli  terrorist  attacks,  including  the  sui¬ 
cide  truck  bombings  of  the  U  S  Embassy  and  U  S  M  arine 
barracks  in  Beirut  in  1983  and  the  US  Embassy  annex  in 
Beirut  in  1984.  Three  members  of  Hizballah,  'Imad 
M  ughniyah,  H  asan  Izz-al-D in,  and  Ali  Atwa,  are  on  the 
FBI's  list  of  22  Most  Wanted  Terrorists  for  the  1985  hi¬ 
jacking  ofTWA  Flight  847  during  which  a  U  S  N  avy  diver 
was  murdered.  Elements  of  the  group  were  responsible 
forthe  kidnapping  and  detention  of  Americans  and  other 
Westerners  in  Lebanon  in  the  1980s.  Hizballah  also  at¬ 
tacked  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Argentina  in  1992  and  the 
Israeli  cultural  center  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1994.  In  2000, 
H  izballah  operatives  captured  three  Israeli  soldiersin  the 
Shab'a  Farms  and  kidnapped  an  Israeli  noncombatant. 
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H  izballah  also  provides  guidance  and  financial  and  op¬ 
erational  support  for  Palestinian  extremist  groups  engaged 
in  terrorist  operations  in  Israel  and  the  occupied  territories. 

In  2004,  H  izballah  launched  an  unmanned  aerial  vehicle 
(UAV)  that  left  Lebanese  airspace  and  flew  over  the  Is¬ 
raeli  town  of  Nahariya  before  crashing  into  Lebanese 
territorial  waters.  Ten  days  priorto  the  event,  the  H  izballah 
Secretary  General  said  H izballah  would  come  up  with 
new  measures  to  counter  Israeli  Air  Force  violations  of 
Lebanese  airspace.  H  izballah  also  continued  launching 
small  scale  attacks  across  the  Israeli  border,  resulting  in 
the  deaths  of  several  Israeli  soldiers.  In  March  2004, 
Hizballah  and  HAMAS  signed  an  agreement  to  increase 
joint  efforts  to  perpetrate  attacks  against  Israel.  In  late 
2004,  Hizballah's  al-M anar  television  station,  based  in 
Beirut  with  an  estimated  ten  million  viewers  worldwide, 
was  prohibited  from  broadcasting  in  France.  Al-M  anar 
was  placed  on  the  Terrorist  Exclusion  List  (TEL)  in  the 
U  nited  States,  which  led  to  its  removal  from  the  program 
offerings  of  its  main  cable  service  provider,  and  made  it 
more  difficult  for  al-M  anar  associates  and  affiliates  to 
operate  in  the  United  States. 

Strength 

Several  thousand  supporters  and  a  few  hundred  terrorist 
operatives. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Operates  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  Beirut,  the  Beka'a 
Valley,  and  southern  Lebanon.  H  as  established  cells  in 
Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  N  orth  America,  and  Asia. 

External  Aid 

Receives  financial,  training,  weapons,  explosives,  politi¬ 
cal,  diplomatic,  and  organizational  aid  from  Iran,  and 
diplomatic,  political,  and  logistical  support  from  Syria. 
H  izballah  also  receives  funding  from  charitable  donations 
and  business  interests. 


Islamic  Movement  of  Uzbekistan  (IMU) 

Description 

The  Islamic  Movement  of  Uzbekistan  (IM  U)  is  a  group  of 
Islamic  militants  from  Uzbekistan  and  otherCentral  Asian 
states.  The  IMU  is  closely  affiliated  with  al-Qa'ida  and, 
under  the  leadership  of  Tohir  Yoldashev,  has  embraced 
Usama  Bin  Ladin's  anti-US,  anti-Western  agenda.  The 
IM  U  also  remains  committed  to  its  original  goals  of  over¬ 
throwing  U  zbekistani  President  Karimov  and  establishing 
an  Islamic  state  in  Uzbekistan. 

Activities 

The  IM  U  in  recentyears  has  participated  in  attackson  US 
and  Coalition  soldiers  in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  and 
plotted  attackson  USdiplomatic  facilitiesin  Central  Asia. 


In  N ovember  2004,  the  IMU  was  blamed  for  an  explo¬ 
sion  in  the  southern  Kyrgyzstani  city  of  Osh  that  killed 
one  police  officer  and  one  terrorist.  In  May  2003, 
Kyrgyzstani  security  forces  disrupted  an  IMU  cell  that  was 
seeking  to  bomb  the  US  Embassy  and  a  nearby  hotel  in 
Bishkek,  Kyrgyzstan.  The  IMU  was  also  responsible  for 
explosions  in  Bishkek  in  December  2002  and  Osh  in  M  ay 
2003  that  killed  eightpeople.  The  IMU  primarily  targeted 
Uzbekistani  interests  before  October  2001  and  isbelieved 
to  have  been  responsible  for  five  car  bombs  in  Tashkent 
in  February  1999.  IMU  mi  I  itants  also  took  foreigners  hos¬ 
tage  in  1999  and  2000,  including  four  U  S  citizens  who 
were  mountain  climbing  in  August  2000  and  four  Japa¬ 
nese  geologists  and  eight  Kyrgyzstani  soldiers  in  August 
1999. 

Strength 

Probably  fewer  than  500. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

IMU  militants  are  scattered  throughout  South  Asia, 
Tajikistan,  and  Iran.  The  area  of  operations  includes  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  Iran,  Kyrgyzstan,  Pakistan,  Tajikistan, 
Kazakhstan,  and  Uzbekistan. 

External  Aid 

The  IMU  receives  support  from  other  Islamic  extremist 
groups  and  patrons  in  the  M  iddle  East  and  Central  and 
South  Asia. 


Jaish-e-Mohammed  (JEM) 

a.k.a.  Army  of  M  ohammedTehrik  ul-Furqaan,  Khuddam- 
ul-lslam 

Description 

The  Jaish-e-Mohammed  is  an  Islamic  extremist  group 
based  in  Pakistan  that  was  formed  in  early  2000  by 
M  asood  Azhar  upon  his  release  from  prison  in  India.  The 
group's  aim  is  to  unite  Kashmir  with  Pakistan.  It  is  politi¬ 
cally  aligned  with  the  radical  political  party  Jamiat 
U  lema-i-lslam's  Fazlur  Rehman  faction  (JU  l-F).  By  2003, 
JEM  had  splintered  into  Khuddam  ul-lslam  (KU  I),  headed 
by  Azhar,  and  Jamaatul-Furqan  (JU  F),  led  by  Abdul  Jabbar, 
who  was  released  in  August  2004  from  Pakistani  custody 
after  being  detained  forsuspected  involvementin  the  De¬ 
cember  2003  assassination  attempts  against  President 
Musharraf.  Pakistan  banned  KU  I  andJUF  in  November 
2003.  Elements  of  JEM  and  Lashkare-Tayyiba  combined 
with  other  groups  to  mount  attacks  as  "The  Save  Kashmir 
M  ovement." 

Activities 

The  JEM's  leader,  M  asood  Azhar,  was  released  from  In¬ 
dian  imprisonment  in  December  1999  in  exchange  for 
155  hijacked  Indian  Airlines  hostages.  The  Harakat-ul- 
Ansar  (HUA)  kidnappings  in  1994  of  US  and  British 
nationals  by  O  mar  Sheik  in  N  ew  Delhi  and  the  H  U  A/al- 
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Faran  kidnappings  in  July  1995  of  Westerners  in  Kashmir 
were  two  of  several  previous  HU  A  efforts  to  free  Azhar. 
On  October  1,  2001,  JEM  claimed  responsibility  for  a 
suicide  attack  on  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  legislative  as¬ 
sembly  building  in  Srinagar  that  killed  at  least  31  persons 
but  later  denied  the  claim.  The  Indian  Government  has 
publicly  implicated  JEM ,  along  with  Lashkar  e-Tayyiba, 
for  the  December  13,  2001,  attack  on  the  Indian  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  killed  nine  and  injured  18.  Pakistani  authorities 
suspect  that  perpetrators  of  fatal  anti-Christian  attacks  in 
Islamabad,  Murree,  and  Taxila  during  2002  were  affili¬ 
ated  with  JEM  .  The  Pakistanis  have  implicated  elements 
of  JEM  in  the  assassination  attempts  against  President 
Musharraf  in  December  2003. 

Strength 

Has  several  hundred  armed  supporters  located  in  Paki¬ 
stan  and  in  India's  southern  Kashmir  and  Doda  regions 
and  in  the  Kashmir  valley,  including  a  large  cadre  of  former 
HUM  members.  Supporters  are  mostly  Pakistanis  and 
Kashmirisand  also  includeAfghansand  Arab  veterans  of 
the  Afghan  war. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Pakistan.  JEM  maintained  training  camps  in  Afghanistan 
until  the  fall  of  2001. 

External  Aid 

Most  of  JEM's  cadre  and  material  resources  have  been 
drawn  from  the  militant  groups  Harakat  ul-Jihad-i-lslami 
(HUJI)  and  the  Harakat  ul-Mujahidin  (HUM).  JEM  had 
close  ties  to  Afghan  Arabs  and  the  Taliban.  Usama  bin 
Ladin  is  suspected  of  giving  funding  to  JEM  .  JEM  also  col¬ 
lects  funds  through  donation  requests  in  magazines  and 
pamphlets.  In  anticipation  of  asset  seizures  by  the  Paki¬ 
stani  Government,  JEM  withdrew  funds  from  bank 
accountsand  invested  in  legal  businesses,  such  ascommod- 
ity  trading,  real  estate,  and  production  of  consumer  goods. 


Jemaah  Islamiya  Organization  (Jl) 

Description 

Jemaah  Islamiya  Organization  is  responsible  for  numer¬ 
ous  high-profile  bombings,  including  the  bombing  of  the 
J.  W.  M  arriott  H  otel  in  Jakarta  on  August  5,  2003,  and  the 
Bali  bombings  on  October  12,  2002.  Members  of  the 
group  have  also  been  implicated  in  the  September  9, 
2004,  attack  outside  the  Australian  Embassy  in  Jakarta. 
The  Bali  attack,  which  left  more  than  200  dead,  was  re¬ 
portedly  the  final  outcome  of  meetings  in  early  2002  in 
Thailand,  where  attacks  in  Singapore  and  against  soft  tar¬ 
gets  such  as  tourist  spots  were  also  considered.  In  June 
2003,  authorities  disrupted  ajl  plan  to  attack  several  West¬ 
ern  embassies  and  tourist  sites  i  n  Thai  land.  In  December 
2001,  Singaporean  authorities  uncovered  a  Jl  plot  to  at¬ 
tack  the  US  and  Israeli  Embassies  and  British  and 
Australian  diplomatic  buildings  in  Singapore.  Jl  is  also 
responsible  for  the  coordinated  bombings  of  numerous 


Christian  churches  in  Indonesia  on  Christmas  Eve  2000 
and  was  involved  in  the  bombings  of  several  targets  in 
Manila  on  December  31,  2000.  The  capture  in  August 
2003  of  Indonesian  Riduan  bin  Isomoddin  (a.k.a. 
Hambali),  Jl  leader  and  al-Qa'ida  Southeast  Asia  opera¬ 
tions  chief,  damaged  the  Jl,  but  the  group  maintains  its 
ability  to  target  Western  interests  in  the  region  and  to  re¬ 
cruit  new  members  through  a  network  of  radical  Islamic 
schools  based  primarily  in  Indonesia.  The  emir,  or  spiri¬ 
tual  leader,  of  Jl,  Abu  Bakar  Ba'asyir,  was  on  trial  atyear's 
end  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  commit  terrorist  acts, 
and  for  his  links  to  the  Bali  and  Jakarta  Marriott  bombings 
and  to  a  cache  of  arms  and  explosives  found  in  central  Java. 

Strength 

Exact  numbers  are  unknown,  butSoutheastAsian  authori - 
tiescontinueto  uncoverand  arrestjl  elements.  Estimates 
of  total  Jl  members  vary  widely  from  the  hundreds  to  the 
thousands. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Jl  is  believed  to  have  cells  spanning  Indonesia,  M  alaysia, 
and  the  Philippines. 

External  Aid 

Investigations  indicate  that  Jl  is  fully  capable  of  its  own 
fundraising,  although  it  also  receives  financial,  ideologi¬ 
cal,  and  logistical  support  from  M  iddle  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  contacts,  non-governmental  organizations,  and 
other  groups. 


Al-Jihad  (AJ) 

a.k.a.  Jihad  Group,  Egyptian  Islamic  Jihad,  EIJ 

Description 

This  Egyptian  Islamic  extremist  group  merged  with  Usama 
Bin  Ladin's  al-Qa'ida  organization  in  2001.  Usama  Bin 
Ladin's  deputy,  Ayman  al-Zawahiri,  was  the  former  head 
ofAJ.  Active  since  the  1970s,  AJ's  primary  goal  has  been 
the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  Government  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  Islamic  state.  The  group's  primary 
targets,  historically,  have  been  high-level  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernmentofficialsas well  asUSand  Israeli  interestsin  Egypt 
and  abroad.  Regular  Egyptian  crackdowns  on  extrem¬ 
ists,  including  on  AJ,  have  greatly  reduced  AJ  capabilities 
in  Egypt. 

Activities 

The  original  AJ  was  responsible  for  the  1981  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat.  It  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  attempted  assassinations  of  Interior 
M  inister  H  assan  al-Alfi  in  August  1993  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter  Atef  Sedky  in  N  ovember  1993.  AJ  has  not  conducted 
an  attack  inside  Egypt  since  1993  and  has  never  success¬ 
fully  targeted  foreign  tourists  there.  The  group  was 
responsible  for  the  Egyptian  Embassy  bombing  in 
Islamabad  in  1995  and  a  disrupted  plot  against  the  US 
Embassy  in  Albania  in  1998. 
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Strength 

Unknown,  but  probably  has  several  hundred  hard-core 
members  inside  and  outside  of  Egypt. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

H  istorically  AJ  operated  in  the  Cairo  area.  M  ostAJ  mem¬ 
bers  today  are  outside  Egypt  in  countries  such  as 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Lebanon,  the  U  nited  Kingdom,  and 
Yemen.  AJ  activities  have  been  centered  outside  Egypt 
for  several  years  under  the  auspices  of  al-Qa'ida. 

External  Aid 

Unknown.  Since  1998  AJ  received  most  of  its  funding 
from  al-Qa'ida,  and  these  close  ties  culminated  in  the 
eventual  merger  of  the  groups.  Some  funding  may  come 
from  various  Islamic  non-governmental  organizations, 
cover  businesses,  and  criminal  acts. 


Kahane  Chai  (Kach) 

Description 

Kach's  stated  goal  is  to  restore  the  biblical  state  of  Israel. 
Kach,  founded  by  radical  Israeli-American  rabbi  Meir 
Kahane,  and  its  offshoot  Kahane  Chai,  (translation: 
"Kahane  Lives"),  founded  by  M  eir  Kahane'sson  Binyamin 
following  his  father's  1990  assassination  in  the  United 
States,  were  declared  to  be  terrorist  organizations  in  1994 
by  the  Israeli  Cabinet  under  its  1948  Terrorism  Law.  This 
followed  the  groups'  statements  in  support  of  Dr.  Baruch 
Goldstein's  attack  in  February  1994  on  the  ai-lbrahimi 
Mosque  (Goldstein  was  affiliated  with  Kach)  and  their 
verbal  attackson  the  Israeli  Government.  Palestinian  gun¬ 
men  killed  Binyamin  Kahane  and  his  wife  in  a  drive-by 
shooting  in  December  2000  in  the  West  Bank. 

Activities 

The  group  has  organized  protests  against  the  Israeli  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Kach  has  harassed  and  threatened  Arabs, 
Palestinians,  and  Israeli  Government  officials,  and  has 
vowed  revenge  for  the  death  of  Binyamin  Kahane  and  his 
wife.  Kach  is  suspected  of  involvement  in  a  number  of 
low-level  attacks  since  the  start  of  the  al-Aqsa  intifadah 
in  2000.  Known  Kach  sympathizers  are  becoming  more 
vocal  and  active  against  the  planned  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  the  Gaza  Strip  in  mid-2005. 

Strength 

U  nknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Israel  and  West  Bank  settlements,  particularly  Q  iryatArba' 
in  Hebron. 

External  Aid 

Receives  support  from  sympathizers  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 


Kongra-Gel  (KGK) 

a.k.a.  Kurdistan  Workers'  Party,  PKK,  Kurdistan  Free¬ 
dom  and  Democracy  Congress,  KADEK,  Kurdistan 
People's  Congress,  Freedom  and  Democracy  Con¬ 
gress  of  Kurdistan 

Description 

The  Kongra-Gel  was  founded  by  Abdullah  Ocalan  in  1974 
asa  M  arxist-Leninistseparatistorganization  and  formally 
named  the  Kurdistan  Workers'  Party  in  1978.  The  group, 
composed  primarily  of  Turkish  Kurds,  began  its  campaign 
of  armed  violence  in  1984,  which  has  resulted  in  some 
30,000  casualties.  The  PKK's  goal  has  been  to  establish 
an  independent,  democratic  Kurdish  state  in  southeast 
Turkey,  northern  Iraq,  and  parts  of  Iran  and  Syria.  In  the 
early  1990s,  the  PKK  moved  beyond  rural-based  insur¬ 
gent  activities  to  include  urban  terrorism.  Turkish 
authorities  captured  Ocalan  in  Kenya  in  early  1999,  and 
the  Turkish  State  Security  Court  subsequently  sentenced 
him  to  death.  In  August  1999,  Ocalan  announced  a 
"peace  initiative,"  ordering  members  to  refrain  from  vio¬ 
lence  and  requesting  dialogue  with  Ankara  on  Kurdish 
issues.  At  a  PKK  Congress  in  January  2000,  members 
supported  Ocalan's  initiative  and  claimed  the  group  now 
would  use  only  political  means  to  achieve  its  public  goal 
ofimproved  rights  for  Kurds  in  Turkey.  In  April  2002  atits 
8th  Party  Congress,  the  PKK  changed  its  name  to  the 
Kurdistan  Freedom  and  Democracy  Congress  (KADEK) 
and  proclaimed  a  commitment  to  non-violent  activities 
in  support  of  Kurdish  rights.  In  late  2003,  the  group  sought 
to  engineer  another  political  face-lift,  renaming  itself 
Kongra-Gel  (KGK)  and  promoting  its  "peaceful"  intentions 
while  continuing  to  conduct attacksin  "self-defense"  and 
to  refuse  disarmament.  After  five  years,  the  group's  hard¬ 
line  militant  wing,  the  People's  Defense  Force  (HPG), 
renounced  its  self-imposed  cease-fire  on  June  1,  2004. 
Over  the  course  of  the  cease-fire,  the  group  had  divided 
into  two  factions  -  politically-minded  reformists,  and 
hardliners  who  advocated  a  return  to  violence.  The 
hardliners  took  control  of  the  group  in  February  2004. 

Activities 

Primary  targets  have  been  Turkish  Government  security 
forces,  local  Turkish  officials,  and  villagers  who  oppose 
the  organization  in  Turkey.  It  conducted  attacks  on  Turk¬ 
ish  diplomatic  and  commercial  facilities  in  dozensofWest 
European  cities  in  1993  and  again  in  spring  1995.  In  an 
attempt  to  damageTurkey's  tourist  industry,  thethen-PKK 
bombed  tourist  sites  and  hotels  and  kidnapped  foreign 
tourists  in  the  early-to-mid-1990s.  While  most  of  the 
group's  violence  in  2004  was  directed  toward  Turkish  se¬ 
curity  forces,  KGK  was  likely  responsible  for  an 
unsuccessful  July  car  bomb  attack  against  the  governor 
ofVan  Province,  although  it  publicly  denied  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  may  have  played  a  role  in  the  August  bombings 
of  two  Istanbul  hotels  and  a  gas  complex  in  which  two 
people  died. 
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Strength 

Approximately  4,000  to  5,000,  3,000  to  3,500  of  whom 
currently  are  located  in  northern  Iraq.  The  group  has  thou¬ 
sands  of  sympathizers  in  Turkey  and  Europe.  In  November, 
Dutch  police  raided  a  suspected  KG  K  training  camp  in  The 
Netherlands,  arresting  roughly  30  suspected  members. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Operates  primarily  in  Turkey,  Iraq,  Europe,  and  the 
M  iddle  East. 

External  Aid 

Has  received  safe  haven  and  modest  aid  from  Syria,  Iraq, 
and  Iran.  Syria  and  Iran  appear  to  cooperate  with  Turkey 
against  KG  K  in  a  limited  fashion  when  it  serves  their  im¬ 
mediate  interests.  KGK  uses  Europe  for  fundraising  and 
conducting  political  propaganda. 

Lashkar  e-Tayyiba  (LT) 

a.k.a.  Army  of  the  Righteous,  Lashkar-e-Toiba,  al 
M  onsooreen,  al-M  ansoorian,  Army  of  the  Pure,  Army 
of  the  Righteous,  Army  of  the  Pure  and  Righteous 

Description 

LT  is  the  armed  wing  of  the  Pakistan-based  religious  or¬ 
ganization,  M  arkaz-ud-D  awa-wal-lrshad  (MDI),  an 
anti-US  Sunni  missionary  organization  formed  in  1989. 
LT  is  led  by  Hafiz  M  uhammad  Saeed  and  is  one  of  the 
three  largest  and  best  trained  groups  fighting  in  Kashmir 
against  India.  It  is  not  connected  to  any  political  party. 
The  Pakistani  Government  banned  the  group  and  froze 
its  assets  in  January  2002.  Elements  of  LT  and  Jaish-e- 
Mohammed  combined  with  other groupsto  mountattacks 
as  "The  Save  Kashmir  M  ovement.” 

Activities 

LT  has  conducted  a  number  of  operations  against  Indian 
troops  and  civilian  targets  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  since 
1993.  LT  claimed  responsibility  for  numerous  attacks  in 

2001,  including  an  attack  in  January  on  Srinagar  airport 
that  killed  five  Indians;  an  attack  on  a  police  station  in 
Srinagar  that  killed  at  least  eight  officers  and  wounded 
several  others;  and  an  attack  in  April  against  Indian  bor¬ 
der  security  forces  that  left  at  least  four  dead.  The  Indian 
Government  publicly  implicated  LT,  along  with  JEM ,  for 
the  attack  on  December  13,  2001,  on  the  Indian  Parlia¬ 
ment  building,  although  concrete  evidence  is  lacking.  LT 
is  also  suspected  of  involvement  in  the  attack  on  May  14, 

2002,  on  an  Indian  Army  base  in  Kaluchak  that  left  36 
dead.  Senior  al-Qa'ida  lieutenant  Abu  Zubaydah  was 
captured  at  an  LT  safe  house  in  Faisalabad  in  M  arch  2002, 
suggesting  some  members  are  facilitating  the  movement 
of  al-Qa'ida  members  in  Pakistan. 

Strength 

Has  several  thousand  members  in  Azad  Kashmir,  Paki¬ 
stan,  in  the  southern  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  Doda 


regions,  and  in  the  Kashmir  valley.  Almost  all  LT  mem¬ 
bers  are  Pakistanis  from  madrassas  across  Pakistan  or 
Afghan  veterans  of  the  Afghan  wars. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Based  in  M  uridke  (near  Lahore)  and  M  uzaffarabad. 

External  Aid 

Collects  donations  from  the  Pakistani  community  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  United  Kingdom,  Islamic  NGOs,  and 
Pakistani  and  other  Kashmiri  business  people.  LT  also 
maintainsa  Web  site  (under the  nameJamaatud-Daawa), 
through  which  it  solicits  funds  and  provides  information 
on  the  group's  activities.  The  amount  of  LT  funding  is  un¬ 
known.  LT  maintains  ties  to  religious/militant  groups 
around  the  world,  ranging  from  the  Philippines  to  the 
M  iddle  East  and  Chechnya  through  the  fraternal  network 
of  its  parent  organization  Jamaat  ud-Dawa  (formerly 
M  arkaz  Dawa  ul-lrshad).  In  anticipation  of  asset  seizures 
by  the  Pakistani  Government,  the  LT  withdrew  fundsfrom 
bank  accounts  and  invested  in  legal  businesses,  such  as 
commodity  trading,  real  estate,  and  production  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods. 

Lashkar  i  Jhangvi  (LJ) 

Description 

Lashkar  i  Jhangvi  (LJ)  is  the  militant  offshoot  of  the  Sunni 
sectarian  group  Sipah-i-Sahaba  Pakistan.  LJ  focuses  pri¬ 
marily  on  anti-Shia  attacks  and  was  banned  by  Pakistani 
President  M  usharraf  in  August  2001  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
rein  in  sectarian  violence.  Many  of  its  members  then 
sought  refuge  in  Afghanistan  with  theTal i ban,  with  whom 
they  had  existing  ties.  After  the  collapse  of  theTaliban,  LJ 
members  became  active  in  aiding  other  terrorists  with 
safe  houses,  false  identities,  and  protection  in  Pakistani 
cities,  including  Karachi,  Peshawar,  and  Rawalpindi.  In 
January  2003,  the  United  States  added  LJ  to  the  list  of 
Foreign  Terrorist  O  rganizations. 

Activities 

LJ  specializes  in  armed  attacks  and  bombings.  The  group 
attempted  to  assassinate  former  Prime  Minister  Nawaz 
Sharif  and  his  brother  Shabaz  Sharif,  Chief  Minister  of 
Punjab  Province,  in  January  1999.  Pakistani  authorities 
have  publicly  linked  LJ  members  to  the  kidnap  and  mur¬ 
der  of  US  journalist  Daniel  Pearl  in  early  2002.  Police 
officials  initially  suspected  LJ  members  were  involved  in 
the  two  suicide  car  bombings  in  Karachi  in  2002  against 
a  French  shuttle  bus  in  M  ay  and  the  U  S  Consulate  in  June, 
but  their  subsequent  investigations  have  not  led  to  any  LJ 
members  being  charged  in  the  attacks.  Similarly,  press 
reports  have  linked  LJ  to  attacks  on  Christian  targets  in 
Pakistan,  including  a  grenade  assault  on  the  Protestant 
International  Church  in  Islamabad  in  March  2002  that 
killed  two  U  S  citizens,  but  no  formal  charges  have  been 
filed  against  the  group.  Pakistani  authorities  believe  LJ 
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was  responsible  for  the  bombing  in  July  2003  of  a  Shiite 
mosque  in  Q  uetta,  Pakistan.  Authorities  have  also  impli¬ 
cated  LJ  in  several  sectarian  incidents  in  2004,  including 
the  May  and  June  bombings  of  two  Shiite  mosques  in 
Karachi  that  killed  over  40  people. 

Strength 

Probably  fewer  than  100. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

LJ  isactive  primarily  in  Punjab  and  Karachi.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  travel  between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown. 

Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam  (LTTE) 

a.k.a.  The  Tamil  Tigers,  The  Ellalan  Force 

Description 

Founded  in  1976,  the  LTTE  is  the  most  powerful  Tamil 
group  in  Sri  Lanka.  It  began  its  insurgency  againstthe  Sri 
Lankan  Government  in  1983  and  has  relied  on  a  guer¬ 
rilla  strategy  that  includes  the  use  of  terrorist  tactics.  The 
LTTE  currently  is  observing  a  cease-fire  agreement  with 
the  Sri  Lankan  Government. 

Activities 

The  LTTE  has  integrated  a  battlefield  insurgent  strategy 
with  a  terrorist  program  that  targets  key  personnel  in  the 
countryside  and  senior  Sri  Lankan  political  and  military 
leaders  in  Colombo  and  other  urban  centers.  The  LTTE  is 
most  notorious  for  its  cadre  of  suicide  bombers,  the  Black 
Tigers.  Political  assassinations  and  bombings  were  com¬ 
monplace  tactics  prior  to  the  cease-fire. 

Strength 

Exact  strength  isunknown,  butthe  LTTE  isestimated  to 
have  8,000  to  10,000  armed  combatants  in  Sri  Lanka, 
with  a  core  of  3,000  to  6,000  trained  fighters.  The  LTTE  also 
has  a  significant  overseas  support  structure  for  fundraising, 
weapons  procurement,  and  propaganda  activities. 

Location/Area  of  Operations 

The  LTTE  controls  most  of  the  northern  and  eastern  coastal 
areas  of  Sri  Lanka  but  has  conducted  operations  through- 
outthe island.  Headquartered  in  northern  Sri  Lanka,  LTTE 
leader  Velupillai  Prabhakaran  has  established  an  exten¬ 
sive  network  of  checkpoints  and  informants  to  keep  track 
of  any  outsiders  who  enter  the  group's  area  of  control. 

External  Aid 

The  LTTE’s  overt  organizations  support  Tamil  separatism 
by  lobbying  foreign  governments  and  the  U  nited  N  ations. 
The  LTTE  also  uses  its  international  contacts  and  the  large 
Tamil  diaspora  in  N  orth  America,  Europe,  and  Asia  to  pro¬ 
cure  weapons,  communications,  funding,  and  other 
needed  supplies 


Libyan  Islamic  Fighting  Group  (LIFG) 

Description 

The  Libyan  Islamic  Fighting  Group  (LIFG )  emerged  in  the 
early  1990s  among  Libyans  who  had  fought  against  So¬ 
viet  forces  in  Afghanistan  and  againstthe  Qadhafi  regime 
in  Libya.  The  LIFG  declared  the  Government  of  Libyan 
leader  M  uammarQadhafi  un-lslamic  and  pledged  to  over¬ 
throw  it.  Some  members  maintain  a  strictly  anti-Q  ad hafi 
focus  and  organize  against  Libyan  Government  interests, 
but  others  are  aligned  with  Usama  Bin  Ladin  and  believed 
to  be  part  of  al-Qa'ida’s  leadership  structure  or  active  in 
the  international  terrorist  network. 

Activities 

Libyans  associated  with  the  LIFG  are  part  of  the  broader 
international  jihadist  movement.  The  LIFG  is  one  of  the 
groups  believed  to  have  planned  the  Casablanca  suicide 
bombings  in  M  ay  2003.  The  LIFG  claimed  responsibility 
fora  failed  assassination  attempt  against  Qadhafi  in  1996 
and  engaged  Libyan  security  forces  in  armed  clashesdur- 
ing  the  1990s.  It  continues  to  target  Libyan  interests  and 
mayengagein  sporadic  clasheswith  Libyan  security  forces. 

Strength 

Notknown,  but  probably  has  several  hundred  active  mem¬ 
bers  or  supporters. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Probably  maintains  a  clandestine  presence  in  Libya,  but 
since  the  late  1990s  many  members  have  fled  to  various 
Asian,  Persian  Gulf,  African,  and  European  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  U  nited  Kingdom. 

External  Aid 

Not  known.  May  obtain  some  funding  through  private 
donations,  various  Islamic  non-governmental  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  criminal  acts. 


Mujahedin-e  Khalq  Organization  (MEK) 

a.k.a.  The  National  Liberation  Army  of  Iran,  The 
People's  Mujahedin  Organization  of  Iran  (PM Ol), 
National  Council  of  Resistance  (NCR), The  National 
Council  of  Resistance  of  Iran  (NCRI),  Muslim  Ira¬ 
nian  Students'  Society 

Description 

The  M  EK  philosophy  mixes  M  arxism  and  Islam.  Formed 
in  the  1960s,  the  organization  was  expelled  from  Iran 
after  the  Islamic  Revolution  in  1979,  and  its  primary  sup¬ 
port  came  from  the  former  Iraqi  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein 
starting  in  the  late  1980s.  The  M  EK  conducted  anti-West¬ 
ern  attacks  prior  to  the  Islamic  Revolution.  Since  then,  it 
has  conducted  terrorist  attacks  agai  nst  the  interests  of  the 
clerical  regime  in  Iran  and  abroad.  The  MEK  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  the  Iranian  regime  and  its  replacement 
with  the  group's  own  leadership. 
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Activities 

The  group's  worldwide  campaign  against  the  Iranian  Gov¬ 
ernment  stresses  propaganda  and  occasionally  uses 
terrorism.  During  the  1970s,  the  M  EK  killed  U  S  military 
personnel  and  US  civilians  working  on  defense  projects 
in  Tehran  and  supported  the  takeover  in  1979  of  the  US 
Embassy  in  Tehran.  In  1981,  the  M  EK  detonated  bombs 
in  the  head  office  of  the  Islamic  Republic  Party  and  the 
Premier's  office,  killing  some  70  high-ranking  Iranian  of¬ 
ficials,  including  Chief  Justice  Ayatollah  Mohammad 
Beheshti,  President  M  ohammad-Ali  Rajaei,  and  Premier 
M ohammad-Javad  Bahonar.  Near  the  end  of  the  1980- 
1988  war  with  Iran,  Baghdad  armed  the  M  EK  with  military 
equipment  and  sent  it  into  action  against  Iranian  forces. 
In  1991,  the  M  EK  assisted  the  Government  of  Iraq  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  Shia  and  Kurdish  uprisings  in  southern  Iraq 
and  the  Kurdish  uprisings  in  the  north.  In  April  1992,  the 
M  EK  conducted  near-simultaneous  attacks  on  Iranian  em¬ 
bassies  and  installations  in  13  countries,  demonstrating 
the  group's  ability  to  mount  large-scale  operations  over¬ 
seas.  In  April  1999,  the  M  EK  targeted  key  military  officers 
and  assassinated  the  deputy  chief  of  the  Iranian  Armed 
Forces  General  Staff.  In  April  2000,  the  M  EK  attempted 
to  assassinate  the  commander  of  the  N  asr  H  eadquarters, 
Tehran's  interagency  board  responsible  for  coordinating 
policies  on  Iraq.  The  normal  pace  of  anti-Iranian  opera¬ 
tions  increased  during  "Operation  Great  Bahman”  in 
February  2000,  when  the  group  launched  a  dozen  attacks 
against  Iran.  O  ne  of  those  attacks  included  a  mortar  at¬ 
tack  against  the  leadership  complex  inTehran  thathoused 
the  offices  of  the  Supreme  Leaderand  the  President.  In  2000 
and  2001,  the  M  EK  wasinvolved  regularly  in  mortar  attacks 
and  hit-and-run  raids  on  Iranian  military  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  units  and  Government  buildings  near  the  Iran-lraq 
border,  although  M  EK  terrorism  in  Iran  declined  toward  the 
end  of  2001.  After  Coalition  aircraft  bombed  M  EK  bases  at 
the  outset  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  the  MEK  leadership 
ordered  its  members  not  to  resist  Coalition  forces,  and  a 
formal  cease-fire  arrangement  was  reached  in  M  ay  2003. 

Strength 

Over  3,000  M  EK  members  are  currently  confined  to  Camp 
Ashraf,  the  M  EK's  main  compound  north  of  Baghdad, 
where  they  remain  under  the  Geneva  Convention's  "pro¬ 
tected  person"  statusand  Coalition  control.  Asa  condition 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement,  the  group  relinquished  its 
weapons,  including  tanks,  armored  vehicles,  and  heavy 
artillery.  A  significant  number  of  MEK  personnel  have 
"defected"  from  the  Ashraf  group,  and  several  dozen  of 
them  have  been  voluntarily  repatriated  to  Iran. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

In  the  1980s,  the  M  EK's  leaders  were  forced  by  Iranian 
security  forces  to  flee  to  France.  On  resettling  in  Iraq  in 
1987,  almost  all  of  itsarmed  units  were  stationed  in  forti¬ 
fied  bases  near  the  border  with  Iran.  Since  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom,  the  bulk  of  the  group  is  limited  to  Camp 
Ashraf,  although  an  overseas  support  structure  remains 


with  associates  and  supporters  scattered  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  and  N  orth  America. 

External  Aid 

Before  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  the  group  received  all 
of  its  military  assistance,  and  most  of  its  financial  sup¬ 
port,  from  the  former  Iraqi  regime.  The  M  EK  also  has  used 
front  organizations  to  solicit  contributions  from  expatri¬ 
ate  Iranian  communities. 


National  Liberation  Army  (ELN) 

Description 

The  ELN  is  a  Colombian  M  arxist  insurgent  group  formed 
in  1965  by  urban  intellectuals  inspired  by  Fidel  Castro 
and  Che  Guevara.  It  is  primarily  rural-based,  although  it 
possesses  several  urban  units.  In  May  2004,  Colombian 
President  Uribe  proposed  a  renewal  of  peace  talks,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  year  talks  had  not  commenced. 

Activities 

Kidnapping,  hijacking,  bombing,  and  extortion.  Mini¬ 
mal  conventional  military  capability.  Annually  conducts 
hundreds  of  kidnappings  for  ransom,  often  targeting  for¬ 
eign  employees  of  large  corporations,  especially  in  the 
petroleum  industry.  Derives  some  revenue  from  taxation 
of  the  illegal  narcotics  industry.  Frequently  assaults  en¬ 
ergy  infrastructure  and  has  inflicted  major  damage  on 
pipelines  and  the  electric  distribution  network. 

Strength 

Approximately  3,000  armed  combatantsand  an  unknown 
number  of  active  supporters. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Mostly  in  rural  and  mountainous  areas  of  northern,  north¬ 
eastern,  and  southwestern  Colombia,  and  Venezuelan 
border  regions. 

External  Aid 

Cuba  provides  some  medical  care  and  political  consulta¬ 
tion.  Venezuela  continues  to  provide  a  hospitable 
environment. 


Palestine  Liberation  Front  (PLF) 

a.k.a.  PLF-Abu  Abbas  Faction 

Description 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Front  (PLF)  broke  away  from 
the  PFLP-GC  in  the  late  1970sand  later splitagain  into 
pro-PLO,  pro-Syrian,  and  pro-Libyan  factions.  The  pro- 
PLO  faction  was  led  by  M  uhammad  Abbas  (a.k.a.  Abu 
Abbas)  and  was  based  in  Baghdad  prior  to  O  peration 
Iraqi  Freedom. 
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Activities 

Abbas'  group  was  responsible  for  the  attack  in  1985  on 
the  Italian  cruise  ship  Achille  Lauro  and  the  murder  of 
US  citizen  Leon  Klinghoffer.  Abu  Abbas  died  of  natural 
causes  in  April  2004  while  in  US  custody  in  Iraq.  Cur¬ 
rent  leadership  and  membership  of  the  relatively  small 
PLF  appears  to  be  based  in  Lebanon  and  the  Palestinian 
territories.  The  PLF  has  become  more  active  since  the 
start  of  the  al-Aqsa  intifadah  and  several  PLF  members 
have  been  arrested  by  Israeli  authorities  for  planning  at¬ 
tacks  in  Israel  and  the  West  Bank. 

Strength 

U  nknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Based  in  Iraq  since  1990,  has  a  presence  in  Lebanon  and 
the  West  Bank. 

External  Aid 

Received  support  mainly  from  Iraq;  has  received  support 
from  Libya  in  the  past. 

Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad  (PIJ) 

a.k.a.  Islamic  Jihad  of  Palestine,  PlJ-Shaqaqi  Faction, 
PlJ-Shal la  Faction,  Al-Quds  Brigades 

Description 

Formed  by  militant  Palestinians  in  the  Gaza  Strip  during 
the  1970s,  the  Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad  (PIJ)  iscommitted 
to  the  creation  of  an  Islamic  Palestinian  state  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Israel  through  attacks  against  Israeli  military 
and  civilian  targets  inside  Israel  and  the  Palestinian  terri¬ 
tories. 

Activities 

PIJ  militants  have  conducted  many  attacks,  including 
large-scale  suicide  bombings,  against  Israeli  civilian  and 
military  targets.  The  group  maintained  operational  activ¬ 
ity  in  2004,  claiming  numerous  attacks  against  Israeli 
interests.  PIJ  has  not  yet  directly  targeted  U  S  interests;  it 
continues  to  direct  attacks  against  Israelis  inside  Israel 
and  the  territories,  although  US  citizens  have  died  in  at¬ 
tacks  mounted  by  the  PIJ. 

Strength 

U  nknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Primarily  Israel,  the  West  Bank,  and  the  Gaza  Strip.  The 
group's  primary  leadership  resides  in  Syria,  though  other 
leadership  elements  reside  in  Lebanon,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  M  iddle  East. 

External  Aid 

Receives  financial  assistance  from  Iran  and  limited  logis¬ 
tical  assistance  from  Syria. 


Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (PFLP) 

Description 

Formerly  a  partofthe  PLO,  the  M  arxist-Leni  nist  PFLP  was 
founded  by  George  FI  abash  when  it  broke  away  from  the 
Arab  Nationalist  M  ovement  in  1967.  The  PFLP  does  not 
view  the  Palestinian  struggle  as  religious,  seeing  it  instead 
asa  broader  revolution  against  Western  imperialism.  The 
group  earned  a  reputation  for  spectacular  international 
attacks,  including  airline  hijackings,  that  have  killed  at 
least  20  US  citizens. 

Activities 

The  PFLP  committed  numerous  international  terrorist  at¬ 
tacks  during  the  1970s.  Since  1978,  the  group  has 
conducted  attacks  against  Israeli  or  moderate  Arab  tar¬ 
gets,  including  killing  a  settler  and  her  son  in  December 
1996.  The  PFLP  has  stepped  up  its  operational  activity 
since  the  start  of  the  current  intifadah,  highlighted  by  at 
least  two  suicide  bombings  since  2003,  multiple  joint 
operations  with  other  Palestinian  terrorist  groups,  and 
assassination  ofthe  Israeli  Tourism  M  insterin  2001  to  avenge 
Israel's  killing  of  the  PFLP  Sec  reta  ry  G  en  era  I  earl  i  er  th  at  year. 

Strength 

U  nknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Syria,  Lebanon,  Israel,  the  West  Bank,  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

External  Aid 

Receives  safe  haven  and  some  logistical  assistance  from 
Syria. 

Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine-General  Command  (PFLP-GC) 

Description 

The  PFLP-GC  split  from  the  PFLP  in  1968,  claiming  it 
wanted  to  focus  more  on  fighting  and  less  on  politics. 
O  riginally  itwas  violently  opposed  to  theArafat-led  PLO . 
The  group  is  led  by  Ahmad  Jabril,  a  former  captain  in  the 
Syrian  Army,  whose  son  Jihad  was  killed  by  a  car  bomb 
in  M  ay  2002.  The  PFLP-GC  is  closely  tied  to  both  Syria 
and  Iran. 

Activities 

Carried  out  dozens  of  attacks  in  Europe  and  the  M  iddle 
East  during  the  1970s  and  1980s.  Known  for  cross-bor¬ 
der  terrorist  attacks  into  Israel  using  unusual  means,  such 
as  hot-air  balloons  and  motorized  hang  gliders.  Primary 
focus  is  now  on  guerrilla  operations  in  southern  Lebanon 
and  small-scale  attacks  in  Israel,  the  West  Bank,  and  the 
Gaza  Strip. 
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Strength 

Several  hundred. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Headquartered  in  Damascus  with  bases  in  Lebanon. 

External  Aid 

Receives  logistical  and  military  support  from  Syria  and 
financial  support  from  Iran. 

Al-Qa'ida 

a.k.a.  Usama  Bin  Ladin  Organization 

Description 

Al-Qa'ida  was  established  by  Usama  Bin  Ladin  in  1988 
with  Arabs  who  fought  in  Afghanistan  against  the  Soviet 
U  nion.  Helped  finance,  recruit,  transport,  and  train  Sunni 
Islamic  extremists  for  the  Afghan  resistance.  Goal  is  to 
unite  Muslims  to  fight  the  United  States  as  a  means  of 
defeating  Israel,  overthrowing  regimes  it  deems  "non-ls- 
lamic,”  and  expelling  Westerners  and  non-M  uslimsfrom 
M  uslim  countries.  Eventual  goal  would  be  establishment 
of  a  pan-lslamic  caliphate  throughout  the  world.  Issued 
statement  in  February  1998  under  the  banner  of  "The 
World  Islamic  Front  for  Jihad  Against  the  Jews  and  Cru¬ 
saders"  saying  it  was  the  duty  of  all  M  uslims  to  kill  US 
citizens,  civilian  and  military,  and  their  allies  everywhere. 
Merged  with  al-Jihad  (Egyptian  Islamic  Jihad)  injune  2001, 
renaming  itself  "Qa'idat  al-Jihad."  Merged  with  Abu 
Mus'ab  al-Zarqawi's  organization  in  Iraq  in  late  2004, 
with  al-Zarqawi's  group  changing  its  name  to  "Qa'idat 
al-Jihad  fi  Bilad  al-Rafidayn"  (al-Qa'ida  in  the  Land  of 
the  Two  Rivers). 


Activities 

In  2004,  the  Saudi-based  al-Qa'ida  network  and  associ¬ 
ated  extremists  launched  at  least  11  attacks,  killing  over 
60  people,  including  six  Americans,  and  wounding  more 
than  225  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Focused  on  targets  associated 
with  US  and  Western  presence  and  Saudi  security  forces 
in  Riyadh,  Yanbu,  Jeddah,  and  Dhahran.  Attacks  con¬ 
sisted  of  vehicle  bombs,  infantry  assaults,  kidnappings, 
targeted  shootings,  bombings,  and  beheadings.  Other 
al-Qa'ida  networks  have  been  involved  in  attacks  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Iraq. 

In  2003,  carried  outthe  assaultand  bombing  on  May  12 
of  three  expatriate  housing  complexes  in  Riyadh,  Saudi 
Arabia,  that  killed  30  and  injured  216.  Backed  attacks 
on  May  16  in  Casablanca,  Morocco,  of  a  Jewish  center, 
restaurant,  nightclub,  and  hotel  that  killed  33  and  injured 
101.  Probably  supported  the  bombing  oftheJ.W.  M  arriott 
Hotel  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia,  on  August  5,  that  killed  12 
and  injured  149.  Responsible  for  the  assaultand  bomb¬ 
ing  on  N  ovember9  of  a  housing  complex  in  Riyadh,  Saudi 
Arabia,  that  killed  17  and  injured  122.  The  suicide  bomb¬ 


ers  and  others  associated  with  the  bombings  of  two  syna¬ 
gogues  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  on  November  15  that  killed 
20  and  injured  300  and  the  bombings  in  Istanbul  of  the 
British  Consulate  and  H  SBC  Bank  on  N  ovember  20  that 
resulted  in  41  dead  and  555  injured  had  strong  links  to 
al-Qa'ida.  Conducted  two  assassination  attempts  against 
Pakistani  President  M  usharraf  in  December  2003.  Was 
involved  in  some  attacks  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 

In  2002,  carried  out  bombing  on  N  ovember  28  of  a  hotel 
in  Mombasa,  Kenya,  killing  15  and  injuring  40.  Prob¬ 
ably  supported  a  nightclub  bombing  in  Bali,  Indonesia, 
on  October  12  byjemaah  Islamiya  that  killed  more  than 
200.  Responsible  for  an  attack  on  US  military  personnel 
in  Kuwait  on  October  8  that  killed  one  US  soldier  and 
injured  another.  Directed  a  suicide  attack  on  the  tanker 
M/V  Limburg  off  the  coast  of  Yemen  on  October  6  that 
killed  one  and  injured  four.  Carried  out  a  firebombing  of 
a  synagogue  in  Tunisia  on  April  11  that  killed  19  and  in¬ 
jured  22.  On  September  11,  2001,  19  al-Qa'ida  suicide 
attackers  hijacked  and  crashed  four  US  commercial  jets 
—  two  into  the  World  Trade  Center  in  N  ew  York  City,  one 
into  the  Pentagon  nearWashington,  DC,  and  a  fourth  into 
a  field  in  Shanksville,  Pennsylvania  —  leaving  nearly 
3,000  individuals  dead  or  missing.  Directed  the  attack 
on  the  USS  Cole  in  the  port  of  Aden,  Yemen,  on  October  12, 
2000,  killing  17  US  Navy  sailors  and  injuring  another  39. 

Conducted  the  bombings  in  August  1998  of  the  U  S  Em¬ 
bassies  in  N airobi,  Kenya,  and  Dar  es Salaam, Tanzania, 
that  killed  at  least  301  individuals  and  injured  more  than 
5,000  others.  Claims  to  have  shot  down  US  helicopters 
and  killed  US  servicemen  in  Somalia  in  1993  and  to  have 
conducted  three  bombings  that  targeted  US  troops  in 
Aden,  Yemen,  in  December  1992. 

Al-Qa'ida  is  linked  to  the  following  plans  that  were  dis¬ 
rupted  or  not  carried  out:  to  bomb  in  mid-air  a  dozen  US 
trans-Pacific  flights  in  1995,  and  to  set  off  a  bomb  at  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  in  1999.  Also  plotted  to 
carry  out  terrorist  operations  against  US  and  Israeli  tour¬ 
ists  visitingjordan  formillennial  celebrations  in  late  1999 
(Jordanian  authorities  thwarted  the  planned  attacks  and 
put  28  suspects  on  trial).  In  December  2001,  suspected 
al-Qa'ida  associate  Richard  Colvin  Reid  attempted  to  ig¬ 
nite  a  shoe  bomb  on  a  trans-Atlantic  flight  from  Paris  to 
Miami.  Attempted  to  shoot  down  an  Israeli  chartered 
plane  with  a  surface-to-air  missile  as  it  departed  the 
M  ombasa,  Kenya,  airport  in  N  ovember  2002. 

Strength 

Al-Q  a'ida's  organizational  strength  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  the  aftermath  of  extensive  counterterrorist  efforts 
since  9/11.  However,  the  group  probably  has  several  thou¬ 
sand  extremistsand  associates  worldwide  inspired  by  the 
group's  ideology.  The  arrest  and  deaths  of  mid-level  and 
senior  al-Q  a'ida  operatives  have  disrupted  some  commu¬ 
nication,  financial,  and  facilitation  nodesand  interrupted 
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some  terrorist  plots.  Al-Qa'ida  also  serves  as  a  focal  point 
or  umbrella  organization  for  a  worldwide  network  that 
includes  many  Sunni  Islamic  extremist  groups,  including 
some  members  of  Gama'a  al-lslamiyya,  the  Islamic  M  ove- 
ment  of  U  zbekistan,  and  the  H  arakat  ul-M  ujahidin. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Al-Qa'ida  has  cells  worldwide  and  is  reinforced  by  its 
ties  to  Sunni  extremist  networks.  Itwasbased  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  until  Coalition  forces  removed  theTal i  ban  from  power 
in  late  2001.  Al-Qa'ida  has  dispersed  in  small  groups 
across  South  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  and  probably  will  attempt  to  carry  out  future  at¬ 
tacks  against  U  S  interests. 

External  Aid 

Al-Qa'ida  maintains  moneymaking  front  businesses,  so- 
licitsdonationsfrom  like-minded  supporters,  and  illicitly 
siphons  funds  from  donations  to  Muslim  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations.  USand  international  efforts  to  block  al-Qa'ida 
funding  have  hampered  the  group's  ability  to  obtain  money. 

Real  IRA  (RIRA) 

a.k.a.  32-County  Sovereignty  Committee 

Description 

RIRA  was  formed  in  the  late  1990s  as  the  clandestine 
armed  wing  of  the  32-County  Sovereignty  Movement,  a 
"political  pressure  group"  dedicated  to  removing  British 
forces  from  Northern  Ireland  and  unifying  Ireland.  The 
RIRA  also  seeks  to  disrupt  the  Northern  Ireland  peace 
process.  The  32-County  Sovereignty  M  ovement  opposed 
Sinn  Fein's  adoption  in  September  1997  of  the  M  itchell 
principlesof  democracy  and  non-violence;  italso  opposed 
the  amendment  in  December  1999  of  Articles  2  and  3  of 
the  Irish  Constitution,  which  had  claimed  the  territory  of 
Northern  Ireland.  Despite  internal  rifts  and  calls  by  some 
jailed  members—  including  the  group's  founder  M  ichael 
"Mickey”  McKevitt  —  for  a  ceasefire  and  disbandment, 
RIRA  has  pledged  additional  violence  and  continues  to 
conduct  attacks. 

Activities 

Bombings,  assassinations,  and  robberies.  M  any  Real  IRA 
members  are  former  Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army 
members  who  left  that  organization  after  the  Provisional 
IRA  renewed  its  cease-fire  in  1997.  These  members 
brought  a  wealth  of  experience  in  terrorist  tactics  and 
bomb  making  to  RIRA.  Targets  have  included  civilians 
(most  notoriously  in  theO  magh  bombing  in  August  1998), 
British  security  forces,  police  in  Northern  Ireland,  and 
local  Protestant  communities.  RIRA's  most  recent  fatal 
attack  was  in  August  2002  at  a  London  army  base  that 
killed  a  construction  worker.  In  2004,  RIRA  conducted 
several  postal  bomb  attacks  and  made  threats  against 
prison  officers,  people  involved  in  the  new  policing  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  senior  politicians.  RIRA  also  planted 
incendiary  devices  in  Belfast  shopping  areas  and  con¬ 


ducted  a  serious  shooting  attack  against  a  Police  Service 
of  Northern  Ireland  station  in  September.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  reportedly  wants  to  improve  its  intelligence-gathering 
ability,  engineering  capacity,  and  access  to  weaponry;  it 
also  trains  members  in  the  use  of  guns  and  explosives. 
RIRA  continues  to  attract  new  members,  and  its  senior 
members  are  committed  to  launching  attacks  on  security 
forces.  Arrests  in  the  spring  led  to  the  discovery  of  incen¬ 
diary  and  explosive  devices  at  a  RIRA  bomb  making 
facility  in  Limerick.  The  group  also  engaged  in  smug¬ 
gling  and  other  non-terrorist  crime  in  Ireland. 

Strength 

The  number  of  activists  may  have  fallen  to  less  than  100. 
The  organization  may  receive  limited  support  from  IRA 
hardlinersand  Republican  sympathizers  dissatisfied  with 
the  IRA's  continuing  cease-fire  and  Sinn  Fein's  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  peace  process.  Approximately  40  RIRA 
members  are  in  Irish  jails. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

N orthern  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  and  Irish  Republic. 

External  Aid 

Suspected  of  receiving  funds  from  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States  and  of  attempting  to  buy  weaponsfrom  US 
gun  dealers.  RIRA  also  is  reported  to  have  purchased 
sophisticated  weapons  from  the  Balkans,  and  to  have 
taken  materials  from  Provisional  IRA  arms  dumps  in  the 
later  1990s. 


Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of 
Colombia  (FARC) 

Description 

Established  in  1964  as  the  military  wing  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Communist  Party,  the  FARC  is  Latin  America's  oldest, 
largest,  most  capable,  and  best-equipped  insurgency  of 
Marxist  origin.  Although  only  nominally  fighting  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Marxist  goals  today,  the  FARC  is  governed  by  a 
general  secretariat  led  by  long-time  leader  Manuel 
M  arulanda  (a.k.a.  "Tirofijo")  and  six  others,  including  se¬ 
nior  military  commander  Jorge  Briceno  (a.k.a.  "Mono 
Jojoy").  Organized  along  military  linesbutincludes some 
specialized  urban  fighting  units.  A  Colombian  military 
offensive  targeting  FARC  fighters  in  their  former  safe  ha¬ 
ven  in  southern  Colombia  has  experienced  some  success, 
with  several  FARC  mid-level  leaders  killed  or  captured. 
On  December  31,  2004,  FARC  leader  Simon  Trinidad, 
the  highest-ranking  FARC  leader  ever  captured,  was  ex¬ 
tradited  to  the  U  nited  States  on  drug  charges. 

Activities 

Bombings,  murder,  mortar  attacks,  kidnapping,  extortion, 
and  hijacking,  as  well  as  guerrilla  and  conventional  mili¬ 
tary  action  against  Colombian  political,  military,  and 
economic  targets.  In  March  1999,  the  FARC  executed 
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three  U  S  indigenous  rights  activists  on  Venezuelan  terri¬ 
tory  after  it  kidnapped  them  in  Colombia.  In  February 
2003,  the  FARC  captured  and  continues  to  hold  three  US 
contractors  and  killed  one  other  American  when  their 
plane  crashed  in  Florencia.  Foreign  citizens  often  are 
targets  of  FARC  kidnapping  for  ransom.  The  FARC  has 
well-documented  ties  to  the  full  range  of  narcotics  traf¬ 
ficking  activities,  including  taxation,  cultivation,  and 
distribution. 

Strength 

Approximately  9,000  to  12,000  armed  combatants  and 
several  thousand  more  supporters,  mostly  in  rural  areas. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Primarily  in  Colombia  with  some  activities  —  extortion, 
kidnapping,  weaponssourcing,  logistics,  and  R&R  —  sus¬ 
pected  in  neighboring  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Panama,  Peru, 
and  Ecuador. 

External  Aid 

Cuba  provides  some  medical  care,  safe  haven,  and  po¬ 
litical  consultation.  In  December  2004,  a  Colombian 
Appeals  Court  declared  three  members  of  the  Irish  Re¬ 
publican  Army  —  arrested  in  Colombia  in  2001  upon 
exiting  the  former  FARC-controlled  demilitarized  zone 
(despeje)—  guilty  of  providing  advanced  explosivestrain¬ 
ing  to  the  FARC.  The  FARC  often  uses  the  Colombia/ 
Venezuela  border  area  for  cross-border  incursions  and 
considerVenezuelan  territory  as  a  safe  haven. 


Revolutionary  Nuclei  (RN) 

a.k.a.  Revolutionary  Cells,  Revolutionary  Popular 
Struggle,  ELA 

Description 

Revolutionary  Nuclei  (RN)  emerged  from  a  broad  range 
of  anti  establishment  and  anti -U  S/NATO /EU  leftist  groups 
active  in  Greece  between  1995  and  1998.  The  group  is 
believed  to  be  the  successor  to  or  offshoot  of  Greece's 
most  prolific  terrorist  group,  Revolutionary  People's 
Struggle  (ELA),  which  has  not  claimed  an  attack  si  nee  Janu¬ 
ary  1995.  Indeed,  RN  appeared  to  fill  the  void  left  by 
ELA,  particularly  as  lesser  groups  faded  from  the  scene. 
RN'sfew  communiques  show  strong  similarities  in  rheto¬ 
ric,  tone,  and  theme  to  ELA  proclamations.  RN  has  not 
claimed  an  attack  since  N  ovember  2000,  nor  has  it  an¬ 
nounced  its  disbandment. 

Activities 

Since  it  began  operations  in  January  1995,  the  group  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  some  two  dozen  arson  attacks 
and  low-level  bombings  against  a  range  of  US,  Greek, 
and  other  European  targets  in  Greece.  In  its  most  infa¬ 
mous  and  lethal  attack  to  date,  the  group  claimed 
responsibility  for  a  bomb  it  detonated  at  the  Interconti¬ 


nental  Hotel  in  April  1999  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 
Greek  woman  and  injured  a  Greek  man.  Itsmodusoper- 
andi  includes  warning  calls  of  impending  attacks,  attacks 
targeting  property  instead  of  individuals,  use  of  rudimen¬ 
tary  timing  devices,  and  strikes  during  the  late-evening  to 
early-morning  hours.  RN  may  have  been  responsible  for 
two  attacks  i n  July  2003  againsta  U  S  insurance  company 
and  a  local  bank  in  Athens.  RN 's  last  confirmed  attacks 
against  US  interests  in  Greece  came  in  N  ovember  2000, 
with  two  separate  bombings  against  the  Athens  offices  of 
Citigroup  and  the  studio  of  a  Greek-American  sculptor. 
Greek  targets  have  included  judicial  and  other  Govern¬ 
ment  office  buildings,  private  vehicles,  and  the  offices  of 
Greek  firms  involved  in  NATO -related  defense  contracts 
in  Greece.  Similarly,  the  group  has  attacked  European  in¬ 
terests  in  Athens.  The  group  did  not  conduct  an  attack  in 
2004. 

Strength 

Group  membership  is  believed  to  be  small,  probably 
drawing  from  the  Greek  militant  leftist  or  anarchist  mi¬ 
lieu. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Primary  area  of  operation  is  in  the  Athens  metropolitan 
area. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown  but  believed  to  be  self-sustaining. 

Revolutionary  People's  Liberation  Party/ 
Front  (DHKP/C) 

a.k.a.  Devrimci  Sol,  Dev  Sol,  Revolutionary  Left 

Description 

Thisgroup  originally  formed  inTurkey  in  1978  as  Devrimci 
Sol,  or  Dev  Sol,  a  splinter  faction  of  Dev  Gene  (Revolu- 
tionaryYouth).  Renamed  in  1994  after  factional  infighting. 
"Party"  refers  to  the  group's  political  activities,  while 
"Front"  is  a  reference  to  the  group's  militant  operations. 
The  group  espouses  a  M  arxist-Leni nist  ideology  and  is 
vehemently  anti-U S,  anti-NATO,  and  anti-Turkish  estab¬ 
lishment.  Its  goals  are  the  establishment  of  a  socialist 
state  and  the  abolition  of  one-  to  three-man  prison  cells, 
called  F-type  prisons.  DHKP/C  finances  its  activities 
chiefly  through  donations  and  extortion. 

Activities 

Since  the  late  1980sthe  group  has  targeted  primarily  cur¬ 
rent  and  retired  Turkish  security  and  military  officials.  It 
began  anew  campaign  against  foreign  interests  in  1990, 
which  included  attacks agai nst  U  S  military  and  diplomatic 
personnel  and  facilities.  To  protest  perceived  US  imperi¬ 
alism  during  the  Gulf  War,  Dev  Sol  assassinated  two  U  S 
military  contractors,  wounded  an  Air  Force  officer,  and 
bombed  more  than  20  US  and  NATO  military,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  cultural  facilities.  In  its  first  significant  terrorist 
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act  as  DH  KP/C  in  1996,  the  group  assassinated  a  promi- 
nentTurkish  businessman  and  two  others.  DHKP/C  added 
suicide  bombings  to  its  repertoire  in  2001,  with  success¬ 
ful  attacks againstTurkish  police  in  January  and  September. 
Since  the  end  of  2001,  DH  KP/C  has  typically  used  im¬ 
provised  explosive  devices  against  official  Turkish  targets 
and  soft  U  S  targets  of  opportunity;  attacks  against  US  tar¬ 
gets  beginning  in  2003  probably  came  in  response  to 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  Operations  and  arrests  against 
the  group  have  weakened  its  capabilities.  DHKP/C  did 
not  conduct  any  major  terrorist  attacks  in  2003,  but  on 
June  24,  2004  —  just  days  before  the  NATO  summit  — 
an  explosive  device  detonated,  apparently  prematurely, 
aboard  a  passenger  bus  in  Istanbul  while  a  DHKP/C  op¬ 
erative  was  transporting  it  to  another  location,  killing  the 
operative  and  three  other  persons. 

Strength 

Probably  several  dozen  terrorist  operatives  insideTurkey, 
with  a  large  support  network  throughout  Europe.  On  April 
1,  2004,  authorities  arrested  more  than  40  suspected 
DHKP/C  membersin  coordinated  raids acrossTurkey  and 
Europe.  In  October,  10  alleged  members  of  the  group 
were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  while  charges  were 
dropped  against  20  other  defendants  because  of  a  statute 
of  limitations. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Turkey,  primarily  Istanbul,  Ankara,  Izmir,  and  Adana. 
Raises  funds  in  Europe. 

External  Aid 

Widely  believed  to  have  training  facilities  or  offices  in 
Lebanon  and  Syria. 


Salafist  Group  for  Call  and  Combat 
(GSPC) 

a.k.a.  Salafist  Group  for  Preaching  and  Combat,  Le 
Groupe  Salafiste  pour  la  Predication  et  le  Combat 

Description 

The  Salafist  Group  for  Call  and  Combat  (GSPC),  a  splin¬ 
ter  group  of  the  Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA),  seeks  to 
overthrow  the  Algerian  Government  with  the  goal  of  in¬ 
stalling  an  Islamic  regime.  GSPC  eclipsed  the  GIA  in 
approximately  1998,  and  is  currently  the  most  effective 
and  largestarmed  group  inside  Algeria.  In  contrast  to  the 
GIA,  the  GSPC  pledged  to  avoid  civilian  attacks  inside 
Algeria. 

Activities 

The  GSPC  continues  to  conduct  operations  aimed  at  Al¬ 
gerian  Governmentand  military  targets,  primarily  in  rural 
areas,  although  civilians  are  sometimes  killed.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Algeria  scored  major  counterterrorism 
successes  against  GSPC  in  2004,  significantly  weaken¬ 
ing  the  organization,  which  also  has  been  plagued  with 


internal  divisions.  Algerian  military  forces  killed  GSPC 
I eader  N abi I  Sahraoui  and  oneofhistop  lieutenants,  Abbi 
Abdelaziz,  in  June  2004  in  the  mountainous  area  east  of 
Algiers.  In  October,  the  Algerian  Government  took  cus¬ 
tody  of  Abderazak  al-Para,  who  led  a  GSPC  faction  that 
held  32  European  tourists  hostage  in  2003.  According  to 
press  reporting,  some  GSPC  members  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  maintain  contact  with  other  North  African 
extremists  sympathetic  to  al-Qa'ida.  In  late  2003,  the 
GSPC  leader  issued  a  communique  announcing  the 
group's  support  of  a  number  of  jihadistcausesand  move¬ 
ments,  including  al-Qa'ida. 

Strength 

Several  hundred  fighters  w ith  an  unknown  numberoffa- 
cilitators  outside  Algeria. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Algeria,  the  Sahel  (i.e.  northern  Mali,  northern  Mauritania, 
and  northern  Niger),  Canada,  and  Western  Europe. 

External  Aid 

Algerian  expatriates  and  GSPC  members  abroad,  many 
residing  in  Western  Europe,  providefinancial  and  logisti¬ 
cal  support.  GSPC  members  also  engage  in  criminal 
activity. 

Shining  Path  (SL) 

a.k.a.  Sendero  Luminoso  People's  Liberation  Army 

Description 

Former  university  professor  Abi  mael  Guzman  formed  SL 
in  Peru  in  the  late  1960s,  and  his  teachings  created  the 
foundation  of  SL's  militant  M  aoist  doctrine.  In  the  1980s, 
SL  became  one  of  the  most  ruthless  terrorist  groups  i  n  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Approximately  30,000  persons 
have  died  since  Shining  Path  took  up  arms  in  1980.  The 
Peruvian  Government  made  dramatic  gains  against  SL 
during  the  1990s,  but  reports  of  recent  SL  involvement  in 
narco-trafficking  and  kidnapping  for  ransom  indicate  it 
may  be  developing  new  sources  of  support.  Its  stated 
goal  is  to  destroy  existing  Peruvian  institutions  and  re¬ 
place  them  with  a  communist  peasant  revolutionary 
regime.  It  also  opposes  any  influence  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  Peruvian  Courts  in  2003  granted  approximately 
1,900  members  the  right  to  request  retrials  in  a  civilian 
court,  including  the  imprisoned  top  leadership.  The  trial 
of  Guzman,  who  was  arrested  in  1992,  was  scheduled 
for  November  5,  2004,  but  was  postponed  after  the  first 
day,  when  chaos  erupted  in  the  courtroom. 

Activities 

Conducted  indiscriminate  bombing  campaigns  and  se¬ 
lective  assassinations. 

Strength 

U  nknown  but  estimated  to  be  some  300  armed  militants. 
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Location/Area  of  Operation 

Peru,  with  most  activity  in  rural  areas. 

External 

Aid  N  one. 


Tanzim  Qa'idat  al-Jihad  fi 
Bilad  al-Rafidayn  (QJBR) 

a.k.a.  Al-Zarqawi  Network,  Al-Qa'ida  in  Iraq,  Al- 
Qa'ida  of  Jihad  0  rganization  in  the  Land  ofTheTwo 
Rivers,  Jama'at  al-Tawhid  wa'al-Ji had 

Description 

Thejordanian  Palestinian  Abu  M  us'ab  al-Zarqawi  (Ahmad 
Fadhil  N  azzal  al-Khalaylah,  a.k.a.  Abu  Ahmad,  Abu  Azraq) 
established  cells  in  Iraq  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (0 IF),  formalizing  his  group  in 
April  2004  to  bring  togetherjihadists  and  other  insurgents 
in  Iraq  fighting  against  US  and  Coalition  forces.  Zarqawi 
initially  called  his  group  "Unity  and  Jihad"  (Jama'at  al- 
Tawhid  wa'al-J i had,  orJTJ).  Zarqawi  and  hisgroup  helped 
finance,  recruit,  transport,  and  train  Sunni  Islamic  extrem- 
istsforthe  Iraqi  resistance.  The  group  adopted  its  current 
name  after  its  October  2004  merger  with  Usama  Bin 
Ladin's  al-Qa'ida.  The  immediate  goal  of  QJBR  is  to  ex¬ 
pel  the  Coalition  —  through  a  campaign  of  bombings, 
kidnappings,  assassinations,  and  intimidation  —  and  es¬ 
tablish  an  Islamic  state  in  Iraq.  QJBR's  longer-term  goal 
is  to  proliferate  jihad  from  Iraq  into  "Greater  Syria,"  that 
is,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Israel,  and  Jordan. 

Activities 

In  August  2003,  Zarqawi's  group  carried  out  a  major  in¬ 
ternational  terrorist  attack  in  Iraq  when  it  bombed  the 
Jordanian  Embassy  in  Baghdad,  followed  12  days  later 
by  a  suicide  vehicle-borne  improvised  explosive  device 
(VBIED)  attack  against  the  U  N  H  eadquarters  in  Baghdad, 
killing  23,  including  the  Secretary-General's  Special  Rep¬ 
resentative  for  Iraq,  Sergio  Vieira  de  M  ello.  Also  in  August 
the  group  conducted  a  VBIED  attack  against  Shi'a  wor¬ 
shippers  outside  the  Imam  Ali  M  osque  in  Al  N  ajaf,  killing 
85  —  including  the  leader  of  the  Supreme  Council  for 
the  Islamic  Revolution  in  Iraq  (SCIRI).  Itkeptup  its  attack 
pace  throughout  2003,  striking  numerous  Iraqi,  Coalition, 
and  relief  agency  targets  such  as  the  Red  Cross.  Zarqawi's 
group  conducted  VBIED  attacks  against  US  military  per¬ 
sonnel  and  Iraqi  infrastructure  throughout  2004,  including 
suicide  attacks  inside  the  Green  Zone  perimeter  in 
Baghdad.  The  group  successfully  penetrated  the  Green 
Zone  in  the  October  bombing  of  a  popular  cafe  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Zarqawi's  group  fulfilled  a  pledge  to  target  Shi'a;  its 
M  arch  attacks  on  Shi'a  celebrating  the  religious  holiday 
of  Ashura,  killing  over  180,  was  its  most  lethal  attack  to 
date.  The  group  also  killed  key  Iraqi  political  figures  in 
2004,  most  notably  the  head  of  Iraq's  Governing  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  group  has  claimed  responsibility  for  the 


videotaped  execution  by  beheading  of  Americans  N  icho- 
las  Berg  (May  8,  2004),  Jack  Armstrong  (September  20, 
2004),  and  Jack  H  ensley  (September  21,  2004).  The  group 
may  have  been  involved  in  otherhostage  incidents  as  well. 

Zarqawi's  group  has  been  active  in  the  Levant  since  its 
involvementin  thefailed  M  illennium  plotdirected  against 
U  S,  Western,  and  Jordanian  targets  in  Jordan  in  late  1999. 
The  group  assassinated  USAID  official  Laurence  Foley  in 
2002,  butthejordanian  Governmenthas  successfully  dis¬ 
rupted  further  plots  against  US  and  Western  interests  in 
Jordan,  including  a  major  arrest  of  Zarqawi  associates  in 
2004  planning  to  attack  Jordanian  security  targets. 

Strength 

QJBR's  numerical  strength  is  unknown,  though  the  group 
has  attracted  new  recruits  to  replace  key  leadersand  other 
members  killed  orcaptured  by  Coalition  forces.  Zarqawi's 
increased  stature  from  his  formal  relationship  with  al- 
Qa'ida  could  attract  additional  recruits  to  QJBR. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

QJBR's  operations  are  predominately  Iraq-based,  but  the 
group  maintains  an  extensive  logistical  network  through¬ 
out  the  M  iddle  East,  North  Africa,  and  Europe. 

External  Aid 

QJBR  probably  receives fundsfrom  donors  in  the  M  iddle 
Eastand  Europe,  local  sympathizers  in  Iraq,  and  a  variety 
of  businesses  and  criminal  activities.  In  many  cases, 
QJBR's  donors  are  probably  motivated  by  support  for  jihad 
rather  than  affiliation  with  any  specific  terrorist  group. 

United  Self-Defense  Forces/Group  of 
Colombia  (AUC) 

a.k.a.  Autodefensas  U  nidas  de  Colombia 

Description 

The  AUC,  commonly  referred  to  as  "the  paramilitaries," 
is  an  umbrella  organization  formed  in  April  1997  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  activities  of  local  paramilitary  groups  and 
develop  a  cohesive  paramilitary  effort  to  combat  insur¬ 
gents.  The  AUC  is  supported  by  economic  elites,  drug 
traffickers,  and  local  communities  lacking  effective  Gov¬ 
ernment  security,  and  claims  its  primary  objective  is  to 
protect  its  sponsors  from  Marxist  insurgents.  The  AUC's 
affiliate  groups  and  other  paramilitary  units  are  in  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Government  of  Colombia  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  largest  demobilization  in  modern  Colombian  his¬ 
tory.  To  date,  approximately  3,600  AU  C-affiliated  fighters 
have  demobilized  since  November  2003. 

Activities 

AUC  operations  vary  from  assassinating  suspected  insur¬ 
gent  supporters  to  engaging  guerrilla  combat  units.  As 
much  as  70  percent  of  the  AUC's  operational  costs  are 
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financed  with  drug-related  earnings,  with  the  rest  com¬ 
ing  from  "donations"  from  its  sponsors.  The  AU  C  generally 
avoids  actions  against  US  personnel  or  interests. 

Strength 

Estimated  8,000  to  11,000,  with  an  unknown  number  of 
active  supporters. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

AU  C  forces  are  strongest  in  the  northwest  of  Colombia 
in  Antioquia,  Cordoba,  Sucre,  Atlantico,  Magdelena, 
Cesar,  La  Guajira,  and  Bolivar  Departments,  with  af¬ 
filiate  groups  in  the  coffee  region,  Valle  del  Cauca,  and 
in  M eta  Department. 

External  Aid 

None. 
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Other  Selected  Terrorist  Organizations 


Al-Badhr  M  ujahedin  (al-Badr) 

Al-ltti  had  al-lslami  (A  I A I ) 

Alex  Boncayao  Brigade  (ABB) 

Anti-Imperialist  Territorial  Nuclei  (NTA) 

Cambodian  Freedom  Fighters  (CFF) 

Communist  Party  of  India  (M  aoist) 

Communist  Party  of  N  epal  (M  aoist) 

Democratic  Forces  for  the  Liberation  of  Rwanda  (FDLR) 

EastTurkistan  Islamic  M  ovement  (ETIM  ) 

First  of  October  Antifascist  Resistance  Group  (GRAPO) 

Harakat  ul-Ji  had-I-lslami  (H  U Jl ) 

H  arakat  ul-Jihad-l-lslami/Bangladesh  (FI  UJI-B) 

Fiizb-I  Islami  Gulbuddin  (H IG ) 

Fi izbul-M ujahedin  (FI M ) 

Irish  National  Liberation  Army  (IN LA) 

Irish  Republican  Army  (IRA) 

Islamic  Army  of  Aden  (IAA) 

Islamic  Great  East  Raiders-Front  (IBDA-C) 

Islamic  International  Peacekeeping  Brigade  (IIPB) 

Islamic  Jihad  Group  (IJG) 

Jamiat  ul-M  ujahedin  (JU  M ) 

Japanese  Red  Army  (JRA) 

Kumpulan  M  uj  ah  id  i  n  M  alaysia  (KM  M ) 

Lord's  Resistance  Army  (LRA) 

LoyalistVolunteer  Force  (LVF) 

Moroccan  Islamic  Combatant  Group  (GICM) 

New  Red  Brigades/Communist  Combatant  Party  (BR/PCC) 

People  Against  Gangsterism  and  Drugs  (PAG AD) 

Red  FI  and  Defenders  (RFID) 

Revolutionary  Proletarian  Initiative  N uclei  (NIPR) 

Revolutionary  Struggle  (RS) 

Riyadus-Salikhin  Reconnaissance  and  Sabotage  Battalion  of  Chechen  M  artyrs  (RSRSBCM  ) 
Sipah-I-Sahaba/Pakistan  (SSP) 

Special  Purpose  Islamic  Regiment  (SPIR) 

Tunisian  Combatant  Group  (TCG) 

Tupac  Amaru  Revolutionary  M  ovement  (M  RTA) 

Turkish  H  izballah 

U  Ister  Defense  Association/U  Ister  Freedom  Fighters  (U  DA/U  FF) 

U  IsterVolunteer  Force  (UVF) 

United  Liberation  Front  of  Assam  (ULFA) 


Al  Badhr  Mujahedin  (al-Badr) 

Description 

The  Al  Badhr  Mujahedin  split  from  FI  izbul-M  ujahedin 
(FI  M )  in  1998.  Traces  its  origins  to  1971,  when  a  group 
named  Al  Badr  attacked  Bengalis  in  East  Pakistan.  Later 
operated  as  part  of  Gulbuddin  FI  ekmatyar's  H  izb-l  Islami 
(FI  IG)  in  Afghanistan  and,  from  1990,  as  a  unit  of  FI  M  in 
Kashmir.  The  group  was  relatively  inactive  until  2000. 
Since  then,  it  has  increasingly  claimed  responsibility  for 
attacks  against  Indian  military  targets. 


Activities 

FI  as  conducted  a  number  of  operations  against  Indian 
military  targets  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

Strength 

Perhaps  several  hundred. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Pakistan,  and  Afghanistan. 

External 

Aid  U nknown. 
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Al-lttihad  al-lslami  (AIAI) 

Description 

AIAI  rose  to  prominence  in  the  H  orn  of  Africa  in  the  early 
1990s,  following  the  downfall  of  the  Siad  Barre  regime 
and  the  subsequent  collapse  of  the  Somali  nation  state 
into  anarchy.  AIAI  was  not  internally  cohesive  and  suf¬ 
fered  divisions  between  factions  supporting  moderate 
Islam  and  more  puritanical  Islamic  ideology.  Following 
military  defeats  in  1996  and  1997,  AIAI  evolved  into  a 
loose  network  of  highly  compartmentalized  cells,  factions, 
and  individuals  with  no  central  control  or  coordination. 
AIAI  elements  pursue  a  variety  of  agendas  ranging  from 
social  services  and  education  to  insurgency  activities  in 
the  Ogaden.  Some  AlAI-associated  sheikhs  espouse  a 
radical  fundamentalist  version  of  Islam,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  a  strict  adherence  to  Sharia  (Islamic  law),  a 
view  often  at  odds  with  Somali  emphasis  on  clan  iden¬ 
tity.  A  small  number  of  AlAI-associated  individuals  have 
provided  logistical  support  to  and  maintain  ties  with  al- 
Qa'ida;  however,  the  network's  central  focus  remains  the 
establishment  of  an  Islamic  government  in  Somalia. 

Activities 

Elements  of  AIAI  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  kid¬ 
napping  and  murder  of  relief  workers  in  Somalia  and 
Somaliland  in  2003  and  2004,  and  during  the  late  1990s. 
Factions  of  AIAI  may  also  have  been  responsible  for  a 
seriesof  bomb  attacksin  public  placesin  AddisAbaba  in 
1996  and  1997.  Most  AIAI  factions  have  recently  con¬ 
centrated  on  broadening  their  religious  base,  renewed 
emphasison  building  businesses,  and  undertaking  "hearts 
and  minds"  actions,  such  as  sponsoring  orphanages  and 
schools  and  providing  security  that  uses  an  Islamic  legal 
structure  in  the  areas  where  it  is  active. 

Strength 

The  actual  membership  strength  is  unknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operations 

Primarily  in  Somalia,  with  a  presence  in  the  Ogaden  re¬ 
gion  of  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  and  possibly  Djibouti. 

External  Aid 

Receives  funds  from  M  iddle  East  financiers  and  Somali 
diaspora  communities  in  Europe,  N  orth  America,  and  the 
Arabian  Peninsula. 


Alex  Boncayao  Brigade  (ABB) 

Description 

The  ABB,  the  breakaway  urban  hit  squad  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  the  Philippines/New  People's  Army,  was 
formed  in  the  mid-1980s.  The  ABB  was  added  to  the 
Terrorist  Exclusion  list  in  December  2001. 


Activities 

Responsible  for  more  than  100  murders,  including  the 
murder  in  1989  of  U  S  Army  Col.  James  Rowe  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  In  March  1997,  the  group  announced  it  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  another  armed  group,  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Proletarian  Army  (RPA).  In  March  2000,  the 
group  claimed  creditfora  rifle  grenade  attack  against  the 
Department  of  Energy  building  in  M  anila  and  strafed  Shell 
Oil  offices  in  the  central  Philippines  to  protest  rising  oil 
prices. 

Strength 

Approximately  500. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

The  largest  RPA/ABB  groups  are  on  the  Philippine  islands 
of  Luzon,  Negros,  and  theVisayas. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown. 


Anti-Imperialist  Territorial  Nuclei  (NTA) 

a.k.a.  Anti-Imperialist  Territorial  U  nits 

Description 

The  NTA  is  a  clandestine  leftist  extremist  group  that  first 
appeared  in  Italy's  Friuli  region  in  1995.  Adopted  the 
class  struggle  ideology  of  the  Red  Brigades  of  the  1970s 
and  1980s  and  a  similar  logo  —  an  encircled  five-point 
star  —  for  their  declarations.  Seeks  the  formation  of  an 
"anti-imperialist  fighting  front"  with  other  Italian  leftist 
terrorist  groups,  including  Revolutionary  Proletarian  Ini¬ 
tiative  N  uclei  and  the  N  ew  Red  Brigades.  O  pposes  what 
it  perceives  as  U  S  and  NATO  imperialism  and  condemns 
Italy's  foreign  and  labor  polices.  In  a  leaflet  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  2002,  NTA  identified  experts  in  four  Italian 
Government  sectors  —  federalism,  privatizations,  jus¬ 
tice  reform,  and  jobs  and  pensions  —  as  potential  targets. 

Activities 

To  date,  NTA  has  conducted  attacks  only  against  prop¬ 
erty.  During  the  NATO  intervention  in  Kosovo  in  1999, 
NTA  members  threw  gasoline  bombs  at  the  Venice  and 
Rome  headquarters  of  the  then-ruling  party,  Democrats 
of  the  Left.  NTA  claimed  responsibility  fora  bomb  attack 
in  September  2000  against  the  Central  European  Initia¬ 
tive  office  in  Trieste  and  a  bomb  attack  in  August  2001 
against  the  Venice  Tribunal  building.  In  January  2002, 
police  thwarted  an  attempt  by  four  NTA  members  to  en¬ 
ter  the  Rivolto  M ilitary  Air  Base.  In  2003,  NTA  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  arson  attacks  against  three  vehicles 
belonging  to  US  troops  serving  at  the  Ederle  and  Aviano 
bases  in  Italy.  There  has  been  no  reported  activity  by  the 
group  since  the  arrest  in  January  2004  of  NTA's  founder 
and  leader. 
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Strength 

Accounts  vary  from  one  to  approximately  20  members. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Primarily  northeastern  Italy  and  near  U  S  military  installa¬ 
tions  in  northern  Italy. 

External  Aid 

None  evident. 


Cambodian  Freedom  Fighters  (CFF) 

a.k.a.  Cholana  Kangtoap  Serei  Cheat  Kampouchea 

Description 

The  Cambodian  Freedom  Fighters  (CFF)  emerged  in  No¬ 
vember  1998  in  the  wake  of  political  violence  that  saw 
many  influential  Cambodian  leaders  flee  and  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  People's  Party  assume  power.  With  an  avowed 
aim  of  overthrowing  the  Government,  the  group  isled  by 
a  Cambodian-American,  a  former  member  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  Sam  Rainsy  Party.  The  CFF's  membership  reportedly 
includes  Cambodian-Americans  based  in  Thailand  and 
the  United  States,  and  former  soldiers  from  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  Royal  Cambodian  Armed  Forces,  and  various  po¬ 
litical  factions. 

Activities 

The  Cambodian  Government  arrested  seven  CFF  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  reportedly  planning  an  unspecified  terrorist 
attack  in  southwestern  Cambodia  in  late  2003,  but  there 
were  no  successful  CFF  attacks  that  year.  Cambodian 
courts  in  February  and  March  2002  prosecuted  38  CFF 
members  suspected  of  staging  an  attack  in  Cambodia  in 
2000.  The  courts  convicted  19  members,  including  one 
US  citizen,  of  "terrorism"  and/or  "membership  in  an 
armed  group"  and  sentenced  them  to  terms  of  five  years 
to  life  imprisonment.  The  group  claimed  responsibility 
for  an  attack  in  late  November  2000  on  several  Govern¬ 
ment  installations  that  killed  at  least  eight  persons  and 
wounded  more  than  a  dozen.  In  April  1999,  five  CFF 
members  were  arrested  for  plotting  to  blow  up  a  fuel  de¬ 
pot  outside  Phnom  Penh  with  anti-tank  weapons. 

Strength 

Exactstrength  is  unknown,  buttotals  probably  never  have 
exceeded  100  armed  fighters. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Northeastern  Cambodia  near  the  Thai  border,  and  the 
United  States. 

External  Aid 

US-based  leadership  collects fundsfromtheCambodian- 
American  community. 


Communist  Party  of  India  (Maoist) 

Formerly  M  aoist  Communist  Center  of  India  (MCCI) 
and  People's  War  (PW) 

Description 

The  Indian  groups  known  as  the  MaoistCommunistCen- 
terof  India  and  People's  War  (a.k.a.  People's  War  Group) 
joined  together  in  September  2004  to  form  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  India  (M  aoist),  or  CPI  (M  aoist).  The  M  CCI 
was  originally  formed  in  the  early  1970s,  while  People's 
War  was  founded  in  1975.  Both  groups  are  referred  to  as 
N  axalites,  after  the  West  Bengal  village  where  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  radical  Left  movement  originated  in  1967.  The 
new  organization  continues  to  employ  violence  to  achieve 
its  goals  —  peasant  revolution,  abolition  of  class  hierar¬ 
chies,  and  expansion  of  Maoist-controlled  "liberated 
zones,”  eventually  leading  to  the  creation  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  "Maoist"  state.  The  CPI  (Maoist)  reportedly  has  a 
significant  cadre  of  women.  Important  leaders  include 
Ganapati  (the  PW  leader  from  Andhra  Pradesh),  Pramod 
Mishra,  Uma  Shankar,  and  P.N.G.  (alias  Nathuni  M  istry, 
arrested  by  Jharkhand  police  in  2002). 

Activities 

Prior  to  its  consolidation  with  the  PW,  the  MCCI  ran  a 
virtual  parallel  governmentin  remote  areas,  where  it  col¬ 
lected  a  "tax"  from  the  villagers  and,  in  turn,  provided 
infrastructure  improvements  such  as  building  hospitals, 
schools,  and  irrigation  projects.  Itran  a  parallel  court  sys¬ 
tem  wherein  allegedly  corrupt  block  development  officials 
and  landlords—  frequentMCCI  targets—  had  been  pun¬ 
ished  by  amputation  and  even  death.  People's  War 
conducted  a  low-intensity  insurgency  that  included  at¬ 
tempted  political  assassination,  theft  of  weapons  from 
police  stations,  kidnapping  police  officers,  assaulting  ci¬ 
vilians,  extorting  money  from  construction  firms,  and 
vandalizing  the  property  of  multinational  corporations. 
Together  the  two  groups  were  reportedly  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  up  to  170  civilians  and  police  a  year. 

Strength 

Although  difficult  to  assess  with  any  accuracy,  media  re¬ 
ports  and  local  authorities  suggest  the  CPI  (Maoist)'s 
membership  may  be  as  high  as  31,000,  including  both 
hard-core  militants  and  dedicated  sympathizers. 

Location/Area  of  Operations 

The  CPI  (M  aoist),  believed  to  be  enlarging  the  scope  of  its 
influence,  operates  in  the  Indian  states  of  Andhra  Pradesh, 
Orissa,  Jharkhand,  Bihar,  Chhatti sgarh,  and  parts  of  West 
Bengal.  It  also  has  a  presence  on  the  Bihar-Nepal  border. 

External  Aid 

The  CPI  (M  aoist)  has  loose  I  inks  to  other  M  aoist  groups  in 
the  region,  including  the  Communist  Party  of  Nepal 
(M  aoists).  The  M  CCI  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Co¬ 
ordination  Committee  of  M  aoist  Partiesand  O  rganizations 
of  South  Asia  (CCO  M  PO  SA). 
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Communist  Party  of  Nepal  (Maoists) 
CPN/M 

Description 

The  Communist  Party  of  N  epal  (M  aoist)  insurgency  grew 
out  of  the  radicalization  and  fragmentation  of  left-wing 
parties  following  Nepal'stransition  to  democracy  in  1990. 
The  U  nited  People's  Front  —  a  coalition  of  left-wing  par¬ 
ties—  participated  in  the  elections  of  1991,  butthe  Maoist 
wing  failed  to  win  the  required  minimum  number  of  votes, 
leading  to  its  exclusion  from  voter  lists  in  the  elections  of 
1994  and  prompting  the  group  to  launch  the  insurgency 
in  1996.  The  CPN/M 's  ultimate  objective  is  the  overthrow 
of  the  Nepalese  Government  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Maoist  state.  In  2003,  the  U  nited  States  designated  Nepal's 
M  aoists  under  Executive  0  rder  (EO )  13224  as  a  supporter 
of  terrorist  activity. 

Activities 

The  M  aoists  have  utilized  traditional  guerrilla  warfare  tac¬ 
tics  and  engage  in  murder,  torture,  arson,  sabotage, 
extortion,  child  conscription,  kidnapping,  bombings,  and 
assassinations  to  intimidate  and  coerce  the  populace.  In 
2002,  M  aoists  claimed  responsibility  for  assassinating  two 
Nepalese  US  Embassy  guards,  citing  anti-M aoist  spying, 
and  in  a  press  statement  threatened  foreign  embassies, 
including  the  U  S  mission,  to  deter  foreign  support  for  the 
Nepalese  Government.  M  aoists  are  suspected  in  theSep- 
tember  2004  bombing  at  the  American  Cultural  Center 
in  Kathmandu.  The  attack,  which  caused  no  injuries  and 
only  minor  damage,  marked  the  first  time  the  Maoists 
had  damaged  US  Government  property. 

Strength 

Probably  several  thousand  full-time  cadres. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Operations  are  conducted  throughout  Nepal.  Press  re¬ 
ports  indicate  some  M  aoist  leaders  reside  in  India. 

External  Aid 

None. 

Democratic  Forces  for  the  Liberation  of 
Rwanda  (FDLR) 

a.k.a.  Armyforthe  Liberation  of  Rwanda  (ALIR),  Ex- 
FAR/Interahamwe 

Description 

The  Democratic  Forces  for  the  Liberation  of  Rwanda 
(FDLR)  in  2001  supplanted  theArmy  forthe  Liberation  of 
Rwanda  (ALIR),  which  is  the  armed  branch  of  the  PALIR, 
or  the  Party  forthe  Liberation  of  Rwanda.  ALIR  was  formed 
from  the  merger  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  Rwanda  (FAR), 
the  army  of  the  ethnic  FI  utu-dominated  Rwandan  regime 
that  orchestrated  the  genocide  of  500,000  or  moreTutsis 


and  regime  opponents  in  1994,  and  Interahamwe,  the 
civilian  militia  force  that  carried  out  much  of  the  killing, 
after  the  two  groups  were  forced  from  Rwanda  into  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Congo  (DRC-  then  Zaire)  that 
year.  Though  directly  descended  from  those  who  orga¬ 
nized  and  carried  out  the  genocide,  identified  FDLR 
leaders  are  not  thought  to  have  played  a  role  in  the  kill¬ 
ing.  They  have  worked  to  build  bridges  to  other  opponents 
of  the  Kigali  regime,  including  ethnic  Tutsis. 

Activities 

ALIR  soughtto  topple  Rwanda'sTutsi-dominated  Govern¬ 
ment,  reinstitute  Hutu  domination,  and,  possibly, 
complete  the  genocide.  In  1996,  a  message  —  allegedly 
from  the  ALIR  —  threatened  to  kill  the  US  ambassador  to 
Rwanda  and  other  U  S  citizens.  In  1999,  ALIR  guerrillas 
critical  of  U  S-U  K  support  for  the  Rwandan  regime  kid¬ 
napped  and  killed  eight  foreign  tourists,  including  two 
U  S  citizens,  in  a  game  park  on  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Congo-Uganda  border.  Three  suspects  in  the  attack 
are  in  US  custody  awaiting  trial.  In  the  1998-2002  Con¬ 
golese  war,  the  ALIR/FDLR  was  allied  with  Kinshasa 
against  the  Rwandan  invaders.  FDLR's  political  wing 
mainly  has  soughtto  topple  the  Kigali  regime  via  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Tutsi  regime  opponents.  It  established  the 
ADRN  Igihango  alliance  in  2002,  but  it  has  not  resonated 
politically  in  Rwanda. 

Strength 

Exact  strength  is  unknown,  but  several  thousand  FDLR 
guerri  I  las  operate  in  the  eastern  DRC  close  to  the  Rwandan 
border.  In  2003,  the  U nited  Nations,  with  Rwandan  as¬ 
sistance,  repatriated  close  to  1,500  FDLR  combatants  from 
the  DRC.  The  senior  FDLR  military  commander  returned 
to  Rwanda  in  N  ovember  2003  and  has  been  working  with 
Kigali  to  encourage  the  return  of  his  comrades. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

M  ostiy  in  the  eastern  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo. 

External  Support 

The  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  ofthe  Congo 
provided  training,  arms,  and  supplies  to  ALIR  forces  to 
combat  Rwandan  armed  forces  that  invaded  the  D  RC  in 
1998.  Kinshasa  halted  that  support  in  2002,  though  alle¬ 
gations  persist  of  continued  support  from  several  local 
Congolese  warlords  and  militias  (including  the  M  ai  M  ai). 


EastTurkistan  Islamic  Movement  (ETIM) 

Description 

The  EastTurkistan  Islamic  Movement  (ETIM)  is  a  small 
Islamic  extremist  group  based  in  China's  western  Xinjiang 
Province.  Itisthe  mostmilitantofthe  ethnic  U  ighursepa- 
ratist  groups  pursuing  an  independent  "Eastern Turkistan," 
an  area  that  would  include  Turkey,  Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan,  Uzbekistan,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
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Xinjiang  Uighur  Autonomous  Region  of  China.  ETIM  is 
linked  to  al-Qa'ida  and  the  international  mujahedin  move¬ 
ment.  In  September  2002  the  group  was  designated  under 
EO  13224  as  a  supporter  of  terrorist  activity. 

Activities 

ETIM  militants  fought  alongside  al-Qa'ida  and  Taliban 
forces  in  Afghanistan  during  Operation  Enduring  Freedom. 
In  October  2003,  Pakistani  soldiers  killed  ETIM  leader 
Hassan  Makhsum  during  raids  on  al-Qa'ida-associated 
compounds  in  western  Pakistan.  US  and  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  information  suggests  ETIM  is  responsible  for 
various  terrorist  acts  inside  and  outside  China.  In  May 
2002,  two  ETIM  members  were  deported  to  China  from 
Kyrgyzstan  for  plotting  to  attack  the  US  Embassy  in 
Kyrgyzstan  as  well  as  other  U  S  interests  abroad. 

Strength 

Unknown.  Only  a  small  minority  of  ethnic  Uighurs  sup¬ 
ports  the  Xinjiang  independence  movement  or  the 
formation  of  an  Eastern  Turkistan. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Xinjiang  Province  and  neighboring  countries  in  the  region. 

External  Aid 

ETIM  has  received  training  and  financial  assistance  from 
al-Qa'ida. 

First  of  October  Antifascist  Resistance 
Group  (GRAPO)  Grupo  de  Resistencia 
Anti-Fascista  Primero  de  Octubre 

Description 

GRAPO  was  formed  in  1975  as  the  armed  wing  of  the 
illegal  Communist  Party  of  Spain  during  the  Franco  era. 
Advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Government  and 
its  replacement  with  a  M  arxist-  Leninist  regime.  GRAPO 
is  vehemently  anti-American,  seeks  the  removal  ofall  US 
military  forces  from  Spanish  territory,  and  has  conducted 
and  attempted  several  attacks  against  US  targets  since 
1977.  The  group  issued  a  communique  following  the 
September  11,  2001,  attacks  in  the  United  States,  express¬ 
ing  its  satisfaction  that  "symbols  of  imperialist  power"  were 
decimated  and  affirming  that  "the  war"  has  onlyjust  begun. 
Designated  under  EO  13224  in  December  2001. 

Activities 

GRAPO  did  not  mount  a  successful  terrorist  operation  in 
2004,  marking  the  third  consecutive  year  without  an  at¬ 
tack.  The  group  suffered  more  setbacks  in  2004,  with 
several  members  and  sympathizers  arrested  and  sentences 
upheld  or  handed  down  in  April  in  the  appellate  case  for 
GRAPO  militants  arrested  in  Paris  in  2000.  GRAPO  has 
killed  more  than  90  persons  and  injured  more  than  200 
since  its  formation.  The  group's  operations  traditionally 


have  been  designed  to  cause  material  damage  and  gain 
publicity  rather  than  inflictcasualties,  butthe  terrorists  have 
conducted  lethal  bombings  and  close-range  assassinations. 

Strength 

Fewer  than  two  dozen  activists  remain.  Police  have  made 
periodic  large-scalearrestsofGRAPO  members,  crippling 
the  organization  and  forcing  it  into  lengthy  rebuilding 
periods.  In  2002,  Spanish  and  French  authorities  arrested 
22  suspected  members,  including  some  of  the  group's 
reconstituted  leadership.  More  members  were  arrested 
throughout  2003  and  2004. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Spain. 

External  Aid 

N  one. 

Harakat  ul-Jihad-l-lslami  (HUJI) 
(Movement  of  Islamic  Holy  War) 

Description 

FI  UJ I,  a  Sunni  extremist  group  that  follows  the  Deobandi 
tradition  of  Islam,  was  founded  in  1980  in  Afghanistan  to 
fight  in  the  jihad  against  the  Soviets.  It  also  is  affiliated 
with  the  Jamiat  U  lema-i-lslam's  Fazlur  Rehman  faction 
(JU  l-F)  of  the  extremist  religious  party  Jamiat  U  lema-l-ls- 
lam  (JU  I).  The  group,  led  by  Qari  Saifullah  Akhtar  and 
chief  commander  Amin  Rabbani,  ismadeup  primarily  of 
Pakistanis  and  foreign  Islamists  who  are  fighting  for  the 
liberation  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  its  accession  to  Pa¬ 
kistan.  Thegroup  haslinksto  al-Qa'ida.  At  present,  Akhtar 
remains  in  detention  in  Pakistan  after  his  August  2004 
arrest  and  extradition  from  Dubai. 

Activities 

FI  as  conducted  a  number  of  operations  against  Indian 
military  targets  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  Linked  to  the 
Kashmiri  militantgroup  al-Faran  that  kidnapped  fiveWest- 
ern  tourists  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  in  July  1995;  one  was 
killed  in  August  1995,  and  the  other  four  reportedly  were 
killed  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

Strength 

Exact  numbers  are  unknown,  but  there  may  be  several 
hundred  members  in  Kashmir. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Pakistan  and  Kashmir.  Trained  members  in  Afghanistan 
until  autumn  of  2001. 

External  Aid 

Specific  sources  of  external  aid  are  unknown. 
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Harakat  ul-Jihad-l-lslami/Bangladesh 
(HUJI-B) 

Description 

The  mission  of  HUJI-B,  led  by  Shauqat  Osman,  is  to  es- 
tablish  Islamic  rule  in  Bangladesh.  HUJI-B  has 
connections  to  the  Pakistani  militant  groups  Harakat  ul- 
Jihad-l-lslami  (HUJI)  and  Harakat  ul-M ujahidi n  (HUM), 
which  advocate  similar  objectives  in  Pakistan  and  Jammu 
and  Kashmir.  These  groups  all  maintain  contacts  with 
the  al-Q  a'ida  network  in  Afghanistan.  The  leaders  of  H  UJI- 
B  and  HUM  both  signed  the  February  1998  fatwa 
sponsored  by  Usama  bin  Ladin  that  declared  American 
civilians  to  be  legitimate  targets  for  attack. 

Activities 

H  UJI-B  was  accused  of  stabbing  a  senior  Bangladeshi  jour¬ 
nalist  in  N  ovember  2000  for  making  a  documentary  on 
the  plight  of  H  indusin  Bangladesh.  H  UJI-B  was  suspected 
in  the  assassination  attempt  in  July  2000  of  Bangladeshi 
Prime  M  inister  Sheikh  H  asina.  The  group  may  also  have 
been  responsible  for  indiscriminate  attacks  using  impro¬ 
vised  explosive  devices  against  cultural  gatherings  in 
Dhaka  in  January  and  April  2001. 

Strength 

U  nknown;  some  estimates  of  H  UJI-B  cadre  strength  sug¬ 
gest  several  thousand  members. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

The  group  operates  and  trains  members  in  Bangladesh, 
where  it  maintains  at  least  six  camps. 

External  Aid 

Funding  of  the  HUJI-B  comes  primarily  from  madrassas 
in  Bangladesh.  The  group  also  has  ties  to  militants  in 
Pakistan  that  may  provide  another  funding  source. 

Hizb-I  Islami  Gulbuddin  (HIG) 

Description 

Gulbuddin  H ikmatyar founded  Hizb-I  Islami  Gulbuddin 
(H IG)  as  a  faction  of  the  H  izb-l  Islami  party  in  1977,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  major  mujahedin  groups  in  the  war 
against  the  Soviets.  HIG  has  long-established  links  with 
Usama  Bin  Ladin.  In  the  early  1990s,  H  ikmatyar  ran  sev¬ 
eral  terrorist  training  camps  in  Afghanistan  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  sending  mercenary  fighters  to  other  Islamic 
conflicts.  H  ikmatyar  offered  to  shelter  Bin  Ladin  afterthe 
latter  fled  Sudan  in  1996.  In  a  late  2004  press  release, 
H ikmatyar  reiterated  his  commitment  to  fight  US  and 
Coalition  forces. 

Activities 

HIG  has  staged  small  attacks  in  its  attempt  to  force  US 
troops  to  withdraw  from  Afghanistan,  overthrow  the  Af- 


ghanTransitional  Administration,  and  establish  an  Islamic 
fundamentalist  state.  In  2004,  several  US  soldiers  were 
killed  in  attacks  in  Konar,  Afghanistan,  the  area  in  which 
H  IG  is  most  active. 

Strength 

U  nknown,  but  possibly  could  have  hundreds  of  veteran 
fighters  on  which  to  call. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Eastern  Afghanistan  (particularly  Konarand  N  urestan  Prov¬ 
inces)  and  adjacent  areas  of  Pakistan's  tribal  areas. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown. 


Hizbul-Mujahedin  (HM) 

Description 

Hizbul-Mujahedin  (HM),  the  largest  Kashmiri  militant 
group,  was  founded  in  1989  and  officially  supports  the 
liberation  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  its  accession  to  Pa¬ 
kistan,  although  some  cadres  favor  independence.  The 
group  isthe  militant  wing  of  Pakistan's  largest  Islamic  po¬ 
litical  party,  thejamaat-i-lslami,  and  targets  Indian  security 
forces, politicians  and  civilians  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  It 
reportedly  operated  in  Afghanistan  in  the  mid-1990s  and 
trained  with  the  Afghan  Hizb-I  Islami  Gulbuddin  (HIG) 
in  Afghanistan  until  the Tal i ban  takeover.  The  group,  led 
by  Syed  Salahuddin,  is  comprised  primarily  of  ethnic 
Kashmiris. 

Activities 

HM  has  conducted  a  number  of  operations  against  In¬ 
dian  military  targets  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  The  group 
also  occasionally  strikes  at  civilian  targets,  but  has  not 
engaged  in  terrorist  acts  outside  India.  HM  claimed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  numerous  attacks  within  Kashmirin  2004. 

Strength 

Exact  numbers  are  unknown,  but  estimates  range  from 
several  hundred  to  possibly  as  many  as  1,000  members 
in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  Pakistan. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  Pakistan. 

External  Aid 

Specific  sources  of  external  aid  are  unknown. 
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Irish  National  Liberation  Army  (INLA) 

Description 

The  IN  LA  is  a  terrorist  group  formed  in  1975  as  the  mili¬ 
tary  wing  of  the  Irish  Republican  Socialist  Party  (IRSP), 
which  splitfrom  the  Official  IRA  (0  IRA)  because  of  0  IRA's 
cease-fire  in  1972.  The  group's  primary  aim  is  to  end 
British  rule  in  Northern  Ireland,  force  British  troops  out 
of  the  province,  and  unite  Ireland's  32  counties  into  a 
Marxist-Leninist  revolutionary  state.  Responsible  for  some 
of  the  most  notorious  killings  of  "The  Troubles,"  includ¬ 
ing  the  bombing  of  a  Ballykelly  pub  that  killed  17  people 
in  1982.  Bloody  internal  feuding  has  repeatedly  torn  the 
IN  LA.  The  IN  LA  announced  a  cease-fire  in  August  1998 
butcontinuesto  carry  out  occasional  attacksand  punish¬ 
ment  beatings. 

Activities 

The  IN  LA  has  been  active  in  Belfast  and  the  border  areas 
of  Northern  Ireland,  where  it  has  conducted  bombings, 
assassinations,  kidnappings,  hijackings,  extortion,  and 
robberies.  It  is  also  involved  in  drug  trafficking.  On  oc¬ 
casion,  it  has  provided  advance  warning  to  police  of  its 
attacks.  Targets  include  the  British  military,  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  security  forces,  and  Loyalist  paramilitary  groups.  The 
IN  LA  continues  to  observe  a  cease-fire,  because  —  in  the 
words  of  its  leadership  in  2003  —  a  return  to  armed 
struggle  is  "not  a  viable  option  at  this  time."  However, 
members  of  the  group  were  accused  of  involvement  in  a 
robbery  and  kidnapping  in  December  2004,  which  the 
group  denies. 

Strength 

Unclear,  but  probably  fewer  than  50  hard-core  activists. 
Police  counterterrorist  operations  and  internal  feuding 
have  reduced  the  group's  strength  and  capabilities. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Northern  Ireland,  Irish  Republic.  Does  not  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  established  presence  on  the  U  K  mainland. 

External  Aid 

Suspected  in  the  past  of  receiving  funds  and  arms  from 
sympathizers  in  the  United  States. 

Irish  Republican  Army  (IRA) 

a.k.a.  Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army  (PIRA), 
the  Provos 

Description 

Formed  in  1969  as  the  clandestine  armed  wing  of  the 
political  movement  Sinn  Fein,  the  IRA  is  devoted  both  to 
removing  British  forces  from  N  orthern  Ireland  and  to  uni¬ 
fying  Ireland.  The  IRA  conducted  attacks unti I  itscease-fire 
in  1997  and  agreed  to  disarm  asa  partofthe  1998  Belfast 
Agreement,  which  established  the  basis  for  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Dissension  within  the  IRA  over  sup¬ 


port  for  the  Northern  Ireland  peace  process  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  two  more  radical  splinter  groups:  Conti¬ 
nuity  IRA  (CIRA),  and  the  Real  IRA  (RIRA)  in  mid  to  late 
1990s.  The  IRA,  sometimes  referred  to  asthe  PIRA  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  RIRA  and  CIRA,  is  organized  into  small, 
tightly-knit  cells  under  the  leadership  of  the  Army  Council. 

Activities 

Traditional  IRA  activities  have  included  bombings,  assas¬ 
sinations,  kidnappings,  punishment  beatings,  extortion, 
smuggling,  and  robberies.  Before  the  cease-fire  in  1997, 
the  group  had  conducted  bombing  campaigns  on  vari- 
oustargetsin  Northern  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  including 
senior  British  Governmentofficials,  civilians,  police,  and 
British  military  targets.  The  group's  refusal  in  late  2004  to 
allow  photographic  documentation  of  its  decommission¬ 
ing  process  was  an  obstacle  to  progress  in  implementing 
the  Belfast  Agreement  and  stalled  talks.  The  group  previ¬ 
ously  had  disposed  of  light,  medium,  and  heavy  weapons, 
ammunition,  and  explosives  in  three  rounds  of  decom¬ 
missioning.  However,  the  IRA  is  believed  to  retain  the 
ability  to  conduct  paramilitary  operations.  The  group's 
extensive  criminal  activities  reportedly  provide  the  IRA 
and  the  political  party  Sinn  Fein  with  millions  of  dollars 
each  year;  the  IRA  was  implicated  in  two  significant  rob¬ 
beries  in  2004,  one  involving  almost  $50  million. 

Strength 

Several  hundred  members  and  several  thousand  sympa¬ 
thizers  despite  the  defection  of  some  members  to  RIRA 
and  CIRA. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Northern  Ireland,  Irish  Republic,  Great  Britain,  and  Europe. 

External  Aid 

In  the  past,  the  IRA  has  received  aid  from  a  variety  of 
groups  and  countries  and  considerable  training  and  arms 
from  Libya  and  the  PLO .  Is  suspected  of  receiving  funds, 
arms,  and  other  terrorist- related  materiel  from  sympathiz¬ 
ers  in  the  U  nited  States.  Similarities  in  operations  suggest 
links  to  ETA  and  the  FARC.  In  August  2002,  three  sus¬ 
pected  IRA  members  were  arrested  in  Colombia  on  charges 
of  helping  the  FARC  improve  its  explosives  capabilities. 

Islamic  Army  of  Aden  (IAA) 

a.k.a.  Aden-Abyan  Islamic  Army  (AAIA) 

Description 

The  Islamic  Army  of  Aden  (IAA)  emerged  publicly  in  mid- 
1998  when  the  group  released  a  series  of  communiques 
that  expressed  support  for  Usama  Bin  Ladin,  appealed 
for  the  overthrow  oftheYemeni  Government,  and  called 
for  operations  against  US  and  other  Western  interests  in 
Yemen.  IAA  wasfirstdesignated  under  EO  13224  in  Sep¬ 
tember  2001. 
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Activities 

IAA  has  engaged  in  small-scaleoperationssuch  asbomb- 
ings,  kidnappings,  and  small  arms  attacks  to  promote  its 
goals.  The  group  reportedly  was  behind  an  attack  in  June 
2003  against  a  medical  assistance  convoy  in  the  Abyan 
Governorate.  Yemeni  authorities  responded  with  a  raid 
on  a  suspected  IAA  facility,  killing  several  individualsand 
capturing  others,  including  Khalid  al-Nabi  al-Yazidi,  the 
group's  leader.  Before  that  attack,  the  group  had  not  con¬ 
ducted  operations  since  the  bombing  of  the  British 
Embassy  in  Sanaa  in  October  2000.  In  2001,  Yemeni 
authorities  found  an  IAA  member  and  three  associates 
responsible  forthat attack.  In  December  1998,  the  group 
kidnapped  16  British,  American,  and  Australian  tourists 
near  M  udiyah  in  southern  Yemen.  Although  Yemeni  offi - 
cials  previously  have  claimed  that  the  group  is 
operationally  defunct,  their  recent  attribution  of  the  at¬ 
tack  in  2003  against  the  medical  convoy  and  reports  that 
al-Yazidi  was  released  from  prison  in  mid-October  2003 
suggest  that  the  IAA,  or  at  least  elements  of  the  group, 
have  resumed  activity.  Speculation  after  the  attack  on 
the  U  SS  Cole  pointed  to  the  involvement  of  the  IAA,  and 
the  group  later  claimed  responsibility  for  the  attack.  The 
IAA  has  been  affiliated  with  al-Qa'ida.  IAA  members  are 
known  to  have  trained  and  served  in  Afghanistan  under 
the  leadership  of  seasoned  mujahedin. 

Strength 

Not  known. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Operates  in  the  southern  governorates  ofYemen  —  pri¬ 
marily  Aden  and  Abyan. 

External  Aid 

Not  known. 


Islamic  Great  East  Raiders-Front 
(IBDA-C) 

Description 

The  Islamic  Great  East  Raiders-Front  (IBDA-C)  is  a  Sunni 
Salafistgroup  that  supports  Islamic  rule  inTurkey  and  be- 
I i eves  th at Tu rkey 's  p resen t  secular  leadership  is  "illegal." 
It  has  been  known  to  cooperate  with  various  opposition 
elements  in  Turkey  in  attempts  to  destabilize  the  country's 
political  structure.  The  group  supports  the  establishment 
of  a  "pure  Islamic”  state,  to  replace  the  present  "corrupt" 
Turkish  regime  that  is  cooperating  with  the  West.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  goal  is  the  establishment  of  a  "Federative  Islamic 
State,"  a  goal  backed  by  armed  terrorist  attacks  primarily 
against  civilian  targets.  It  has  been  active  since  the  mid- 
1970s. 


Activities 

IBDA-C  hasengaged  in  activities  such  as  bombings,  throw¬ 
ing  Molotov  cocktails,  and  sabotage.  The  group  has 
announced  its  actions  and  targets  in  publications  to  its 
members,  who  are  free  to  launch  independent  attacks. 
IBDA-C  typically  has  attacked  civilian  targets,  including 
churches,  charities,  minority-affiliated  targets,  television 
transmitters,  newspapers,  pro-secularjournalists,  Ataturk 
statues,  taverns,  banks,  clubs,  and  tobacco  shops.  In  M  ay 
2004, Turkish  police  indicted  seven  membersof  the  group 
for  the  assassination  of  retired  Colonel  Ihsan  Guven,  the 
alleged  leader  of  the  "Dost”  (Friend)  sect,  and  his  wife. 
O  ne  of  IBDA-C's  more  renowned  attacks  was  the  killing 
of  37  people  in  a  firebomb  attack  in  July  1993  on  a  hotel 
in  Sivas.  Turkish  police  believe  that  IBDA-C  has  also 
claimed  responsibility  for  attacks  carried  out  by  other 
groups  to  elevate  its  image. 

Strength 

U  nknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Turkey. 

External  Aid 

N  ot  known. 


Islamic  International  Peacekeeping 
Brigade  (IIPB) 

Description 

The  IIPB  is  a  terrorist  group  affiliated  with  the  Chechen 
separatist  movement  demanding  a  single  Islamic  state  in 
the  North  Caucasus.  Chechen  extremist  leader  Shamil 
Basayev  established  the  IIPB  —  consisting  of  Chechens, 
Arabs,  and  other  foreign  fighters  —  in  1998,  which  he 
led  with  Saudi-born  mujahedin  leader  Ibn  al-Khattab  until 
the  latter's  death  in  M  arch  2002.  The  IIPB  was  one  of  three 
groups  affiliated  with  Chechen  guerrillas  that  seized 
Moscow's  Dubrovka  Theater  and  took  more  than  700  hos¬ 
tages  in  October  2002.  While  this  group  has  not  been 
identified  as  conducting  attacks  since  their  designation 
two  years  ago,  those  Arab  mujahedin  still  operating  in 
Chechnya  now  fall  under  the  command  of  Abu  Hafs 
al-Urduni,  who  assumed  the  leadership  in  April  2004 
after  the  death  of  Khattab's  successor,  Abu  al-Walid. 
Designated  under  EO  13224  in  February  2003. 

Activities 

Involved  in  terrorist  and  guerilla  operations  against  Rus¬ 
sian  forces,  pro-Russian  Chechen  forces,  and  Chechen 
non-combatants. 

Strength 

U  p  to  400  fighters,  including  as  many  as  100  Arabs  and 
other  foreign  fighters. 
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Location/Area  of  Operation 

Primarily  in  Russia  and  adjacent  areas  of  the  north 
Caucasus,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  south  of 
Chechnya,  with  major  logistical  activities  in  Georgia, 
Azerbaijan,  and  Turkey. 

External  Aid 

The  IIPB  and  its  Arab  leaders  appear  to  be  a  primary  con- 
duitfor  Islamic  funding  of  the  Chechen  guerrillas,  in  part 
through  links  to  al-Q  a'ida-related  financiers  on  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Peninsula. 


Islamic  Jihad  Group  (IJG) 

Description 

The  Islamic  Jihad  Group  (IJG),  probably  founded  by  former 
members  of  the  Islamic  M  ovement  of  U  zbekistan,  made 
its  first  appearance  in  early  April  2004  when  it  claimed 
responsibility  fora  string  of  events  —  including  shootouts 
and  terrorist  attacks  —  in  Uzbekistan  in  late  March  and 
early  April  that  killed  approximately  47  people,  includ¬ 
ing  33  terrorists.  The  claim  of  responsibility,  which  was 
posted  to  multiple  militant  Islamic  websites,  raged  against 
the  leadership  of  U  zbekistan.  In  I  ate  July  2004,  the  group 
struck  again  with  near-simultaneous  suicide  bombings  of 
the  US  and  Israeli  Embassies  and  the  Uzbek  Prosecutor 
General's  office  in  Tashkent.  The  IJG  again  claimed  re¬ 
sponsibility  via  an  Islamic  website  and  stated  that 
martyrdom  operations  by  the  group  would  continue.  The 
statement  also  indicated  the  attacks  were  done  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  Palestinian,  Iraqi,  and  Afghan  brothers  in  the 
global  jihad. 

Activities 

The  IJG  claimed  responsibility  for  multiple  attacks  in  2004 
against  Uzbekistan!,  American,  and  Israeli  entities.  The 
attackers  in  the  March  and  April  2004  attacks,  some  of 
whom  were  female  suicide  bombers,  targeted  the  local 
government  offices  of  the  Uzbekistani  and  Bukhara  po¬ 
lice,  killing  approximately  47  people,  including  33 
terrorists.  These  attacks  marked  the  first  use  of  female 
suicide  bombers  in  Central  Asia.  O  n  July  30,  2004,  the 
group  launched  a  set  of  same-day  attacks  against  the  US 
and  Israeli  Embassiesand  the  Uzbek  Prosecutor  General's 
office.  These  attacks  left  four  Uzbekistanis  and  three  sui¬ 
cide  operatives  dead.  The  date  of  the  latter  attack 
corresponds  to  the  start  of  a  trial  for  individuals  arrested 
for  their  participation  in  earlier  attacks. 

Strength 

U  nknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

M  ilitantsare  scattered  throughout  Central  Asia  and  prob¬ 
ably  parts  of  South  Asia. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown. 


Jamiat  ul-Mujahedin  (JUM) 

Description 

TheJUM  is  a  small,  pro-Pakistan  militant  group  formed  in 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  in  1990.  Followers  are  mostly 
Kashmiris,  but  the  group  includes  some  Pakistanis. 

Activities 

Has  conducted  a  number  of  operations  against  Indian 
military  and  political  targets  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  in¬ 
cluding  two  grenade  attacks  against  political  targets  in 
2004. 

Strength 

U  nknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  Pakistan. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown. 


Japanese  Red  Army  (JRA) 

a.k.a.  Anti-Imperialist  International  Brigade  ( A 1 1 B ) 

Description 

The  JRA  is  an  international  terrorist  group  formed  around 
1970  after  breaking  away  from  the  Japanese  Communist 
League-Red  Army  Faction.  The  JRA's  historical  goal  has 
been  to  overthrow  thejapanese  Governmentand  monar¬ 
chy  and  to  help  foment  world  revolution.  JRA's  leader, 
Fusako  Shigenobu,  claimed  thattheforefrontofthebattle 
against  international  imperialism  was  in  Palestine,  so  in 
the  early  1970s  she  led  her  small  group  to  the  Middle 
East  to  support  the  Palestinian  struggle  against  Israel  and 
the  West.  After  her  arrest  in  N  ovember  2000,  Shigenobu 
announced  she  intended  to  pursue  her  goals  using  a  le¬ 
gitimate  political  party  rather  than  revolutionary  violence, 
and  the  group  announced  it  would  disband  in  April  2001. 

Activities 

During  the  1970s,  JRA  carried  out  a  series  of  attacks 
around  the  world,  including  the  massacre  in  1972  at  Lod 
Airport  in  Israel,  two  Japanese  airliner  hijackings,  and  an 
attempted  takeover  of  the  US  Embassy  in  Kuala  Lumpur. 
During  the  late  1980s,  JRA  began  to  single  out  American 
targets  and  used  car  bombs  and  rockets  in  attempted  at¬ 
tacks  on  U  S  Embassies  in  Jakarta,  Rome,  and  M  adrid.  In 
April  1988,  JRA  operative  Yu  Kikumura  was  arrested  with 
explosives  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  apparently  plan¬ 
ning  an  attack  to  coincide  with  the  bombing  of  a  U  SO 
club  in  Naples,  a  suspected  JRA  operation  that  killed  five, 
including  a  US  servicewoman.  He  wasconvicted  of  the 
charges  and  is  serving  a  lengthy  prison  sentence  in  the 
United  States.  Tsutomu  Shirosaki,  captured  in  1996,  is 
also  jailed  in  the  United  States.  In  2000,  Lebanon  de¬ 
ported  to  Japan  four  members  it  arrested  in  1997,  but 
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granted  a  fifth  operative,  Kozo  Okamoto,  political  asy¬ 
lum.  Longtime  leader  Shigenobu  was  arrested  in 
November  2000  and  faces  charges  of  terrorism  and  pass¬ 
port  fraud.  FourJRA  members  remain  in  North  Korea 
following  their  involvement  in  a  hijacking  in  1970;  five 
of  their  family  members  returned  to  Japan  in  2004. 

Strength 

About  six  hard-core  members;  undetermined  number  of 
sympathizers.  At  its  peak,  the  group  claimed  to  have  30 
to  40  members. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Location  unknown,  but  possibly  in  Asia  and/or  Syrian- 
controlled  areas  of  Lebanon. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown. 


Kumpulan  Mujahidin  Malaysia  (KMM) 

Description 

Kumpulan  Mujahidin  Malaysia  (KMM)  favors  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  M  alaysian  Government  and  the  creation  of 
an  Islamic  state  comprising  M  alaysia,  Indonesia,  and  the 
southern  Philippines.  Malaysian  authorities  believe  an 
extremist  wing  of  the  KM  M  has  engaged  in  terrorist  acts 
and  has  close  ties  to  the  regional  terrorist  organization 
Jemaah  Islamiya  (Jl).  Key  Jl  leaders,  including  the  group's 
spiritual  head,  Abu  Bakar  Ba'asyir,  and  Jl  operational 
leaderH  ambali,  reportedly  had  great  influence  over  KM  M 
members.  The  Government  of  Singapore  asserts  that  a 
Singaporean  Jl  member  assisted  the  KMM  in  buying  a 
boat  to  support  jihad  activities  in  Indonesia. 

Activities 

M  alaysia  is  holding  a  number  of  KM  M  members  under 
the  Internal  SecurityAct(ISA)foractivitiesdeemed  threat¬ 
ening  to  M  alaysia's  national  security,  including  planning 
to  wage  jihad,  possession  of  weaponry,  bombings  and 
robberies,  the  murder  of  a  former  state  assemblyman,  and 
planning  attacks  on  foreigners,  including  US  citizens.  A 
number  of  those  detained  are  also  believed  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  Jemaah  Islamiya.  Several  of  the  arrested  KMM 
militants  have  reportedly  undergone  military  training  in 
Afghanistan,  and  some  fought  with  the  Afghan  mujahedin 
during  the  war  against  the  former  Soviet  U  nion.  Some 
members  are  alleged  to  have  ties  to  Islamic  extremist  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  In 
September  2003,  alleged  KMM  leader  N  ikAdli  Nik  Abdul 
Aziz's  detention  was  extended  for  another  two  years.  In 
March  2004,  Aziz  and  other  suspected  KMM  members 
wenton  a  hunger  strike  as  part  of  an  unsuccessful  bid  for 
freedom,  but  the  M  alaysian  court  rejected  their  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  w  rit  of  habeas  corpus  i  n  September.  One  al  leged 
KMM  member  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison  for 
unlawful  possession  of  firearms,  explosives,  and  ammu¬ 


nition,  but  eight  other  al  leged  membersin  detention  since 
2001  were  released  in  July  and  in  November.  The  Ma¬ 
laysian  Government  is  confident  that  the  arrests  of  KM  M 
leaders  have  crippled  the  organization  and  rendered  it 
incapable  of  engaging  in  militant  activities.  Malaysian 
officials  in  M  ay  2004  denied  Thailand's  charge  that  the 
KMM  was  involved  in  the  Muslim  separatist  movement 
in  southern  Thailand. 

Strength 

KM  M 's  current  membership  is  unknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

The  KM  M  is  reported  to  have  networks  in  the  M  alaysian 
states  of  Perak,  Johor,  Kedah,  Selangor,  Terengganu,  and 
Kelantan.  They  also  operate  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  Accord- 
ing  to  press  reports,  the  KM  M  hastiesto  radical  Indonesian 
Islamic  groupsand  has  sent  members  to  Ambon,  Indone¬ 
sia,  to  fight  against  Christians  and  to  the  southern 
Philippines  for  operational  training. 

External  Aid 

Largely  unknown,  probably  self-financing. 

Lord's  Resistance  Army  (LRA) 

Description 

The  LRA  was  formally  established  in  1994,  succeeding 
the  ethnic  Acholi-dominated  H  oly  Spirit  M  ovement  and 
otherinsurgentgroups.  LRA  leaderjoseph  Kony  has  called 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Ugandan  Government  and  its 
replacement  with  a  regime  run  on  the  basis  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  M  ore  frequently,  however,  he  has  spo¬ 
ken  of  the  liberation  and  honor  of  the  Acholi  people, 
whom  he  sees  as  oppressed  by  the  "foreign"  Government 
of  Ugandan  President  M  useveni.  Kony  is  the  LRA's  un¬ 
disputed  leader.  He  claims  to  have  supernatural  powers 
and  to  receive  messages  from  spirits,  which  he  uses  to 
formulate  the  LRA's  strategy. 

Activities 

The  Acholi  people,  whom  Kony  claims  to  be  fighting  to 
liberate,  are  the  ones  who  suffer  most  from  his  actions. 
Since  the  early  1990's,  the  LRA  has  kidnapped  some 
20,000  Ugandan  children,  mostly  ethnic  Acholi,  to  re¬ 
plenish  its  ranks.  Kony  despises  Acholi  elders  for  having 
given  up  the  fightagainst  M  useveni  and  relies  on  abducted 
children  who  can  be  brutally  indoctrinated  to  fight  for 
the  LRA.  The  LRA  forces  kidnapped  children  and  adult 
civiiiansto  become  soldiers,  porters,  and  "wives"  for  LRA 
leaders.  The  LRA  prefers  to  attack  camps  for  internally 
displaced  persons  and  other  civilian  targets,  avoiding  di¬ 
rect  engagement  with  the  Ugandan  military.  Victims  of 
LRA  attacks  sometimes  have  their  hands,  fingers,  ears, 
noses,  or  other  extremities  cut  off.  The  LRA  stepped  up 
its  activities  from  2002  to  2004  after  the  Ugandan  army, 
with  the  Sudanese  Government's  permission,  attacked  LRA 
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positions  inside  Sudan.  By  late  2003,  the  number  of  in¬ 
ternally  displaced  had  doubled  to  1.4  million,  and  the 
LRA  had  pushed  deep  into  non-Acholi  areas  where  ithad 
never  previously  operated.  During  2004,  a  combination 
of  military  pressure,  offers  of  amnesty,  and  several  rounds 
of  negotiation  markedly  degraded  LRA  capabilities  due  to 
death,  desertion,  and  defection  of  senior  commanders. 

Strength 

Estimated  in  early  2004  at  between  500  and  1,000  fight¬ 
ers,  85  percent  of  whom  are  abducted  children  and 
civilians,  but  numbers  have  since  declined  significantly. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Northern  Uganda  and  southern  Sudan. 

External  Aid 

Although  the  LRA  has  been  supported  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Sudan  in  the  past,  the  Sudanese  now  appear  to 
be  cooperating  with  the  Government  of  U  ganda  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  eliminate  LRA  sanctuaries  in  Sudan. 

Loyalist  Volunteer  Force  (LVF) 

Description 

An  extreme  Loyalist  group  formed  in  1996  as  a  faction  of 
the  U  IsterVolunteer  Force  (UVF),  the  LVF  did  not  emerge 
publicly  until  1997.  Composed  largely  of  UVF  hardliners 
who  have  sought  to  prevent  a  political  settlement  with 
Irish  nationalists  in  Northern  Ireland  by  attacking  Catho¬ 
lic  politicians,  civilians,  and  Protestant  politicians  who 
endorse  the  Northern  Ireland  peace  process.  LVF  occa¬ 
sionally  uses  the  Red  FI  and  Defenders  as  a  cover  name 
for  its  actions  but  has  also  called  for  the  group's  disband¬ 
ment.  In  October  2001,  the  British  Government  ruled 
thatthe  LVF  had  broken  the  cease-fire  itdeclared  in  1998 
after  linking  the  group  to  the  murder  of  a  journalist.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Independent  International  Commission  on 
Decommissioning,  the  LVF  decommissioned  a  small 
amount  of  weapons  in  December  1998,  but  it  has  not 
repeated  this  gesture.  Designated  under  EO  13224  in 
December  2001. 

Activities 

Bombings,  kidnappings,  and  close-quarter  shooting  at¬ 
tacks.  Finances  its  activities  with  drug  money  and  other 
criminal  activities.  LVF  attacks  have  been  particularly 
vicious;  the  group  has  murdered  numerous  Catholic  ci¬ 
vilians  with  no  political  or  paramilitary  affiliations, 
including  an  18-year-old  Catholic  girl  in  July  1997  be¬ 
cause  she  had  a  Protestant  boyfriend.  The  terrorists  also 
have  conducted  successful  attacks  against  Irish  targets  in 
Irish  border  towns.  From  2000  to  2004,  the  LVF  has  been 
engaged  in  a  violentfeud  with  other  Loyalists,  which  has 
left  several  men  dead. 

Strength 

Small,  perhaps  dozens  of  active  members. 


Location/Area  of  Operation 

Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland. 

External  Aid 

N  one. 


Moroccan  Islamic  Combatant  Group 
(GICM) 

Description 

The  goals  of  the  Moroccan  Islamic  Combatant  Group 
(GICM )  include  establishing  an  Islamic  state  in  M  orocco 
and  supporting  al-Q  a'ida's  jihad  against  the  West.  The 
group  appears  to  have  emerged  in  the  1990s  and  is  com¬ 
prised  of  M  oroccan  recruits  who  trained  in  armed  camps 
in  Afghanistan  and  some  who  fought  in  the  Afghan  resis¬ 
tance  againstSovietoccupation.  GICM  members  interact 
with  other  North  African  extremists,  particularly  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  On  November  22,  2002,  the  United  States 
designated  the  GICM  for  asset  freeze  under  EO  13224 
following  the  group's  submission  to  the  UN  SCR  1267 
Sanctions  Committee. 

Activities 

Moroccans  associated  with  the  GICM  are  part  of  the 
broader  international  jihadist  movement.  GICM  is  one 
of  the  groups  believed  to  be  involved  in  planning  the  May 
2003  Casablanca  suicide  bombings,  and  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  other  plots.  M  embers  work  with  other  N  orth 
African  extremists,  engage  in  trafficking  falsified  docu¬ 
ments,  and  possibly  arms  smuggling.  The  group  in  the 
pasthasissued  communiques  and  statements  against  the 
Moroccan  Government.  In  the  last  year,  a  number  of 
arrests  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Spain  have  disrupted  the 
group's  ability  to  operate,  though  cells  and  key  members 
still  remain  throughout  Europe.  Although  the  Abu  Hafs 
al-Masri  Brigades,  among  others,  claimed  responsibility 
on  behalf  of  al-Qa'ida,  Spanish  authorities  are  investigat¬ 
ing  the  possibility  that  GICM  was  involved  in  the  March 
11,  2004,  Madrid  train  bombings. 

Strength 

U  nknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

M  orocco,  Western  Europe,  Afghanistan,  and  Canada. 

External  Aid 

Unknown,  but  believed  to  include  criminal  activity 
abroad. 
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New  Red  Brigades/Communist 
Combatant  Party  (BR/PCC) 

a.k.a.  Brigate  Rosse/Partito  Comunista  Combattente 

Description 

This  M  arxist-Lenini st  group  is  a  successor  to  the  Red  Bri¬ 
gades,  active  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  In  addition  to 
ideology,  both  groups  share  the  same  symbol,  a  five- 
pointed  star  inside  a  circle.  The  group  isopposed  to  Italy's 
foreign  and  labor  policies  and  to  NATO . 

Activities 

In  2004,  the  BR/PCC  continued  to  suffer  setbacks,  with 
their  leadership  in  prison  and  other  members  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  Italian  Government.  The  BR/PCC  did  not 
claim  responsibility  for  a  blast  at  an  employment  agency 
in  M  ilan  in  late  October,  although  the  police  suspect  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  group  are  responsible.  In  2003,  Italian 
authorities  captured  at  least  seven  members  of  the  BR/ 
PCC,  dealing  the  terrorist  group  a  severe  blow  to  its  op¬ 
erational  effectiveness.  Some  of  those  arrested  are 
suspects  in  the  assassination  in  1999  of  Labor  Ministry 
adviser  Massimo  D'Antona,  and  authorities  are  hoping 
to  link  them  to  the  assassination  in  2002  of  Labor  M  inis- 
try  advisor  M  arco  Biagi.  The  arrests  in  October  came  on 
the  heelsof  a  clash  in  March  2003  involving  Italian  Rail¬ 
way  Police  and  two  BR/PCC  members,  which  resulted  in 
the  deaths  of  one  of  the  operatives  and  an  Italian  security 
officer.  The  BR/PCC  has  financed  its  activities  through 
armed  robberies. 

Strength 

Fewer  than  20. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Italy. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown. 


People  Against  Gangsterism  and  Drugs 
(PAGAD) 

Description 

People  Against  Gangsterism  and  Drugs  (PAGAD)  and  its 
ally  Qibla  (an  Islamic  fundamentalist  group  that  favors 
political  Islam  and  takes  an  anti-US  and  anti-Israel  stance) 
view  the  South  African  Government  as  a  threat  to  Islamic 
values.  The  two  groups  work  to  promote  a  greater  politi¬ 
cal  voice  for  South  African  Muslims.  PAGAD  has  used 
front  names  such  as  M  u  slims  Against  Global  O  ppression 
and  M  uslims  Against  Illegitimate  Leaders  when  launch¬ 
ing  anti-Western  protests  and  campaigns. 


Activities 

PAGAD  formed  in  November  1995  as  a  vigilante  group 
in  reaction  to  crime  in  some  neighborhoodsof  CapeTown. 
In  September  1996,  a  change  in  the  group's  leadership 
resulted  in  a  change  in  the  group's  goal,  and  it  began  to 
support  a  violent  jihad  to  establish  an  Islamic  state.  Be¬ 
tween  1996  and  2000,  PAGAD  conducted  a  total  of  189 
bomb  attacks,  including  nine  bombings  in  the  Western 
Cape  that  caused  serious  injuries.  PAGAD 's  targets  in¬ 
cluded  South  African  authorities,  moderate  Muslims, 
synagogues,  gay  nightclubs,  tourist  attractions,  and  West¬ 
ern-associated  restaurants.  PAGAD  is  believed  to  have 
masterminded  the  bombing  on  August  25,  1998,  of  the 
CapeTown  PlanetH oilywood.  Since 2001,  PAGAD's vio¬ 
lent  activities  have  been  severely  curtailed  by  law 
enforcement  and  prosecutorial  efforts  against  leading 
members  of  the  organization.  Qibla  leadership  hasorga- 
nized  demonstrations  against  visiting  U  S  dignitaries  and 
other  protests,  but  the  extent  of  PAGAD's  involvement  is 
uncertain. 

Strength 

Early  estimates  were  several  hundred  members.  Current 
operational  strength  is  unknown,  but  probably  vastly  di¬ 
minished. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

O  perates  mainly  in  the  CapeTown  area. 

External  Aid 

May  have  ties  to  international  Islamic  extremists. 

Red  Hand  Defenders  (RHD) 

Description 

The  RHD  is  an  extremist  terrorist  group  formed  in  1998 
and  composed  largely  of  Protestant  hardliners  from  Loy¬ 
alistgroupsobserving  a  cease-fire.  RHD  seeks  to  prevent 
a  political  settlement  with  Irish  nationalists  by  attacking 
Catholic  civilian  interests  in  N  orthern  Ireland.  In  January 
2002,  the  group  announced  all  staff  at  Catholic  schools 
in  Belfast  and  Catholic  postal  workers  were  legitimate 
targets.  Despite  calls  in  February  2002  by  the  U I ster  De¬ 
fense  Association  (U  DA),  U  Ister  Freedom  Fighters  (U  FF), 
and  Loyalist  Volunteer  Force  (LVF)  to  announce  its  dis¬ 
bandment,  RHD  continued  to  make  threats  and  issue 
claims  of  responsibility.  RHD  is  a  cover  name  often  used 
by  elements  of  the  banned  UDA  and  LVF.  Designated 
under  EO  13224  in  December  2001. 

Activities 

In  early  2003,  the  RH  D  claimed  responsibility  for  killing 
two  U  DA  members  as  a  result  of  what  is  described  as 
Loyalist  internecine  warfare.  It  also  claimed  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  a  bomb  that  was  left  in  the  offices  of  Republican 
Sinn  Fein  in  West  Belfast,  although  the  device  was  de¬ 
fused  and  no  one  was  injured.  In  recentyears,  the  group 
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has  carried  out  numerous  pipe  bombings  and  arson  at¬ 
tacks  against  "soft"  civilian  targets  such  as  homes, 
churches,  and  private  businesses.  In  January  2002,  the 
group  bombed  the  home  of  a  prison  official  in  North 
Belfast.  Twice  in  2002  the  group  claimed  responsibility 
for  attacks  —  the  murder  of  a  Catholic  postman  and  a 
Catholic  teenager—  thatwere  laterclaimed  by  the  U  DA¬ 
LI  FF,  further  blurring  distinctions  between  the  groups.  In 
2001,  RHD  claimed  responsibility  for  killing  five  persons. 
The  RH  D  has  claimed  responsibility  for  hoax  bomb  de¬ 
vices,  and  recently  has  set  off  petrol  bombs  and  made 
death  threats  against  local  politicians. 

Strength 

Up  to  20  members,  some  of  whom  have  experience  in 
terrorist  tactics  and  bomb  making.  Police  arrested  one 
member  in  June  2001  for  making  a  hoax  bomb  threat. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Northern  Ireland. 

External  Aid 

None. 


Revolutionary  Proletarian  Initiative 
Nuclei  (NIPR) 

Description 

The  N IPR  is  a  clandestine  leftist  extremist  group  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  Rome  in  2000.  Adopted  the  logo  of  the  Red 
Brigadesofthe  1970sand  1980s—  an  encircled  five  point 
star  —  for  its  declarations.  Opposes  Italy's  foreign  and 
labor  policies.  Flastargeted  property  interests  rather  than 
personnel  in  its  attacks. 

Activities 

The  N  IPR  has  not  claimed  responsibility  for  any  attacks 
since  an  April  2001  bomb  attack  on  a  building  housing  a 
US-ltalian  relations  association  and  an  international  af¬ 
fairs  institute  in  Rome's  historic  center.  The  N  IPR  claimed 
to  have  carried  out  a  bombing  in  M  ay  2000  in  Rome  at 
an  oversight  committee  facility  for  implementation  of  the 
law  on  strikes  in  public  services.  The  group  also  claimed 
responsibility  for  an  explosion  in  February  2002  on  Via 
Palermo  adjacent  to  the  Interior  M  inistry  in  Rome. 

Strength 

Possibly  12  members. 

Location/Area  of  Operations 

M  ainly  in  Rome,  M  i Ian,  Lazio,  and  Tuscany. 

External  Aid 

None  evident. 


Revolutionary  Struggle  (RS) 

Description 

RS  is  a  radical  leftist  group  that  is  anti-Greek  establish¬ 
ment  and  ideologically  aligns  itself  with  the  organization 
17  November.  Although  the  group  is  not  specifically  anti- 
US,  its  anti-imperialist  rhetoric  suggests  it  may  become  so. 

Activities 

First  became  known  when  the  group  conducted  a  bomb¬ 
ing  in  September  2003  against  the  courthouse  at  which 
the  trials  of  alleged  17  November  members  were  ongo¬ 
ing.  In  M  ay  2004,  the  group  detonated  four  improvised 
explosive  devices  at  a  police  station  in  Athens.  These  two 
attacks  were  notable  for  their  apparent  attempts  to  target 
and  kill  first  responders  —  the  first  time  a  Greek  terrorist 
group  had  used  this  tactic.  RS  is  widely  regarded  as  the 
most  dangerous  indigenous  Greek  terrorist  group  atthis  time. 

Strength 

Likely  less  than  50  members. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Athens,  Greece. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown. 

Riyadus-Salikhin  Reconnaissance  and 
Sabotage  Battalion  of  Chechen  Martyrs 
(RSRSBCM) 

Description 

Riyadus-Salikhin  Reconnaissance  and  Sabotage  Battalion 
ofChechen  Martyrs  (RSRSBCM  ),  led  by  Chechen  extrem¬ 
ist  leader  Shamil  Basayev,  uses  terrorism  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  secure  an  independent  M  uslim  state  in  the  North 
Caucasus.  Basayev  claimed  the  group  was  responsible 
for  the  Beslan  school  hostage  crisis  of  September  1-3, 
2004,  which  culminated  in  the  deaths  of  about  330 
people;  simultaneous  suicide  bombings  aboard  two  Rus¬ 
sian  civilian  airliners  in  late  August  2004;  and  a  third 
suicide  bombing  outside  a  Moscow  subway  that  same 
month.  The  RSRSBCM  ,  whose  name  translates  into  En¬ 
glish  as  "Requirements  for  Getting  into  Paradise,"  wasnot 
known  to  Western  observers  before  October  2002,  when 
it  participated  in  the  seizure  of  the  Dubrovka  Theater  in 
Moscow.  Designated  under  EO  13224  in  February  2003. 

Activities 

Primarily  terrorist  and  guerilla  operations  against  Russian 
forces,  pro-Russian  Chechen  forces,  and  Russian  and 
Chechen  non-combatants. 

Strength 

Probably  no  more  than  50  fighters  at  any  given  time. 
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Location/Area  of  Operations 

Primarily  Russia. 

External  Aid 

May  receive  some  external  assistance  from  foreign 
mujahedin. 

Sipah-i-Sahaba/Pakistan  (SSP) 

Description 

The  Sipah-I-Sahaba/Pakistan  (SSP)  is  a  Sunni  sectarian 
group  that  follows  the  Deobandi  school.  Violently  anti  - 
Shia,  the  SSP  emerged  in  central  Punjab  in  the  mid-1980s 
as  a  response  to  the  Iranian  Revolution.  Pakistani  Presi¬ 
dent  Musharraf  banned  the  SSP  in  January  2002.  In  August 
2002,  the  SSP  renamed  itself  M  illat-i-lslami  Pakistan,  and 
Musharraf  re-banned  the  group  under  its  new  name  in 
November  2003.  The  SSP  also  has  operated  as  a  political 
party,  winning  seats  in  Pakistan's  N  ational  Assembly. 

Activities 

The  group's  activities  range  from  organizing  political  ral¬ 
lies  calling  for  Shia  to  be  declared  non-Muslims  to 
assassinating  prominent  Shia  leaders.  The  group  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  attacks  on  Shia  worshippers  in  M  ay  2004, 
when  at  least  50  people  were  killed. 

Strength 

The  SSP  may  have  approximately  3,000  to  6,000  trained 
activists  who  carry  out  various  kinds  of  sectarian  activities. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

The  SSP  has  influence  in  all  four  provinces  of  Pakistan.  It 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  sectarian 
groups  in  the  country. 

External  Aid 

The  SSP  reportedly  receives  significant  funding  from  Saudi 
Arabia  through  wealthy  private  donors  in  Pakistan.  Funds 
also  are  acquired  from  other  sources,  including  other 
Sunni  extremist  groups,  madrassas,  and  contributions  by 
political  groups. 

Special  Purpose  Islamic  Regiment  (SPIR) 

Description 

The  SPIR  is  one  of  three  terrorist  groups  affiliated  with 
Chechen  guerrillas  that  furnished  personnel  to  carryout 
the  seizure  of  the  Dubrovka  Theater  in  M  oscow  in  Octo¬ 
ber  2002.  The  SPIR  has  had  at  least  seven  commanders 
since  it  was  founded  in  the  late  1990s.  Movsar  Barayev, 
who  led  and  was  killed  during  the  theater  standoff,  was 
the  first  publicly  identified  leader.  The  group  continues  to 
conduct  guerrilla  operationsin  Chechnya  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  current  leader,  Amir  Aslan,  whose  true 
identity  is  not  known.  Designated  under  EO  13224  in 
February  2003. 


Activities 

Primarily  guerrilla  operations  against  Russian  forces.  FI  as 
also  been  involved  in  various  hostage  and  ransom  opera¬ 
tions,  including  the  execution  of  ethnic  Chechens  who 
have  collaborated  with  Russian  authorities. 

Strength 

Probably  no  more  than  100  fighters  at  any  given  time. 

Location/Area  of  Operations 

Primarily  Russia. 

External  Aid 

May  receive  some  external  assistance  from  foreign 
mujahedin. 

Tunisian  Combatant  Group  (TCG) 

Description 

TheTunisian  Combatant  Group  (TCG),  also  known  as  the 
Jama'a  CombattanteTunisienne,  seeks  to  establish  an  Is¬ 
lamic  regime  in  Tunisia  and  has  targeted  U  S  and  Western 
interests.  The  group  isan  offshoot  of  the  bannedTunisian 
Islamist  movement,  an-Nahda.  Founded  around  2000 
by  Tarek  Maaroufi  and  Saifal  I  ah  Ben  H  assi  ne,  the  TCG 
has  drawn  members  from  the  Tunisian  diaspora  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  elsewhere.  It  has  lost  some  of  its  leadership, 
but  may  still  exist,  particularly  in  Western  Europe.  Bel¬ 
gian  authorities  arrested  Maaroufi  in  late  2001  and 
sentenced  him  to  six  years  in  prison  in  2003  for  his  role 
in  the  assassination  of  anti-Taliban  commander  Ahmad 
Shah  Massoud  two  days  before  9/11.  TheTCG  was  des¬ 
ignated  under  EO  13224  in  October  2002.  H  i stori cal ly, 
the  group  has  been  associated  with  al-Qa'ida  as  well. 
Members  also  have  ties  to  other  North  African  extremist 
groups.  The  TCG  was  designated  for  sanctions  under 
U  NSCR  1333  in  December  2000. 

Activities 

Tunisians  associated  with  theTCG  are  part  of  the  support 
network  of  the  broader  international  jihadist  movement. 
According  to  European  press  reports,  TCG  members  or 
affiliates  in  the  past  have  engaged  in  trafficking  falsified 
documents  and  recruiting  for  terror  training  camps  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  Some  TCG  associates  were  suspected  of 
planning  an  attack  against  the  U  S,  Algerian,  and  Tunisian 
diplomatic  missions  in  Rome  in  April  2001.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  reportedly  maintain  ties  to  the  Algerian  Salafist  Group 
for  Cali  and  Combat. 

Strength 

U  nknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Western  Europe  and  Afghanistan. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown. 
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Tupac  Amaru  Revolutionary  Movement 
(MRTA) 

Description 

M  RTA  isa  traditional  M  arxist-Leninist  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  formed  in  1983  from  remnants  of  the  Movement  of 
the  Revolutionary  Left,  a  Peruvian  insurgent  group  active 
in  the  1960s.  It  aims  to  establish  a  M  arxist  regime  and  to 
rid  Peru  of  all  imperialist  elements  (primarily  USand  Japa¬ 
nese  influence).  Peru's  counterterrorist  program  has 
diminished  the  group's  ability  to  conduct  terrorist  attacks, 
and  the  M  RTA  has  suffered  from  infighting,  the  imprison¬ 
ment  or  deaths  of  senior  leaders,  and  the  loss  of  leftist 
support. 

Activities 

Previously  conducted  bombings,  kidnappings,  ambushes, 
and  assassinations,  but  recent  activity  has  fallen  drasti¬ 
cally.  In  December  1996,  14  M  RTA  members  occupied 
the  Japanese  Ambassador's  residence  in  Lima  and  held 
72  hostages  for  more  than  four  months.  Peruvian  forces 
stormed  the  residence  in  April  1997,  rescuing  all  but  one 
of  the  remaining  hostages  and  killing  all  14  group  mem¬ 
bers,  including  the  remaining  leaders.  The  group  has  not 
conducted  a  significant  terrorist  operation  since  and  ap¬ 
pears  more  focused  on  obtaining  the  release  of  imprisoned 
M  RTA  members,  although  there  are  reports  of  low-level 
rebuilding  efforts. 

Strength 

Believed  to  be  no  more  than  100  members,  consisting 
largely  of  young  fighters  who  lack  leadership  skills  and 
experience. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Peru,  with  supporters  throughout  Latin  America  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Controls  no  territory. 

External  Aid 

None. 


Turkish  Hizballah 

Description 

Turkish  Hizballah  isa  Kurdish  Sunni  Islamic  terrorist  or¬ 
ganization  that  arose  in  the  early  1980s  in  response  to 
the  Kurdistan  Workers'  Party  (PKK)'s  secularist  approach 
of  establishing  an  independent  Kurdistan.  Turkish 
H  izballah  spent  its  first  10  years  fighting  the  PKK,  accus¬ 
ing  the  group  of  atrocities  against  M  uslims  in  southeastern 
Turkey,  whereTurkish  Hizballah  seeks  to  establish  an  in¬ 
dependent  Islamic  state. 

Activities 

Beginning  in  the  mid-1990s,  Turkish  H  izballah,  which  is 
unrelated  to  Lebanese  H  izballah,  expanded  its  target  base 


and  modus  operandi  from  killing  PKK  militants  to  con¬ 
ducting  low-level  bombings  against  liquor  stores, 
bordellos,  and  other  establishments  the  organization  con¬ 
sidered  "anti- Islami c In  January  2000,  Turkish  security 
forces  killed  Huseyin  Veiioglu,  the  leader  of  Turkish 
H  izballah,  in  a  shootout  at  a  safe  house  in  Istanbul.  The 
incidentsparked  a  year-long  series  of  counterterrorist  op¬ 
erations  against  the  group  that  resulted  in  the  detention 
of  some  2,000  individuals;  authorities  arrested  several 
hundred  of  those  on  criminal  charges.  Atthe  same  time, 
police  recovered  nearly  70  bodies ofTurkish  and  Kurdish 
businessmen  and  journalists  that Turki sh  Hizballah  had 
tortured  and  brutally  murdered  during  the  mid-to-late 
1990s.  The  group  began  targeting  official  Turkish  inter¬ 
ests  in  January  2001,  when  its  operatives  assassinated  the 
Diyarbakir  police  chief  in  the  group's  most  sophisticated 
operation  to  date.  Turkish  Hizballah  did  not  conduct  a 
major  operation  in  2003  or  2004  and  probably  is  focus¬ 
ing  on  recruitment,  fundraising,  and  reorganization. 

Strength 

Possibly  a  few  hundred  members  and  several  thousand 
supporters. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Primarily  the  Diyarbakir  region  of  southeastern  Turkey. 

External  Aid 

Itis  widely  believed  thatTurkey's  security  apparatus  origi¬ 
nally  backed  Turkish  Hizballah  to  help  the  Turkish 
Government  combat  the  PKK.  Alternative  views  are  that 
the  Turkish  Government  turned  a  blind  eye  to  Turkish 
H  izbal  lah's  activities  because  itsprimary  targets  were  PKK 
members  and  supporters,  orthatthe  Governmentsimply 
had  to  prioritize  scarce  resources  and  was  unable  to  wage 
waron  both  groups  simultaneously.  Allegations  of  collu¬ 
sion  have  never  been  laid  to  rest,  and  the  Government  of 
Turkey  continues  to  issue  denials.  Turkish  H  izballah  also 
issuspected  of  having  tieswith  Iran,  although  thereisnot 
sufficient  evidence  to  establish  a  link. 

Ulster  Defense  Association/Ulster 
Freedom  Fighters  (UDA/UFF) 

Description 

The  U  Ister  Defense  Association  (U  DA),  the  largest  Loyal¬ 
ist  paramilitary  group  in  Northern  Ireland,  was  formed  in 
1971  as  an  umbrella  organization  for  Loyalist  paramili¬ 
tary  groups  such  as  the  Ulster  Freedom  Fighters  (UFF). 
Today,  the  U  FF  constitutes  almost  the  entire  U  DA  mem¬ 
bership.  The  U  DA/U  FF  declared  a  series  of  cease-fires 
between  1994  and  1998.  In  September  2001,  the  U  DA/ 
U  FF's  Inner  Council  withdrew  its  support  for  N  orthern 
Ireland's  Good  Friday  Agreement.  The  following  month, 
after  a  series  of  murders,  bombings,  and  street  violence, 
the  British  Government  ruled  the  U  DA/U  FF's  cease-fire 
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defunct.  The  dissolution  of  the  organization's  political 
wing,  the  U  Ister  Democratic  Party,  soon  followed.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  2002,  however,  the  U  DA  created  the  Ulster  Political 
Research  Group  to  serve  in  a  similarcapacity.  Designated 
under  EO  13224  in  December  2001. 

Activities 

The  UDA/UFF  has  evolved  into  a  criminal  organization 
deeply  involved  in  drug  trafficking  and  other 
moneymaking  criminal  activities  through  six  largely  in¬ 
dependent  "brigades."  It  has  al  so  been  involved  in  murder, 
shootings,  arson,  and  assaults.  According  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  M  onitoring  Commission,  "theU  DA  has  the  capacity 
to  launch  serious,  if  crude,  attacks."  Some  UDA  activi¬ 
ties  have  been  of  a  sectarian  nature  directed  at  the  Catholic 
community,  aimed  at  what  are  sometimes  described  as 
'soft'  targets,  and  often  have  taken  place  at  the  interface 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  communities,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Belfast.  The  organization  continues  to  be  involved 
in  targeting  individual  Catholics  and  has  undertaken  at¬ 
tacks  against  retired  and  serving  prison  officers.  Thegroup 
has  also  been  involved  in  a  violent  internecine  war  with 
other  Loyal  i  st  parami  I  i  tary  grou  ps  for  the  past  several  years. 
In  February  2003,  the  UDA/UFF  declared  a  12-month 
cease-fire,  but  refused  to  decommission  its  arsenal  until 
Republican  groups  did  likewise  and  emphasized  its  con¬ 
tinued  disagreement  with  the  Good  Friday  accords.  The 
cease-fire  has  been  extended.  Even  though  numerous  at¬ 
tacks  on  Catholics  were  blamed  on  the  group,  the  U  DA/ 
U  FF  did  not  claim  credit  for  any  attacks,  and  in  August 
2003  reiterated  its  intention  to  remain  militarily  inactive. 

Strength 

Estimates  vary  from  2,000  to  5,000  members,  with  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  active  in  paramilitary  operations. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

Northern  Ireland. 

External  Aid 

U  nknown. 


Ulster  Volunteer  Force  (UVF) 

Description 

The  UVF  is  a  Loyalist  terrorist  group  formed  in  1966  to 
oppose  liberal  reforms  in  Northern  Ireland  that  members 
feared  would  lead  to  unification  of  Ireland.  The  group 
adopted  the  name  of  an  earlier  organization  formed  in 
1912  to  combat  FI  ome  Rule  for  Ireland.  The  U  VF's  goal 
is  to  maintain  Northern  Ireland's  status  as  part  of  the  U  K; 
to  that  end  it  has  killed  some  550  persons  since  1966. 
The  UVF  and  its  offshoots  have  been  responsibleforsome 
of  the  most  vicious  attacks  of  "The  Troubles,"  including 
horrific  sectarian  killings  like  those  perpetrated  in  the 
1970s  by  the  U  VF-affiliated  "Shankill  Butchers."  In  Oc¬ 
tober  1994,  the  Combined  Loyalist  Military  Command, 


which  included  the  UVF,  declared  a  cease-fire,  and  the 
UVF’s  political  wing,  the  Progressive  U  nionist  Party,  has 
played  an  active  role  in  the  peace  process.  Despite  the 
cease-fire,  the  organization  has  been  involved  in  a  series 
of  bloody  feuds  with  other  Loyalist  paramilitary  organi¬ 
zations.  The  Red  FI  and  Commando  is  linked  to  the  UVF. 

Activities 

The  UVF  has  been  active  in  Belfast  and  the  border  areas 
of  N  orthern  Ireland,  where  it  has  carried  out  bombings, 
assassinations,  kidnappings,  hijackings,  extortion,  and 
robberies.  UVF  members  have  been  linked  to  recent  ra¬ 
cial  attacks  on  minorities;  however,  these  assaults  were 
reportedly  not  authorized  by  the  UVF  leadership.  On 
occasion,  it  has  provided  advance  warning  to  police  of 
its  attacks.  Targets  include  nationalist  civilians,  Republi¬ 
can  paramilitary  groups,  and,  on  occasion,  rival  Loyalist 
paramilitary  groups.  The  UVF  is  a  relatively  disciplined 
organization  with  a  centralized  command.  The  UVF  lead¬ 
ership  continues  to  observe  a  cease-fire. 

Strength 

Unclear,  but  probably  several  hundred  supporters,  with 
a  smaller  number  of  hard-core  activists.  Police 
counterterrorist  operations  and  internal  feuding  have  re¬ 
duced  the  group's  strength  and  capabilities. 

Location/Area  of  Operation 

N  orthern  Ireland.  Some  support  on  the  U  K  mainland. 

External  Aid 

Suspected  in  the  past  of  receiving  funds  and  arms  from 
sympathizers  overseas. 

United  Liberation  Front  of  Assam  (ULFA) 

Description 

N  ortheast  India's  most  prominent  insurgent  group,  U  LFA 
—  an  ethnic  secessionist  organization  in  the  Indian  state 
of  Assam,  bordering  Bangladesh  and  Bhutan  —  was 
founded  on  April  7,  1979  at  Rang  Ghar,  during  agitation 
organized  by  the  state's  powerful  students'  union.  The 
group's  objective  is  an  independent  Assam,  reflected  in 
its  ideology  of  “Oikya,  Biplab,  Mukti"  ("Unity,  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Freedom”).  ULFA  enjoyed  widespread  support  in 
upper  Assam  in  its  initial  years,  especially  in  1985-1992. 
U  LFA's kidnappings,  killingsand  extortion  led  New  Delhi 
to  ban  the  group  and  start  a  military  offensive  against  it  in 
1990,  which  forced  it  to  go  underground.  ULFA  began 
to  lose  popularity  in  the  late  1990s  after  it  increasingly 
targeted  civilians,  including  a  prominent  NGO  activist. 
It  lost  further  support  for  its  anti-Indian  stand  during  the 
1999  Kargil  War. 

Activities 

ULFA  trains,  finances  and  equips  cadres  for  a  "liberation 
struggle”  while  extortion  helps  finance  military  training 
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and  weapons  purchases.  U  LFA  conducts  hit  and  run  op¬ 
erations  on  security  forces  in  Assam,  selective 
assassinations,  and  explosions  in  public  places.  During 
the  1980s-1990s  U  LFA  undertook  a  series  of  abductions 
and  murders,  particularly  of  businessmen.  In  2000,  U  LFA 
assassinated  an  Assam  state  minister.  In  2003,  U  LFA  killed 
more  than  60  "outsiders"  in  Assam,  mainly  residents  of 
the  bordering  state  of  Bihar.  Following  the  December 
2003  Bhutanese  Army's  attack  on  U  LFA  campsin  Bhutan, 
the  group  is  believed  to  have  suffered  a  setback.  Some 
important  U  LFA  functionaries  surrendered  in  Assam,  but 
incidents  of  violence,  though  of  a  lesser  magnitude  than 
in  the  past,  continue.  On  August  14,  one  civilian  was 
killed  and  18  others  injured  when  ULFA  militants  trig¬ 
gered  a  grenade  blast  inside  a  cinema  hall  at  G auripur  in 
Dhubri  district.  The  nextday,  at  an  Indian  Independence 
Day  event,  a  bomb  blast  in  Dhemaji  killed  an  estimated 
13  people,  including  6  children,  and  injured  21. 

Strength 

ULFA's  earlier  numbers  (3,000  plus)  dropped  following 
the  December  2003  attack  on  its  camps  in  Bhutan.  Total 
cadre  strength  now  is  estimated  at  700. 

Location/Area  of  Operations 

ULFA  is  active  in  the  state  of  Assam,  and  its  workers  are 
believed  to  transit  (and  sometimesconductoperationsin) 
parts  of  neighboring  Arunachal  Pradesh,  M  eghalaya  and 
Nagaland.  All  U  LFA  camps  in  Bhutan  are  reportedly  de¬ 
molished. The  group  may  have  linkages  with  other  ethnic 
insurgent  groups  active  in  neighboring  states. 

External  Aid 

ULFA  reportedly  procures  and  trades  in  arms  with  other 
Northeast  Indian  groups,  and  receives  aid  from  unknown 
external  sources. 
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